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CHARYBDIS. 


BY MARION HARLAND, 


CHAPTER I. 

‘IT is always a thankless office to give advice 
in these matters,”’ said Mrs, Charles Romaine, 
discreetly. ‘‘ Your brother and I have decided 
not to attempt to influence you in any way, 
Constance ; not to bias your judgment in favor 
of, or against Mr. Withers. You, as the one 
most nearly interested in the consequences of 
your acceptance or refusal of his offer, should 
surely be able to make up your mind how to 
treat it and him.”’ 

“T should be, as you say,’’ responded the 
sister-in-law. ‘‘ But I cannot.”’ 

She was a handsome woman, in the prime of 
early maturity, whose face seldom wore, in the 


sight of others, the perturbed expression that | 


now begloomed it. 

“‘ That does not affect the fact of your duty,’’ 
answered Mrs. Romaine, with considerable se- 
verity. ‘‘There are times and circumstances 
in which vacillation is folly—criminal weak- 
ness. You haye known Mr. Withers long 
enough to form a correct estimate of his cha- 
racter. In means and in reputation, he is all 
that could be desired, your brother says. Either 
you like him well enough to marry him, or you 
do not. Your situation in life will be bettered 
by an alliance with him, or it will not. These 
are the questions for your consideration. And, 
excuse me for saying, that a woman of your 
age should not be at a loss in weighing these.” 

Again, Constance had nothing ready except 
a weak phrase of reluctant acquiescence. ‘I 
feel the weight of your reasoning, Margaret. 
You cannot despise me more than I do myself 
for my childish hesitancy. Mr. Withers—any 
sensible and honorable man deserves differ- 
ent treatment. If I could see the way clear 
before me, I would walk init. But, indeed, I 
am in asore dilemma.’’ She turned away, as 


her voice shook on the last sentence, and affect- 
ed to be busy with some papers upon a stand. 

Mrs. Romaine was just in all her dealings 
with her husband’s sister, and meant, in her 
way, to be kind. Constance respected her for 
her excellent sense, her honesty of purpose and 
action—but she was the last of her friends 
whom she would have selected, of her free will, 
as the confidante of such joys and sorrows as 
shrink from the touch of hard natures; refuse 
to be confessed to unsympathizing ears. Her 
heart and eyes were very full now, but she 
would strangle sooner than drop a tear while 
those cold, light orbs were upon her. 

In consideration of the weakness and ridicu- 
lous sensitiveness of her companion, Mrs. Ro- 
maine forbore to speak the disdain she felt at 
the irresolution and distress she could not 
| comprehend. ‘Is Mr. Withers personally dis- 
| agreeable to you?” she demanded, in her strong 
contralto voice. 
| 





“T liked him tolerably well—very well, in 
fact, until he told me what brought him here 
so regularly,*’ Constance stammered. ‘‘ Now, 
Iam embarrassed in his presence—so uneasy 
that I wish, sometimes, I could never see or 

| hear of him again.”’ 

‘* Mere shyness!’ said Mrs. Romaine. ‘‘Such 
as would be pardonable in a girl of seventeen. 
In a woman of seven-and-twenty, it is absurd. 
Mr. Withers is highly esteemed by all who 
know him. Your disrelish of his society is ca- 
price, unless’’—the marble-gray eyes more 
searching—‘‘ unless you have a prior attach- 
ment ?’’ 

Constance smiled, drearily. ‘‘I have never 
been in love in my life, that I know of.” 

‘“You are none the worse for having escaped 
an infatuation that has wrecked more women 
for time and for eternity than all other delusions 
combined. A rational marriage—founded upon 
mutnal esteem and the belief that the social 





and moral condition of the parties to the con- 
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tract would be promoted thereby, is the only 
safe union, The young—inexperienced and 
headstrong—repudiate this principle. The ma- 
ture in age know it to be true. But, as I have 
said, it is not my intention to direct your judg- 
ment, This is @ momentous era in your life. 
I can only hope and pray that you may be 
guided aright in your decision.” 

Left to herself to digest this morsel of pious 
encouragement, Constance drew a low seat to 
the hearth-register; clasped her hands upen 
her knees, and tried, for the hundredth time 
that day, to weigh the facts of her position, 
fairly and impartially. 

She had been an orphan for eight years, and 
a resident in the house of her eldest brother. 
Her senior by more than a dozen years, and in 
the exciting swing of successful mercantile life, 
he had little leisure for the study of his sister’s 
tastes and traits, when she first became his 
ward, and conceived the task to be an unneces- 
sary one, now that she was a fixture in his 
family, and appeared to get on smoothly with 
his wife. In truth, it never occurred to him to 
lay a disturbing finger upon the tiniest wheel 
of the domestic machinery. His respect for his 
spouse’s executive and administrative abilities 
was exceeded only by her confidence in her own 
powers. She was never irascible, but he knew 
that she would have borne down calmly and 
energetically any attempt at interference in her 
operations as minister of the interior—the ruler 
of the establishment he, by a much-abused 
figure of speech, called his home. A snng and 
elegant abode she made of it, and beholding 
Constance well-dressed and well-fed, habitually 
cheerful, and never rebellious, he may be for- 
given for not spending a thought upon her for 
hours together, and when he did remember her, 
for dwelling the rather upon his disinterested 
kindness to a helpless dependent than specu- 
lating upon her possible and unappeased spirit- 
ual appetites. 

For these, and for other whimsies, Mrs. Ro- 
maine had little thought and no charity. Life, 
with her, was a fabric made up of duties, vari- 
ous and many, but all double-twisted into 
hempen strength, and woven too closely for a 
shine of fancy or romance to strike through. 
She had coincided readily in her husband’s plan 
to take charge of his young sister when her 
parents died. ‘Her brother’s house is the fit- 
test asylum for her,” she had said. ‘TI shall 
do my best to render her comfortable and con- 
tented.”’ 

She kept her word. Constance’s wardrobe 
was ample and handsome ; her room elegantly 
furnished, and she entered society under the 
chaperonage of her sister-in-law. The servants 
were trained to respect her; the children to 
regard her as their elder sister. What more 
could a penniless orphan require? Mrs. Ro- 
maine was not afraid to ask the question of her 
conscience and of Heaven. Her “best” was 
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noempty professiun. It was lucky for her self- 
complacency that she never suspected what 
years of barrenness and longing these eight 
were to her protegée. 

Constance was not a genius—therefore she 
never breathed even to herself—‘‘I feel like a 
seed in the cold.earth, quigkening at heart, and 
longing for thé air.’’ Her temperament was 
not melancholic, nor did her taste run after 
poetry and martyrdom. She was simply a 
young, pretty, and moderately well-educated 
woman, too sensible not to perceive that her 
temporal needs were conscientiously supplied, 
and too affectionate to be satisfied with the 
meagre allowance of nourishment dealt out for 
her heart and sympathies. While the memory 
of her father’s proud affection and her mother’s 
caresses were fresh upon her, she had long and 
frequent spells of lonely weeping ; was wont to 
resign herseit in the seclusion of her chamber 
to pzssionate lamentations over her orphanage 
and isolation of spirit. Routine was Mrs. Ro- 
maine’s watchword, and in bodily exercise, 
Constance conformed to her quiet despotism ; 
visited, studied, worked and took recreation 
by rule. The system wrought upon her bene- 
ficially so far as her physique was concerned. 
She grew, from a slender, pale girl, into ripe 
and healthy womanhood ; was more comely at 
twenty-seven than at twenty-one. 

But all this time she was an hungered. She 
would cheerfully have refunded to her brother 
two-thirds of her liberal allowance of pocket- 
money, if he had granted to ker with its quar- 
terly payment, a sentence of fraternal fondness, 
a token, verbal or looked, that he remembered 
whose child she was, and that the same mother- 
love had guarded their infancy. Her sister-in- 
law would have been welcome to withhold many 
of her gifts of wearing-apparel and jewelry, had 
she bethought herself, now and then, how 
gratefully kisses fall upon young lips, and that 
youthful heads are often sadly weary for the 
lack of a friendly shoulder, or a loving bosom 
on which to rest. She did not accuse her rela- 
tives of wilful unkindness because these were 
withheld. They interchanged no such unremu- 
nerative demonstrations among themselves. 
Husband and wife were courteous in their de- 
meanor, the one to the other; their children 
were demure models of filial duty at home and 
industry at school ; the training in both places 
being severe enough to quench what feeble 
glimmer of individuality may have been born 
with the offspring of the methodical and prac- 
tical parents. Constance found them extremely 
uninteresting notwithstanding the natural love 
for children which led her to court their com- 
panionship during the earlier weeks of her 
domestication in their house. It was next to 
a miracle that she did not stiffen in this atmo- 
sphere into a buckram image of feminine pro- 
priety—a prodigy of starch and virtue, such as 
would have brought calm delight to the well- 
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regulated mind of her exemplar, and effectually 
chased all thoughts of matrimony from those 
of masculine beholders. Had her discontent 
with her allotted sphere been less active, the 
result would have been certain and deplorable. 
She was, instead, popular among her acquaint- 
ances of both sexes, and had many friends, if 
few lovers. This latter deficiency had given 
her no concern until within two years. At 
twenty-five, she opened her eyes in wide amaze 
upon the thinning ranks of her virgin associates, 
and began seriously to ponder the causes that 
had left her unsought, save by two very silly and 
utterly ineligible swains, whose overtures were, 
in her esteem, presumption that was only too 
ridiculous to be insulting. Her quick wit and 
knowledge of the world helped her to a solution 
of the problem. ‘“‘I am poor and dependent 
upon my brother’s charity,’”’ she concluded, 
with a new and stifling uprising of dissatisfac- 
tion with her condition. ‘‘ Men rarely fall in 
love with such—more rarely woo them.”” She 
never spoke the thought aloud, but it grew and 
strengthened until it received a startling blow 
from Mr. Withers’ proposal of marriage. 

He was a wealthy banker from a neighboring 
city, whom business relations with Mr. Ro- 
maine drew to his house and into his sister’s 
company. His courtship was all Mrs. Romaine 
could desire. His visits were not too frequent, 
and were paid at stated intervals, as befitted 
his habits of order and punctuality. His man- 
ner to the lady honored by his preference was 


replete with stately respect, that was the anti- 
podes of servile devotion, while his partiality 
for her society, and admiration for her person 


were unmistakable. He paid his addresses 
through Mr. Romaine as his fair one’s guard- 
ian, offering voluntarily to give his beloved 
whatever time for deliberation upon the propo- 
sal she might desire. 

**You had better think it over for a week,” 
advised her brother, when he had laid the case 
duly before Constance. “It is too serious a 
matter to be settled out of hand.” 

After that, neither he nor his wife obtruded 
their counsel upon her until the afternoon of 
the seventh day. Then, Mrs. Romaine, going 
to her sister’s chamber to communicate the sub- 
stance of a telegram just received by her hus- 
band to the effect that Mr. Withers would call 
that evening at eight o’clock, was moved to 
grave remonstrance by the discovery that she 
whom he came to woo had no answer prepared 
for him. Constance was no nearer ready after 
the conversation recorded some pages back. 

**T cannot afford to be romantic,” she had 
reminded herself several times. ‘‘And who 
knows but this irrational repugnance may pass 
away when I have once made up my mind te 
accept him? This may be—in:all likelihood it 
is my last chance of achieving an independent 
position. It has been a long time coming, and 
my charms will be ou the wane soon. True, a 





marriage with Elnathan Withers is not the des- 
tiny of which I have dreamed, but then dreams 
are but foolish vagaries after all. Life is real 
and earnest.” 

She had kept her heart alive upon nothing 
else for eight years—dreams of home, and love, 
and appreciation ; of liberty to speak out what 
she had never lisped since her mother died, 
and of being once again, joyously and without 
reserve, herself, There are no harder spectres 
to lay than these same dreams. Memories, 
however dear and sacred, are more easily for- 
gotten or dismissed, or smothered by the growth 
of later ones. If she bade them farewell now, 
it was for a lifetime. ‘A lifetime!’’ she re- 
peated, shivering with a sick chill, and crouch- 
ing lower over the register. ‘‘ Maybe ten, 
maybe twenty, who knows but forty years! 
It is a tedious slumber of one’s heart, and a 
loveless marriage is a loathsome sepulchre for 
one’s better and real self. A lifetime! and I 
can have but one! But one/ If this step 
should be ruin and misery, there can be no re- 
demption this side of the grave. His grave, 
perhaps—just as probably wine !” 

To-night, this very hour, she must resist the 
glittering temptation to forswear her woman- 
hood, or murder, with her own hand, the dear 
visions that had come to be more to her than 
reality. The winter twilight had fallen early. 
It was the season best loved by her dream visi- 
tors. She had not lied in declaring to her in- 
quisitor that she had never been in love, but 
she confessed that she had equivocated as the 
shadowy figure of her ideal lover stood beside 
her in the friendly gloom. Mrs. Romaine 
would have questioned her sanity had she 
guessed how the girl had sobbed her griefs into 
quiet upon his bosom, how talked lowly but 
audibly to him of her love and the comfort his 
presence brought. She had never looked into 
his face, but she should know him in an instant 
should they two ever meet in the flesh, as they 
did now daily in spirit. Somewhere in the dim 
and blessed future he was waiting for her, and 
she had borrowed patience from the hope. She 
was to be his wife—the mother of children as 
unlike the prodigies of repression that lined two 
sides of her brother’s table as cherubs to pup- 
pets. She welcomed them to her arms in these 
twilight trances. They lolled upon her knees, 
slept in her embrace, strained eager arms about 
her neck, dappled her cheek with their kisses, 
Unsubstantial possessions these, but cherished 
as types of good things tocome. Other women 
had such riches—women with faces less fair, 
and affections less ardent than hers. If the 
Great Father was good and merciful, and the 
Rewarder of them who put their trust in Him, 
a true and loving parent, who rejoiced in the 
happiness of His creatures—all these must be 
hersatlast. If she resigned them now, it wasa 
final separation. 

“And I can have but one lifetime,’”’ she 
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moaned, again. Thwarted and fruitless thus 
far, but still all she had. 

The one idea recurred to her with the persist- 
ency of a presentiment. The life which Gop 
had given, the heart He had endowed ! 

“Tf some one, stronger and wiser than I, 
would only take the responsibility of decision 
from my soul, would hedge me in on the right 
and left, I would go forward. As it is, I dare 
not! I darenot!’? She sobbed and wrung her 
hands in the agonies of irresolution. 

“‘You told Constance about the telegram ?”’ 
It was her brother speaking in the library be- 
low. The sound arose plainly through the open 
register. 

“JT did. But I regret to say that she is not 
yet in the frame of mind we could wish her to 
carry to the interview with Mr. Withers,” said 
Mrs. Romaine. She always expressed herself 
with deliberate precision even in conjugal tétes- 
a-téte. 

“No?” Constance heard the rustle of the 
evening paper as Charles laid it down, and the 
creak of his chair as he confronted his wife. 
** What is the matter?” 

“‘ Some overstrained ideas of the beauty and 
propriety of reciprocal devotion, I believe. She 
looks for a heroin a husband, and Mr. Withers 
has nothing heroic in his appearance or com- 
position.” 

“He is worth more than half a million, all 
accumulated by his own talents and industry,”’ 
returned Mr. Romaine. ‘‘Constance cannot 
be such an egregious simpleton as not to per- 
ceive the manifest advantages of this connec- 
tion to her. I have never complained of the 
burden of her maintenance, but I have often 
wondered her own sense of justice and expedi- 
ency did not urge her to put forth some effort at 
self-support. There is but one way in which 
shecandothis. She is not sufficiently thorough 
in any branch of literature or any accomplish- 
ment to become a successful teacher. In the 
event of my death or failure in business she 
would be driven to the humiliating resource of 
taking in sewing for a livelihood, or to seek the 
more degrading position of a saleswoman in a 
store. Her future has been a source of much 
and anxious theught with me. This marriage 
would, I hoped, quiet my apprehensions by set- 
tling her handsomely in life. If she refuse 
Withers, I shall be both angry and disap- 
pointed. She is old enough to leave off school- 
girl sentimentality.”’ 

The listener put out her foot, and shut the 
register noiselessly. She had had a surfeit of 
disagreeable truth for that time. 

Yet it was truth, every word of it. She was 
a mean-spirited hanger-on to her brother. She 
was incapable of earning a livelihood by other 
means than those he had named. Her mode of 
life from her infancy had unfitted her for toil 
and privation, such as must be hers were her 
plain-spoken benefactor to die to-morrow. Nor 











had she the moral nerve to defy public opinion, 
to debar herself from accustumed associations 
and pleasures by entering the ranks of paid 
laborers. Hesitation wasatanend. The wish 
that had been almost a prayer in solemn sin- 
cerity was answered fearfully soon, and she 
would offer no appeal. Her destiny was taken 
out of her hands. There was no more responsi- 
bility, no more struggling. Hedges to the right 
and to the left bristled with thorns, sharp and 
thick as porcupine quills, But one path lay 
open to her feet—a short and straight course 
that conducted her to Elnathan Withers’ arms, 


CHAPTER II. 


“HALF past five! I wrote to Harriet to 
have dinner ready at six. We shall be just in 
time,’’ said Mr. Withers, as he took his seat in 
the carriage that was to convey him with his 
bride from the dépdt to their home. 

Constance was jaded by her fortnight’s travel, 
and dispirited almost beyond her power of con- 
cealment, but she had learned already that her 
lord disliked to have whatever observation he 
was pleased to make go unanswered. ‘She 
is your housekeeper, I suppose ?”’ she replied, 
languidly. 

‘*No—that is—she does not occupy the posi- 
tion of a salaried inferior in my establishment. 
I must surely have spoken to you of my cousin, 
Harriet Field ?” 

‘Not that I recollect. I am very sure that 
I never heard the name until now.” 

“Her mother,”’ continued Mr. Withers, in a 
pompous narrative-tone, “‘was my father’s 
sister. Left a widow, ten years prior to her 
decease, she accepted my invitation to take 
charge of my house. She brought with her her 
only child, the Harriet of whom I speak, and 
the two remained with me until our family 
group was broken in upon by death. Harriet 
would then have sought a situation as govern- 
ess, but for my objections. She is a woman of 
thirty-five, or thereabouts, and I prevailed over 
her scruples touching the propriety of her con- 
tinued residence under my roof, by representing 
that her mature age, even more than our rela- 
tionship, placed her beyond the reach of scandal. 
For eighteen months she has superintended my 
domestic affairs to my entire satisfaction. That 
I have not alluded directly to her before during 
our acquaintanceship, is only to be accounted 
for by the circumstance that we have had so 
many other and more engrossing topics of con- 
versation.”’ He raised her gloved hand to his 
lips in stiff gallantry, and Constance smiled, 
constrainedly, in reply. 

His endearments, albeit he was less profuse 
of them than a younger and more ardent bride- 
groom would have been, were yet frequent 
enough to keep his wife in unfailing remem- 
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brance of his claims and her duties. He was, 
apparently, content with her passivesubmission 
to these, seemed to see in her forced complais- 
ance evidence of her pieasure in their reception. 
He was too sedate, as well as too gentlemanly 
to be openly conceited, but his appreciation of 
his own importance in society and in business 
circles was too profound to admit a doubt of 
the supreme bliss of the woman he had selected 
to share his elevated position. Without being 
puppyish, he was pragmatical ; without being 
ill-tempered, he was tenacious in the extreme 
of his dignity and the respect he considered due 
to this. Had her mood been lighter, Constance 
would have been tempted to smile at the allu- 
sion te his cousin’s age, his own exceeding it 
by three years, as she had accidentally learned 
through the indiscretion of a common acquaint- 
ance. He was sensitive upon this point, she 
had likewise been informed. She had yet to 
discover upon how many others. 

Most young wives would not have relished 
the idea of finding this invaluable relative in- 
stalled as prime manager in her new abode. 
It mattered little to her, Constance said, still 
languidly, who ruled and who obeyed. She 
had given up so much within three months 
past, that resignation had become a habit; 
sacrifice was no longer an effort. Having no- 
thing to hope for, she could sustain no further 
loss. How long this nightmare of apathy would 
continue was a question that did not present 
itself in her gray musings. Having once con- 
quered Nature, and held Inclination under the 
heel of Resolve, until life seemed extinct, she 
anticipated no resurrection. She did not know 
that no single battle, however long and bloody, 
constitutes a campaign; that length of days 
and many sorrows are needed to rob youth of 
elasticity ; that the guest who lingers longest 
in the human heart, clinging to the shattered 
shelter from which all other joys have flown, is 
Hope. Itis doubtful if she thought with any 
distinctness at this period. She was certainly 
less actively miserable than in that which im- 
mediately preceded herengagement. That was 
amputation, this, reactionary weariness. How 
she would fare, by and by, when the wound 
had become a scar, she thought of least of all. 

It was a handsome carriage in which she 
rode at the master’s right hand. A pair of 
fine horses pranced before it, and a liveried 
coachman sat on the box. She had, sometimes, 
envied other women the possession of like 
state. She ought to derive delight from these 
outward symbols of her elevation in the world. 
It was an imposing mansion, too, before which 
the equipage presently paused, and a tall foot- 
man opened the front door, and ran briskly 
down to the sidewalk to assist the travellers 
in alighting. None of her associates, married 
or single, lived in equal style, she reflected 
with a stir of exultatien, as she stepped out, 
between her husband and his lackey. 

VOL. Lxxvul.—21 





Mr. Withers’,address dampened the rising 
glow. 

‘This is our home, my dea. You will find 
no cause of discontent with it, I hope,’’ he said, 
in benign patronage, handing her up the noble 
flight of stone steps. 

“Thank you,” she replied coldly. “It isa 
part of the price for which I sold myself,’’ she 
was meditating. ‘“‘I must not quarrel with 
my bargain.”’ 

Miss Field met them in the hall—a wasp- 
like figure, surmounted by a small head. Her 
neck was bare and crane-like; her face very 
oval, her skin opaque and chalky; her hair 
black and shining ; the forelock in long ringlets, 
her eyes jet beads, that rolled and twinkled in- 
cessantly. 

**My dear cousin!’’ she cried, effusively, em- 
bracing her patron’s hand, and winking back 
an officious tear. ‘‘It is like sunshine to have 
you home again. How are you?” 

**Well—thank you, Harriet! or, I should 
say, in tolerable health,’”’ returned Mr. With- 
ers, magnificently condescending. ‘‘ Allow me 
to introduce my wife, Mrs. Withers !’’ 

Miss Field swept a flourishing courtesy. 
Constance, as the truer lady of the two, offered 
her hand. It was grasped very slightly, and 
instantly relinquished. 

‘Charmed to have the honor—I am sure!’’ 
murmured Miss Field. “I trust I see Mrs. 
Withers quite well? But you, cousin—did I 
understand you to intimate that you were in- 
disposed,’’ with strained solicitude. 

“‘A trifling attack of indigestion, not worth 
mentioning to any ears excepting yours, my 
good nurse.”’ 

Miss Field smiled indulgence in this con- 
cession to her anxiety, and Constance, who 
now heard of the ‘indisposition’’ for the first 
time, looked from one to the other in surprised 
silence. 

‘*Perhaps Mrs. Withers would like to go di- 
rectly to her apartments ?’’ pursued Harriet, 
primly, with another courtesy. 

‘** By all means,”’ Mr. Withers replied for her. 
‘* As it is, I fear your dinner will have to wait 
for her, if, as I presume is the case, you are 
punctual as is your custom.,”’ 

“Could I failin promptitude upon this day 
of all others ?” queried Harriet, sentimentally 
arch, and preceded the bride up stairs. 

‘*Perhaps it would be better for me not to 
change my dress, if I am likely to infringe upon 
the dinner hour,’’ said Constance, at her cham- 
ber door. 

“Oh, I do not think my cousin would approve 
of that !’’ exclaimed her emphatic conductress. 
Then she amended her inadvertence. ‘Of 
course, Mrs. Withers is the proper judge of her 
own actions, and I would not appear to dictate, 
but my cousin is punctilious on some points, 
and the matter of ladies’ attire is one of these. 
I have known him so long that Iam conversant 
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with all his amiable peculiarities. I am confi- 
dent he would be pleased to see Mrs. Withers 
assume the head of her table in full dinner 
toilet. But, as I remarked, I do not presume 
to dictate, to advise, or even suggest. Mrs. 
Withers is undisputed empress here.’’ Having 
run trippingly through this speech, she inflicted 
@ third remarkable ccurtesy upon the novice, 
* and vanished. 

‘She is underbred, and a meddler,” decided 
Constance, while she made a rapid toilet. ‘I 
hate to be addressed in the third person. I 
thought it a form of speech confined, in this 
ec@untry, to kitchen-maids and haberdasher’s 
clerks.”’ 

Before she could invest herself in the dinner- 
dress that lay uppermost in her trunk, the bell 
rang to summon ber to the evening meal, and 
three minutes thereafter, the footman knocked 
at her door with the message that Mr. Withers 
had sent for her. 

“T shall be down directly. Tell him not to 
wait for me,”’ she said, hurriedly. She did not 
expect to be taken at her word, but upon her 
descent to the dining-room, she beheld her 
husband seated at the foot of the board, and 
Miss Field at the head. The latter laid down 
the soup-ladle, and jumped up, fussily. 

**Here she is, now! I resign my chair to 
one who will fill it more worthily than I have 
ever done.”’ 

“‘Keep your place, Harriet!’’ ordered her 
kinsman. ‘Mrs. Withers will waive her 
claims on this occasion, since she is late,’’ de- 
signating a chair at his left as that intended 
for Constance’s occupancy. ‘“ We would have 
waited for you, Constance, had I been less 
faint and weary. My physician has repeat- 
edly warned me that protracted abstinence is 
detrimental to my digestion. Harriet, here, 
understands my constitution so well that I am 
seldom, when at home, a sufferer from the 
twinges of dyspepsia, that have afflicted me in 
my absence.’’ 

**Those horrible public tables,’ cried Harriet. 
“T assure you, I never sat down to a meal 
when you were away without sighing over your 
evil plightin being subjected to the abominable 
cookery and intolerable hours of hotels.’’ 

“TI dia not know you were a dyspeptic,”’ ob- 
served Constance. ‘‘ You seemed to enjoy good 
health during our tour.”’ 

“‘That was because Mrs. Withers does not 
yet comprehend your marvellous patience—the 
courage with which you bear pain, and the un- 
selfishness that leads you to conceal its ravages 
from the eyes of others,”’ explained Miss Field, 
ogling the interesting sufferer, who was discuss- 
ing a plate of excellent white soup with a so- 
lemnly conscious air. ‘Now, that youare safe 
under your own roof, we will soon undo the 
mischief that has been done. You do not know 
what a prize you have won, Mrs. Withers, until 
you have seen him in the retiracy of home. His 








virtues are such as flourish in perfection in the 
shadow of his own vine and fig-tree ; shed their 
sweetest perfume upon the domestic hearth.” 

** As you perceive, my good cousin’s partiality 
for me tempts her to become poetically extrava- 
gant in her expressions,’’ Mr. Withers said to 
his wife, in pretended apology, looking well- 
pleased, nevertheless. 

“T could not have a more patient auditor 
than Mrs. Withers, I am sure,’’ rejoined Har- 
riet. ‘‘Mrs. Withers will never take exception 
to my honest enthusiasm.”’ 

Constance answered by her stereotyped lan- 
guid smile, wond-ring inly at the complacency 
with which a man of her spouse’s years and 
shrewdness hearkened to the bold flattery of 
his parasite. 

The exhibition ceased to astonish her before 
she had lived in the same house with the cou- 
sins for a month. Within the same period, 
She was gradually reduced to the position of a 
cipher in the management of the establishment. 
After that first day, Miss Field had not offered 
to abdicate the seat at the head of the table, 
except at the only dinner-party they had given. 
Then, the handsome Mrs. Withers appeared in 
pearl-colored satin and diamonds asthe mistress 
of ceremonies toa dozen substantial citizens and 
their expensively attired wives, endured the 
two hours spent at table, and the two duller ones 
in the great parlors, where the small company 
seemed lost, and everybedy talked as if afraid 
of his own voice. She was no gayer than the 
rest by the time the entertainment was half 
over. The atmosphere of respectable stupidity 
was infectious, and this pervaded every nook 
of her new home. In her brother’s house she 
had had young visitors, and there was, at the 
dullest, the hope of release to console her. 
Now, she was “settled in life,’’ could sit down 
with idle hands, and spend her days in contem- 
plation of her grandeur. She had married well. 
Nobody looked askance at her when old maids 
were the subjects of pity or ridicule. Thc most 
censorious could not couple her name with the 
dread word—dependence. She had no house- 
hold cares. Mr. Withers and Miss Field re- 
lieved her of all such. 

And the mistress of the mansion was left to 
her own devices? By no means. If her hus- 
band were fastidious, he was also tyrannical. 
He dictated not only what dress his wife should 
appear in daily, but also what laces and orna- 
ments she should sport; at what hours she 
should take the air; whom she must visit and 
whom invite; what songs she should sing to 
him when he asked for music in the evening, 
and when the day should close—the day so 
wearisome in its similitude to all that had pre- 
ceded and those which should follow it. 

‘‘My cousin is a man with aspirations above 
the frivolities of fashionable life, and excite- 
ment is injurious to his health,’’ Miss Field 
notified the bride, the day after her home-hring: 
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ing. ‘I fear Mrs. Withers will tire of the even 
tenor of our way ?”’ 

“T like quiet,’’ Constance replied. 

But she did not mean stagnation. She was 
married in April, and on the first of July the 
trio removed to Mr. Withers’ country-seat. 
Here Constance wae to find that the dead level 
of her existence had yet a lower plain of dul- 
ness. There was not a neighbor within four 
miles, hardly a farm-house in sight. 

“We recruit here after the dissipation of the 
winter,’ Miss Field said, enjoyingly. ‘‘The 
solitude is enrapturing. One can sleep ali day 
long, if she likes.” 

This proved to be her favorite method of re- 
cuperating her exhausted energies. Mr. With- 
ers, too, liked a post-prandial siesta, ‘‘ prescribed 
by his physcian as eminently conductive to 
digestion.’’ Constance was not mere lonely 
when they slept than when they were awake. 
The horrible sterility of her life was not to be 
ameliorated by their society. If commonplace- 
ness be acrime, Mr. Withers and his cousin were 
offenders of an aggravated type. Harriet’s af- 
fectations and Elnathan’s platitudes were to 
the tortured senses of the third person of the 
party less endurable than the cicada’s shrill 
monotone through the hot summer day, and the 
katydid’s endless refrain at night. Her chains, 
which had hitherto paralyzed her by their 
weight, began to gall and fret into her spirit. 
She grew unequal in temper, nervous, and rest- 
less under the restrictions imposed by her 
spouse. An insane impulse beset her to defy 
his authority, and set at naught his counsels ; 
to rush into some outrageous freak that should 
shock him out of his propriety, and provoke 
the prudish toad-eater to natural speech and 
action. 

This madness was never stronger than on one 
August afternoon when she escaped from the 
house, leaving the cousins tothe enjoyment of 
their recuperative naps in their respective cham- 
bers, and took her way to the mountain back 
of the villa. She had never explored it, tempt- 
ing as was the shade of the hemlocks and pines 
that grew up to the summit, and the walls of 
gray rock revealed through the rifts of the foli- 
age. A current of fragrance, the odor of the 
resinous woods, flowed down to greet her ere 
she reached the outskirts of the forest, and the 
lulling murmur of the wind in the evergreen 
boughs was like the sound of many and wooing 
waters. The tender green tassels of the larches 
tapped her head as she bowed beneath their low 
branches, and the wide hemlocks were spread 
in benediction above her. She was alone with 
nature—free for one short hour to think herown 
thoughts and act out her desires. She laughed 
as a bushy cedar knocked off her hat at the in- 
stant that she tore her dress upon a bramble. 

“They are leagued with my legal proprietor 
in the commendable business of repressing the 
lawless vagaries of those who cannot get their 





fill of natural beauties through the windows of 
a state-chariot, But I shall have my frolic all 
the same.”’ 

Another and a higher peak tempted her 
when she had sat for a while upon a boulder 
crowning the first, revelling in the view of val- 
ley and aill, including the basin in which 
nestled the house, and the plain opening east- 
ward toward the sea and civilization. The 
second height was precipitous, in some places 
almost perpendicular. From treading fear- 
lessly and rapidly from crag to crag, she came 
to pulling herself up gravelly banks by catch- 
ing at the stout underbrush, and steadying her- 
self among rolling stones by tufts of wiry grass. 
But she kept on, and forgot aching feet, scant 
breath, and blistered hands when she stood 
finally upon a broad plateau hundreds of feet 
above the house that had dwindled into a toy 
cottage and the environing plantations of young 
trees like patches in a herb-garden. 

“This is life!’’ she cried out in a sudden 
transport, and sat her down upon a cushion of 
gray moss in the shadow of a cedar, to gaze, 
and wonder, and rejoice. 

She made a discovery presently. <A spring, 
clear and impetuous, burst from between two 
overhanging rocks, and chose the shortest route 
to the valley, babbling with all its little might. 
It was joined, before it had gone many feet, by 
other rivulets, and from a point midway in the 
descent, where the cliffs were steepest, came up 
the shout of a waterfall. This, and the tireless 
murmur of the evergreens, made up the music 
of this upper sanctuary, until Constance’s voica 
arose from the rocky table, sweet, full, exult- 
ant. 

“The wild streams leap with headlong sweep 

In their curbless course o’er the mountain steep ; 

All fresh and strong they foam along, 

Waking the rocks with their cataract song. 

My eye bears a glance like the beam on a lance 

As I watch the waters dash and dance. 

I burn with glee, for I love to see 

The path of anything that’s free. 

I love—I love—oh, I love the free! 

I love—I love—I love the free! 

*The skylark springs with dew on hig wings, 

And up in the arch of heaven he sings— 

“¢'Pra-la-tra-la!?”? Oh, sweeter far 

Than the notes that come through a golden bar, 

The thrall and the state of the palace gate 

Are what my spirit has learned to hate.’ ” 


The strain ceased abruptly, and, in place of the 
rapt musician, borne above the power of earthly 
woes to crush, and petty vexations to sting, 
@ woman grovelled upon the mossy cushion, 
weeping hot, fast tears, and beating against the 
rough rock with a child’s folly of desperation 
the white hand that wore the badge of her ser- 
vitude. 

What was she but a caged bird, bidden to 
prune its feathers and warble the notes its mas- 
ter dictated, between golden bars? A slave to 
whom state and thrall meant one and the same 
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abhorrent thing? What had she to do, hence- 
forward, with dreams of beauty and freedom— 
she, who had signed away her liberty of spirit 
and person, voluntarily accepting in their stead 
the most foul captivity a pure and upright 
woman can know? She felt herself to be ut- 
terly vile—plague-spotited in soul and flesh in 
the lonely sublimity of this mountain-temple— 
a leper, condemned and incurable, constrained 
to cry out at the approach of every passer-by, 
*“Unclean! unclean!’’ It would have been 
better for her to beg her bread upon the door- 
steps of the wealthy, and failing that, to die 
by the wayside, with starvation and cold, than 
to live the life of nominal respectability and 
abundance, of real degradation and poverty 
which were now hers. 

The tears were dried, but she still sat on the 
gray carpet, clutching angrily at it and the 
wild-flowers peeping through the crevices of 
the rock, rending them as passion had torn 
her; her bosom heaving with the unspent 
waves of excitement and a mutinous pout upon 
her lips, when a crackling among the brush- 
wood thrilled her with an uncomfortable sen- 
sation of alarm. 

Before she could regain her feet or concert 
her scheme of defence or flight, the nearest 
cedar boughs were pushed aside, and a man 
stepped into the area fenced in by the hardy 
mountain evergreens. With subsiding fears, 
as her quick eye inventoried the various par- 
ticulars of his neat travelling-suit, gentlemanly 
bearing, pleasant countenance, and deferential 
aspect toward herself, Constance arose, visibly 
embarrassed, but dignified, and awaited his 
pleasure. The stranger betrayed neither sur- 
prise nor confusion. Walking directly up to 
her, he removed his hat, bowing low, with a 
bright, cordial smile. ‘‘Unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I have the pleasure of seeing my 
brother’s wife. And you are more familiar 
with my name and my handwriting than with 
my face. I am Edward Withers !”’ 

(To be continued.) 
+ —_—_—_————oee- 
CHARITY. 
BY ANTOINETTE DE SAINT VAILLIER, 


CHARITY, “the chief among the blessed 
three,”’ is a Divine power, a seraph guest, who 
comes to us once in a while on her sublime 
mission of endeavoring to make man do what 
will bear him everlasting fruit on the evergreen 
trees that grow along the banks of the shining 
river—the river of life, flowing directly from 
the throne of the Lamb. Taught only to emu- 
late goodness as it is in God, she grasps all 
creation, and binds all things with the golden 
links of love. Her element, goodness, warnrs 
man’s chilled heart, making him for once for- 
get his own private wishes, and think of an- 





other’s sufferings. Of a vastly comprehensive 
mind, and endowed with a boundless view, she 
sees and pursues the real good of mankind. 
Charity is blessed by Christ himself ; ‘and she 
is immortal, aye, immortal! For she mocks 
the darts of Death and the wrecks of Time. 
And when at last all Nature shall sink a prey 
to the consuming elements, and all the proud, 
noble monuments of art expire and crumble 
into dust, Charity shall emerge unharmed 
from the flames, with the same lustre and the 
same worth she had when wandering amid the 


‘sons of men, who heeded not her promptings, 


and were ashamed to confess her merits. But 
at that last day, saints and angels will confess 
them, and Charity shall stand nearest to the 
Eternal Throne, distinguished and exalted by 
the innumerable hosts of heaven. 

Wise is he who chooses Charity for his ad- 
viser through life, for she is a mild one ; she is 
a peacemaker in the truest sense of the word, 
a calmer of angry passions, and her exalted 
duty is ‘‘Good-will towards men.” 


Re 


THE EMPTY NEST. 
BY LIZZIE YORK CASE. 


My mate and I had @ cosey nest 

It was hidden away in a mountain breast, 

In the heart of nature, wild and free, 

And two birdlings fair in the nest had we. 

But the war wind blew, and we lacked the food 
That was wont to supply our little brood ; 

So my mate took his flight far over the sea, 
Searching for food for them and for me. 

But ere he came back the birdlings had flown, 
And I was left in the nest alone, 

They had flown away beyond the sea, 

And alas! they can never come back to me; 
They had flown farther off than the farthest star; 
Their wings were o’er tender to fly so far, 

But angels assisted them in their flight, 

And oh, their young pinions, so pure and bright, 
Soared away, and away, to a heavenly height. 
I watched them till my eyes grew dim, 

No longer birds but Cherubim, 

And sung in heaven their holy hymn. 

They made their nests away in the skies, 

And now they are birds of Paradise. 

Alas! my wings were so heavy with sin, 

I watched, but I could not follow them in; 
And ofttimes we weep, my mate and I, 

For those dear young birdlings away in the sky ; 
And still he goes away o’er the sea, 

But now he only brings food for me. 

Icarry my grief like 9 wound in my breast 
And hover around the empty nest ; 

Or, sitting in that nest alone, 

I sing of naught but my birdlings flown. 

You chide me because those songs are sad, 

And ask me for numbers blithesome and glad. 
Oh, ask not for songs that are happy ard gay, 
When my loving mate is so far away! 

Ask not for notes that are joyous and free, 
When my birdlings can never come back to mes 
If I sing to you, it must rather be 

A song of the grave, or a song of the sea, 
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BUILDING UP A TRUE MAN- 
HOOD. 
BY VIRGINIUS HUTCHEN. 


THERE is an oft-stated and important fact 
which I, as a friend of my race, yearn to have 
indelibly impressed upon the memory and felt 
in the heart of every boy, youth, and young 
man who may follow me in these remarks. 
That fact is, that ‘“‘ Every one is the architect 
of his own fortune.’’ 

Loving parents, sweet sisters, and kind bro- 
thers and friends may do much to give impulse 
and direction to talent or genius that may exist 
in a boy or youth as the gift of God throngh 
nature ; but there must be a kind willingness in 
the soul of the boy himself to make the best use 
of his gifts, or ail the promptings of kindred 
and friends must prove abortive, and end in 
disappointment, mortification, and regret. 

Boys, by nature, are inclined—according to a 
common term—to be ‘“‘ thoughtless ;”” but they 
are not, strictly, thoughtless. On the contrary, 
they are always full of thought. But when it 
is said that they are thoughtless, it is meant 
that their reflections are engaged upon useless, 
debasing, and unworthy subjects, and thereby 
their mental energies are wasted and worse 
than thrown away. 

Boys should learn themselves to undergo, 
frequently, a rigid self-examination, in order 
to assure themselves that they have not missed 
the “straight and narrow path’’ of rectitude, 
the only path fit for their pursuing—the only 
path that leads to honor and competency 
in this world, or bliss in the Great Beyond. 
They should become deeply impressed with the 
vital importance of making proper and profit- 
able use of the diamond years of youth—that 
youth is a season in which they should prepare 
themselves for entrance upon the arena of 
men, and to contest successfully in the intense 
competitions of life. ‘‘ Art is long and Time is 
tlecting ;’”’ and they cannot afford to waste the 
bright period of youth—to which, in after years, 
they must look back with pleasure and pride, 
or with remorse and shame—in thought and 
reflection upon idle and unworthy themes. 
Life is too short to admit of a sole devotion to 
the fleeting and cloying pleasures that seem so 
alluring to youthful minds. They are like the 
Indian flower, beautiful outwardly, but foul 
with the slime of a serpent that inhabits its 
heart. Then seize in youth the means which 
will insure you enduring pleasures at a riper 
age. 

Life is serious—it is a subject to be studied— 

“ Know then thyself; presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is man.” 
This maxim should be inculeated in the mind 
of every youth ; and should he obey the injunc- 
tion, he could not find a subject nearer than 
himself. He would find that within his own 
jewel-soul, and the fleshy casket that contains 





it are all the elements of an exalted and perfect 
manhood, though crude and unpolished. He 
would find that there were not more of the ele- 
ments of a graceful, vigorous, and useful man- 
hood in the boyish soul and frame of Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, or either of the other 
great men whose names will go sounding down 
the corridors of time through all the long ages 
yet to be, than there are in his own compound 
physico-mental organization. 

CULTURE insures the production of superior 
fruit from the soil, and culture, culture only, 
produces superior men. If you suffer an apple 
tree to grow up in the forest, overshadowed by 
the tall monarchs of the wood, surrounded by 
bitter shrubs and foul weeds, without letting 
the sunshine to its foliage, lopping off its de- 
cayedjor superfluous twigs and branches, and 
stirring the soil at its roots, it will grow up 
dwarfed and barren, or producing unpalatable 
and unwholesome fruit. If a boy is suffered 
to grow up in idleness and inertia, surrounded 
by the ignorant and vicious, he will be a dwarf 
in intellect, soul, and virtue, and his fruits, or 
deeds, will be as acrid and bitter as “apples of 
Sodom.”’ 

A boy should be taught that a well-tempered 
and rightly-directed ambition is one of the 
greatest virtues in man. This fact known to 
him, the next thing he should learn is, that the 
question whether he is to rise above the dullest 
mediocrity when he shall attain the age of man- 
hood and be an ornament of, and blessing to, 
his race, must be answered by himself, and by 
no other ; for, surely, in himself alone resides 
the solution of that interesting problem. If he 
shall heed the good advice and kind monitions 
of those older and more experienced than him- 
self, and thus make a@ right beginning—if he 
shall, at the outset, place his feet in the rugged 
path leading up the lofty Hill of Science, and 
shall suffer nothing to make him deviate there- 
from in youth, he must reach the Temple of 
Knowledge at its top; but if, during the years 
of youth and strength, he shall step aside to 
chase each painted butterfly of folly, when 
“man’s estate is reached, he will’ be laboring 
in vain on the mountain-side, surrounded by 
‘‘the common herd”’ who retrospect in sorrow, 
who dream with remorse of wasted opportuni- 
ties, and of the words of John G. Whittier, that 

“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these: ‘It might have been.’” 

Man is the only progressive animal of earth. 
The nest of the lark of to-day is exactly like 
the nest of the first lark that soared high up in 
the heavens and bathed its plumage in the 
golden radiance of Aurora; but the structures 
of men of modern times bear little or no resem- 
blance to the ruder fabrics of evanished ages. 

‘Man is a fearfully complicated and deli- 
cately constructed machine, and comes from 
the omnific hand of his Creator with great 
responsibilities resting upon him ;’’ and among 
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these responsibilities is the building up of a TRUE 
manhood, Itis within the power of all friends 
of youth to make them understand their re- 
sponsibility in this respect ; and it is likewise 
in the power of every youth to disregard that 
responsibility, and by disregarding it, become 
one of the many blots upon the escutcheon of 
the human race. 

I say to youth, “‘ There is no excellence with- 
out labor.” Every ‘‘son of Adam” who labors 
not disobeys the command and resists the plan 
of his Creator. Ever since the flaming sword 
of the Cherubim flashed between Adam and his 
lost Eden, all have been under the curse, and 
nothing has been righteously gained without 
labor. However gifted by nature with genius, 
talent, or strength, without intelligent exertion 
you cannot rise above the common level of 
those who squander the golden moments of 
youth in pursuit of ignes fatui, which lure, at 
last, to the ‘‘Slough of Despond.’”’ Even hea- 
ven-born Genius, with its eagle wings, cannot 
bear up the dead, leaden weight of ignorance, 
sensualism, and sloth. You must work, with 
that ambition and that end in view, else you 
will never enjoy a manhood of which you will 
not be ashamed. If you feel the struggling of 
the spirit of genius within you; if it is your 
wish some day to stand among the noble, good, 
and great of earth, you must strive, in life’s 
spring-time and summer, with brain and hand. 
You can never achieve that proud manhood for 
which God has given you the capacity, unless 
you lead a natural and active life. With this 
view, avoid slothfulness ; shun inebriety as you 
would the yellow fever, the cholera, or the deadly 
fangs of the cobra di capello; eschew base sensu- 
alism in all its thousand forms ; remember, at 
all times, that it is wrong to live for yourself 
alone; aim high; study models of piety, states- 
manship, science, and skill; and when those 
who are now our law-givers, men of science 
and men of commerce shall lay their gray 
heads to earth and disappear beneath the vio- 
lets, you will be qualified to wield the wand of 
power and supply their places in the all-im- 
portant employments of governing the people 
and controlling the vast and vital concerns of 
our beloved country. 

In conclusion, remember that youth is the 
period in which your character will be formed, 
and in which your future fate will be decided. 
Employ that period well, for when gone it can 
never be recalled. The snow-drifts of Winter 
give place to the emerald bloom of Spring in 
Nature; but “no vernal morn will shed its 
freshness over the Autumnal landscape of 
human life.” 


——__s-e__—_-- 


SoME relaxation is necessary to people of 
every degree; the head that thinks and the 
hand that labors must have some little time to 
recruit their diminished powers.—Gilpin. 








THE BROWN STONE HOUSE. 


It was a lovely afternoon in the month of 
October. The weather was warm and pleasant. 
The little village of F stmniled in its quiet 
beauty, as if to challenge the gayest city ever 
the sun shone on to dispute its claims to admi- 
ration. The neat store houses with their roofs 
of glittering tiles were half concealed by the 
trees which formed long, shady avenues up the 
streets and in front of the little houses. Some 
leaves were strewn on the ground—red, yellow, 
green, and all variety of colors. Autumn was 
celebrating her ariival, she clothed the trees in 
mahy and brilliantly tinted apparel. Alto- 
gether a picture both quaint and picturesque 
was presented to the view. 

The streets were deserted. A few stragglers, 
who passed up and down under cover of the 
trees, evidently were looking anxiously for 
some one besides themselves to whom they 
could retail their small talk. Their wistful 
eyes were turned towards the distant vineyards, 
where among the green vines the villagers were 
seen plucking the clusters of purple grapes. As 
the wind wafted the sounds of their merry 
laughter to the ears of the lazy strollers, they, 
the listeners, felt a little envy and chagrin to 
think that their own enjoyment was inferior to 
that of the industrious laborers. The villagers 
were not an idle, morose set of beings; they 
worked, and laughed, and prospered. 

The village was almost entirely surrounded 

by vineyards. Ona high eminence, far above 
the town which lay in a valley below, conspic- 
uously placed, was a large house, built of brown 
granite. By its imposing structure, elevated 
position, and sombre cvlor it strongly reminded 
one of the castles of the olden time. 
+ It had been built about eight years previous 
by a very wealthy merchant of the neighboring 
town, who sold it to a count only a year and a 
half after its erection. The purchaser and his 
young wife took almost immediate possession 
of it after the sale. The villagers who gained 
access to the ‘‘ Brown Stone House,”’ as it was 
called, did so either by stealth, through friend- 
ship, or merit (the latter two a rare occur- 
rence), and they could not sufficiently express 
their admiration of the luxury which reigned 
there. Their accounts of the carpets, furniture, 
mirrors, paintings, etc. were almost fabulous. 
All united in pronouncing the Count De 
L’Orme and his youthful wife intensely happy. 
Their humble logic was: ‘“‘How can a man 
with such a grand mansion, such elegant furni- 
ture, such a supply of money, as he most un- 
doubtedly must possess to be able to buy so 
much, and last, but not least, such a fair, young 
wife—yes, how can a man, master of all this, 
be anything but supremely happy ?’’ 

Then what was the astonishment of these 
simple, good-hearted, yet vivacious ¥rench- 
men, when the news that “Le Comte De 
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L’Orme was almost. distracted because his" 


wife had secretly eloped”’ like wildfire spread 
through the town. The rumor was but too true. 
The countess had disappeared, and Monsieur le 
Comte went no one knew whither, leaving his 
mansion in the hands of a lawyer from Paris, 
who was as speedily as possible to sell the house 
with all its appurtenances, and send the pro- 
ceeds to the count—where, no one could divine. 

Six years and a half had already elapsed since 
the disappearance of the count and countess, 
and yet the patient villagers daily and hourly 
awaited their coming. 

Just a few days from the time our story be- 
gins another piece of news electrified the hum- 
ble citizens. Namely, the arrival of six or 
seven servants of both sexes, who proceeded to 
the Brown Stone House, accompanied by the 
Parisian lawyer, who in his turn delivered the 
keys of the ‘“‘castle’”’ to an old, gray-headed 
man, who appeared to bea majordomo. Under 
his auspices a series of scouring, brushing, and 
dusting commenced, unheard of in the annals 
of the amazed people of F The furni- 
ture, which during so long a time had been 
eleaned and aired but once each year by order 
of the lawyer, was restored to its original 
brightness by the hands of the Parisians, The 
principal rooms were furnished with entirely 
new sets of movables. The garden, which 
lay on either side of the house, in the space of 
a few days, was freed from its old neglect, and 
assumed once more an aspect of beauty. The 
weeds were quickly rooted out, and in their 
stead beautiful foreign plants, trees, and shrubs 
bloomed and blossomed. The conservatory 
was fitted up and rendered attractive by the 
brilliant exotics which it now contained. The 
few plants which, dwarfed and stunted by the 
cold hand of neglect, yet remained of all the 
many and rare ones the hands of love had placed 
there, were set aside. The tender, humane 
hearts of the gardeners could not brook the 
thought of consigning them, poor, deformed 
shrubs that they were, to certain death after 
all their suffering. Gentle hands placed them 
in fruitful soil, and by a screen of the graceful 
trees of the Indies, shut them from the cold 
and critic eye of the passer-by and looker-on. 
There, behind the protecting foliage of their 
friends, they could gather strength and perhaps 
beauty. The sun’s warm rays came through 
crevices and invigorated them; better so than 
to be thrown out like refuse matter, and left to 
perish there. Daily the lumbering conveyance, 
which was the postmaster’s property and pride, 
carried new boxes to the House. The inhabit- 
ants of our little town had succeeded in cooling 
off from their excitement, and would have been 
peaceful and contented had not some one in 
their midst proposed the questions: ‘‘ Who are 
the newcomers? When will they arrive?’ 
This day their curiosity was to be gratified. 

The sun was still shining brightly, and the 








laborers not yet thinking of rest, when the stage- 
coach, all covered with dust, stopped at the post- 
office. At the same moment the domo and one 
other servant, evidently a coeachman, also drove 
up in an elegant chaise with a splendid span of 
horses harnessed to it. After alighting, the 
old man went to the stage-coach, the coachman 
stood, hat in hand, beside his horses as if ex- 
pecting some one. 

The coach door opened; a tall, dignified gen- 
tlemau stepped down—he recognized the old 
servant with a nod and asmile; then he as- 
sisted a lady to alight, after whom a young 
damsel, with a_bright, cherry face, sprang out 
on the pavement. Shaking the black curls 
peeping out under her white straw hat, she 
lifted up her rosy-cheeked face, with roguish 
black eyes even ti.en sparkling with mischief, 
and held out her hand to the handsome young 
eoachman, who seized it with alacrity aud so 
heartily siook it that, with a half smothered 
exclamation of pain, and a terrible pouting of 
the cherry lips, she, with a little shake of the 
head by way of recognition to the old domo, 
followed her mistress into the carriage, taking 
her seat with the coachman, whom she had 
called Jacques in their greeting. She turned 
her back on him, but, observing that he took no 
notice of her actions, she once again smiled on 
him, and all was right. The old man, Jean 
was his name, remained behind in order to ex- 
ecute some of his master’s commands. The 
tall gentleman and the little lady in dark habi- 
liments, her face covered with a dark veil, sat 
together in the chaise, Jacques and the waiting- 
maid (such she appeared to be) also together 
on the front seat. Thedriver gave full rein to 
his horses, and away they flew over the smooth 
chaussée with lightning speed, leaving the as- 
sembled idlers to gape and gaze after them in 
astonishment. In a short time they arrived at 
the Brown Stone House, With courtly gal- 
lantry the gentleman turned to the lady and 
lifted her, who was small and light, from the 
vehicle, then led her up the avenue which led 
to the main entrance. Slowly they walked on; 
his tall and stately form towering above hers 
like the majestic oak above the slender shrub. 
Her gray garments fluttered in the wind, her 
bonnet fell back from her head, the veil floated 
in the breeze like an airy film, her fair hair fell 
on her shoulders in curls, and glistened in the 
sunlight like waves of gold. Her face was 
turned towards the house, a sad, sad smile 
wreathed her lips, and a sigh escaped her. 
The husband gazed down at the little figure 
clinging to his arm, and his dark eyes turned 
with love unutterable. At last they reached 
the broad, white marble steps, and soon disap- 
peared in the large entrance hall of the house, 
where they met many faces beaming with plea- 
sure and joy. 

The vinedressers, grape gatherers I should 
have said, had seen from their high hills the 
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whole transaction, and, in their eagerness to 
behold all, had put a final stop to their occupa- 
tion. ‘Who could the veiled lady be? Who 
could she be? Who was thattallman?” And 
many other questions were asked of one an- 
other; none were satisfactorily answered. Of 
the various conjectures which were hazarded, 
none seemed probable. The lady was supposed 
to be all intermediate characters between a 
duchess and adairymaid. Thecolor of hereyes 
and hair was even determined upon, though the 
distance from their posts of observation to the 
object observed was so great that even the best 
eye could not determine the exact colors of the 
shawl the lady had thrown around her, yet 
some passed judgment on her complexion and 
teeth. The good people, one and all, got very 
little rest that evening. Their minds were too 
active to allow the poor, fatigued bodies any 
repose. 

The house was illuminated the same night. 
A hundred lights were burning within. The 
heavy curtains were thrown back from the 
windows, and a blaze of light fell on the eyes. 
The sounds of music floated over to the village, 
so wildly sweet that every listening ear was 
spell-bound. The air was still, and the sounds 
were wafted far, faraway. Like angels’ voices 
chanting “‘ Peace and good-will to men,” the 
liquid, trembling tones fell on the silent listen- 
er’s ear, and brought tears to many an eye. 

Long ere midnight had come the music was 
hushed, the lights were out, all was darkness 
and silence. In the heavens above the stars 
now gleam like diamonds. A spirit of holy 
calm has fallen over all. Is there peace and 
calm as well within that mansion as without ? 

Let us look into one of the chambers of this 
house. Seated at a table filled with papers is 
the lady whose arrival has created such specu- 
lation among the villagers. She has been writ- 
ing a long, long letter to a friend, and is now 
engaged in reading. Let us listen; we may 
perhaps learn something of her history. 

“Yes, dear Stephanie, I am happy. You 
well remember our school days, when you and 
I, as children, sported together in childhood’s 
delightfulinnocenee. You, my beautiful friend, 
though older by two years than I, would call 
me—’twas in playful glee—little mother Sor- 
row. You were always happy, always gay, 
yet ever my friend. Ay, the true friend were 
you of the taciturn, strange little creature who 
worshipped you as her idol. 

** Never knowing aught of the love a mother 
can bear her babe, never feeling the love so 
borne, I could not feel the love a child bears 
its mother. Alas! as you know, I lost my 
mother when I was yet an infant, and after 
that, was left to the cold, unpitying, unloving 
care of strangers. I was never happy save in 
your presence. You were my one, my all. 
Beauty, perfection my soul craved for, as the 
thirsty hind pants for water. I consoled my- 





seit for my lack of beauty by the knowledge of 


your possession of it in an eminent degree. 
How often I would study the loved lineaments 
of vour face, until I knew them fairly by heart. 
Your high brow, so noble, so imposing ; hand- 
some black eyes, so full of soul, of heart ; your 
jetty brows, your proud, aquiline nose, and the 
divine mouth beneath, are yet engraven on the 
tablets of my memory. On me those lips would 
smile. But oh! how scornfully wreathed at 
those who ever would dare insult or injure me. 
How often I would comb out your long black 
tresses, and meriily laugh when they would 
hide your face and throat like a black veil. 
You, yourself, would laugh and shake your 
head until your locks would fly hither and 
thither, chasing each other in elfin sport. 

‘* My dear friend, I will not tire you with my 
recitals. Iam but taking a retrospective view 
of the past. I am talking to you, my only con- 
Jidante, as of old. Let me recall but one little 
event to your memory, it gives me a solemn 
pleasure to harrow up the dead past. Few, 
few flowers were woven in the garland of my 
early life. Rue, cypress, and the nightshade, 
alone, here and there a drooping forget-me-not 
or withering lily composed the wreath. Laugh 
not at me, I write wildly, incoherently ; your 
loving heatt will comprehend me. Do you re- 
collect when we started to the Ladies’ Seminary 
at Nantes? You, my darling, saved ine from 
punishment. I cannot now, after seventeen 
long years, think without a shudder of the 
twentieth of January. I remember Madame 
Maury, the principal’s wife, had, in her large 
collection of curiosities, a vase of alabaster 
which she much valued. One day, it was the 
twentieth of January, she bade me—her par- 
ticular aversion—bring the vase into the parlor, 
where she was entertaining some visitors. I 
had a presentiment of coming evil when I 
closed the door behind me. 

‘Tn lifting the vase from the etagérie on which 
it stood, it slipped from my little hams, and, 
with a loud crash, fell on the stone floor. 
Unable to move, so great was my consterna- 
tion, I stood there contemplating the shivered 
fragments strewn around me; trembling in an- 
ticipation of the punishment in store for-me, I 
lost all power of will. The door was. burst 
open, and you, all smiling and joyous, looked 
in. Oh, how quickly the smile faded from your 
lips when you beheld, with a saddened eye, the 
ruin I had made. 

“* Hortense, what have you done?’ you 
asked. I told you all, between sobs and gasps. 
At that moment we heard a step, quick, short, 
decisive! It was she, our tormenter. I crept 
closer to you, while you held me in your shel- 
tering arms, ready to protect me. I saw not 
her face, unti! her harsh voice said : ‘Hortense, 
Mademoiselle Clermont, you shall rue this ?” 

“T looked up in her cold, gray eye—there 
was no pity there. ‘Help me, Stephanie! O 
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Phanie, help me!’ I cried, in my cowardly fear. 
Tvo late! a grasp firm as iron was fastened on 
nry puny arm. ‘Come into the dark cell, there 
to expiate your fault, and there dare ask for 
help!’ was my doom. You had been my only 
support ; gently disengaging yourself from me 
you, with lips tightly compressed, pale face, and 
determined look, stood before her, your eyes as 
cold and hard as hers. Dauntlessly looking in 
her stony face, you said, ‘Madame, J broke the 
vase; that poor child is innocent. I am ready 
for punishment. Come!’ 

“TI tried to speak, I could not; my heart 
ceased beating as I saw you led away. I ran 
after you ; I grasped madame’s dress ; clutching 
it tightly, I fell heavily forward. I had fainted. 

“When I opened my eyes the girls were 
around me; you, too, pale and anxious. Bend- 
ing over me, a tear dropped on my forehead, a 
tear from your eye—forgive these blots, they 
are tears. ‘She lives! she lives!’ was echoed 
on all sides. Still your tears fell like drops of 
burning liquid fire on my brow. I had been 
ill, very ill for two weeks; my life had been 
despaired of. 

“*T referred to the vase ; you spoke of it and 
all connected with it as a mere vagary. After 
my recovery, my noble friend, I discovered 
what sufferings you had endured. Ina damp, 
dark cellar, peopled, as our morbid school-girl 
fancies told us, by spectres and foul fiends, on 
a pallet of straw, with bread and water for 
food, you suffered horror for three days and 
nights, and yet never wavered. The last day 
of school I heard this from Fanny Morris, the 
pretty English girl. I ran to madame, and, 
contrary to my customary reserve, boldly told 
her all, and accused her of tyranny. Her stern 
features relaxed a little, a flush overspread her 
pale face. Coldly pointing to the door, she 
said: ‘I have done my duty. Asa deliberate 
liar, Mademoiselle Stephanie Lascelles de- 
served punishment. Adieu!’ I rejected the 
proffered hand and turned away, never to meet 
her again. 

“Until then, as you know, I had made music 
and painting my dearest pursuits, because, in 
my simple mind, I valued them more than all 
others. 

‘When I returned home to my guardian at 
the expiration of my second school year I was 
in my twelfth year. As I would not re-enter 
Monsieur Maury’s school I was sent to a con- 
vent. I learned many things. I possessed ta- 
lent for music, which had never been fostered 
rightly at the splendid establishment in Nantes. 
Too much attention had been paid to outward 
show and dexterity of the fingers; the inner 
rich kernel had been neglected for the polished 
outer shell. The sisters saw that I had an in- 
stinctive love for the grand art, and encouraged 
me to attain perfection as near as possible. It 
was my delight to sit at the piano and dream 
away hours and hours. My fingers would 








wander over the keys at will, my thoughts far 
away in the future. How many tears I shed, 
while thus playing idle fantasies, none but our 
Heavenly Father can tell. I remained five 
years—without you. We were together in 
spirit, though sundered in body by the ocean 
wide. You were in the West Indies with your 
uncle—I in France. The only happy, gloriously 
happy days were those on which I received 
your letters. 

“‘T returned home now sixteen years old. I 
was accomplished, but far from beautiful. The 
companions to whom I was introduced without 
reserve laughed at my queer manners. I felt 
hurt, but how else could it be expected of a 
neglected child, which passetl day after day 
alone in day dreams? My guardian died, and 
I, an inexperienced maiden, was left destitute 
and deserted. He had speculated with my 
legacy, and, losing it, I lost everything. It 
could not be recovered, and I was left penni- 
less. His widow, whose breast was animated 
by a little spark of huraanity, promised to get 
me a situation as music-teacher or governess ; 
until then I should remain with her. True to 
her word, in a few months I was engaged to a 
Monsieur Matthieu as governess for his two 
children. 

*‘T found in my situation a cure for melan- 
choly and all the ills attendant. My employers 
were good, honest, refined people, the children 
were tractable and kind—with them I found at 
last a home. Music and reading filled up all 
my spare time; in so occupying myself my 
mind and heart were much improved. I laid 
up a stock of knowledge, the only fault was 
that it was not classified. 

‘One day Monsieur Matthieu brought with 
him a gentleman with whom he made me ac- 
quainted. I was pleased with his fine appear- 
ance, and fascinated by his aristocratic man- 
ners. The gentleman was Baron De La Motte. 
To a handsome person he united a cultivat- 
ed mind and bland, engaging actions. The 
baron’s visits were frequent, and I was always 
summoned to make my appearance with the 
rest. He would argue many a knotty point in 
metaphysics with me, seemingly to call out all 
my latent fire and spirit of controversy. His 
flashing black eyes fixed on me, a merry laugh 
ready to burst forth, but forcibly restrained, as 
I could see by the quivering lips, he would sit 
and listen for my reply, womanish enough at 
times I guess it must have been. Then, strok- 
ing his glossy black moustache with his smal! 
white hand, he would torment me by terming 
my answer ‘womanish arguments,’ etc. To 
calm my anger, his whole demeanor would 
change. How well I remember his ‘ Hortense, 
sing for me that little plaintive air you sing so 
sweetly.’ I generally complied. Alas! ‘ Hor- 
tense, my sweet girl, beware of that man,’ 
Madame Matthieu would say. ‘Beware of 
that fascinating young man. I know nothing 
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about him which could be in any way deroga- 
tory to his character, but, my dear, neither 
you nor I know his antecedents. He has said 
that he was a lord, a baron; very well, we have 
taken him at his word. If he talks of love to 
you, I beg you be cautious. I admit that he is 
handsume, wealthy, and accomplished, and 
what not. Enough to turn any young crea- 
ture’s head, but I do not trust him. So, be- 
ware!’ 

“Good advice, but not heeded. At first, I 
regarded her fears concerning us as simply 
ridiculous. I took no interest in him I was 
eertain, no, not I. Time passed on, and one 
day, a bright spring morning, he told me how 
he loved me, and asked me to be his wife. And 
I? I had learned to love him. I was happy. 
George was my realization of the beau ideal 
long existing in my mind. Two months were 
pleasantly passed (Madame Matthieu knew 
nothing of my engagement), when one fair 
morning, while we were taking our customary 
promenade, an old, gray-haired gentleman fol- 
lowed us. George tried to avoid him, but in 
vain. Stepping up to him, the old man said, 
heartily shaking George by the hand: ‘Ah! 
Monsieur—aha!’ Familiarly patting him on 
the shoulder, without waiting for a reply, he 
added, ‘George, George, what will your wife, 
the beautiful Baroness Adelina, say to this?’ 
Casting a bold leer at me, who, pale and trem- 
bling, could understand nothing, he continued, 
‘Her Italian nature will not belie its origin ; 
poor boy, I pity you. By the way, I saw her 
at the opera when I was last in Paris, beauti- 
ful, enchanting as ever. How transported she 
must have felt when she thought of the time, 
when, as prima donna, she won the heart of the 
handsome, frivoious Baron De La Motte. Ah! 
mademoiselle, beware of the fiery vengeance of 
that most superb woman when she hears that 
you are trying to usurp her place.’ With a dis- 
gusting giggle he turned away from us, and 
soon disappeared in the crowd. Wholly be- 
wildered, I looked at George. His face was 
white, every trace of blood had left it. Sud- 
denly a perception of all that had passed came 
upon me. I withdrew my arm from his, and 
said but one word, ‘Come!’ 

He came. We reached my home. I mo- 
tioned him in—there in the large drawing-room, 
where so often I had listened to his tale of love 
with throbbing heart, there I now spurned him, 
and bade him never seek me again. I would 
not listen to his defence. Defence? Ha! there 
was none necessary; the truth was known. 
He had wronged me—injured me—he must go. 
My fingers trembled violently when I drew off 
from my finger the so cherished ring, the sym- 
bol of the bond between us. Pale, dejected, 
abashed, he left my presence without even a 
word of farewell. 

**T heard the hall door close, I listened to his 
retreating footsteps—he was gone. I threw my- 








self on the floor and wept in my misery. De- 
eeived! deceived! Madame came in, with a 
woman’s instinct she perceived my cause of 
distress. Teyderly bending over me, sue com- 
forted me with gentle words. ‘Never mind, 
child, he is not worth those precious tears. He 
is a worthless man—nay, don’t talk, I know 
all. Old Monsieur Jullien this morning told 
my husband about his encounter with him and 
some young woman—you, of course. Jean im- 
mediately came home, and told meall. I made 
him promise to take young monsieur to task 
for it, while I determined to speak to you— 
there is no need now, child. Too late, and yet 
in good time.’ The good old dame wept with 
me, and, indeed, in after days, she was a true 
friend until I went away. <A week or so after 
this I received a large package of letters from 
you, You were married already. Your hus- 
band, you said, was a young German whom 
you had loved long and fondly. I wept for 
happiness and sorrow. Would you still love 
me and think of me now that another would 
share your thoughts, your heart, and life? Joy, 
joy! You were coming to Paris on the wedding 
tour, and, being so near your poer Hortense, 
would assuredly come to see her. It was a 
drop of honey in my bitter cup of sorrow. 

**You came, more beautiful than ever, for 
serene happiness lent you a new charm. I 
shall never forget your happy smile, when I 
questioned you whether you were happy. Oh! 
the look of calm peace and unalloyed happi- 
ness which came over your face whenever your 
eyes, with unutterable love so filled, would rest 
on your handsome husband. You were allin all 
to him. Carl von Arnheim loved you truly. 
Clasped in your arms, my face hidden on your 
bosom, I listened with closed eyes to your past. 
You loved your noble husband, yet you had for 
me still a place in your great heart. You looked 
anxiously at my pale face and asked the cause. 
I could not tell you. I would not, with a reci- 
tal of my happy past, cast a shadow over your 
sunny present. Now you know the wherefore. 
Sad, sad was the hour of parting! Happy, 
happy shall be our hour of meeting! When 
you had gone I felt so lonely, my only consola- 
tion was music and the hearing of the children’s 
lessons. Firmly resolved, I conquered the 
wild, yearning love I still bore George, I 
thought. Alas! I but stifled it; it was ready 
to burst out anew at the first unguarded mo- 
ment. 

“T cannot tell you how, but I became ac- 
quainted with Monsieur Paul Duval. He was 
a man of forty-five, I a girl of twenty-one. He 
was tall, majestic, and dignified ; I was small, 
insignificant, timid. His face was nebie though 
stern; mine was pale, with little in it to recom- 
mend me to any one’s good graces. He was 
wealthy, independent ; I was poor, possessing 
only the five hundred franes which I hd re- 
ceived as my salary from Monsieur Matthieu. 
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‘Monsieur Duval one day asked me in a 
singularly abrupt manner (it was just a month 
since we first met) to be his wife. I was aston- 
ished. After a few moments’ deliberation, I, 
too honorable to withhold from him the story 
of the past, told him all. He listened atten- 
tively. At the conclusion I told him, if he 
would yet accept me as his wife, I would en- 
deavor to be a faithful wife to him. I told 
him there existed but contempt in my heart for 
my deceiver. He looked at me, his deep, dark 
gray eye luminous with a holy light. He took 
my hands in both of his, stooping down he im- 
printed a kiss, pure, holy, and chaste, on my 
forehead. ‘I love you, Hortense Clermont. 
You have been unfortunate ; trust yourself to 
me; I shall endeavor to make you happy,’ he 
said, in a voice quivering with emotion. When 
I looked up, I was alone ; he had gone. The 
next day he came again—this time to place on 
my finger a handsome diamond, the engage- 
ment ring. Madame Matthieu’s joy was un- 
bounded, for her oniy wish, as she expressed 
it, had been to see me married to some gond 
man. Stephanie, I will not enlarge on this 
subject; suffice it to say, in a month I was 
Madame Duval, Hortense Clermont no more. 

‘My husband was kind, considerate—never 
obtrusively affectionate. His magnificent eyes 
alone told the depth of his love for me. We 
went to England, Italy, and Germany on our 
tour. I was happy as I never had been before. 
I was secure in the love of a good, noble nan; 
what more could I wish? I felt for him re- 
spect and awe, but no love. Silly me, I thought 
in my romantic youth that I could never love 
again. 

‘“While we were in Germany my husband 
desired much to go to Frankfort. I acceded 
to his request, and accordingly we went. Soon 
after our arrival an invitation to a grand ball 
was extended tous. My husband seemed anx- 
iously awaiting the wished-for evening to ar- 
rive; why, I knew not. He bade me spare no 
expense as to dress, as he wished me to appear 
well. At last the evening came. About ten 
o’clock P. M., my husband desired to know 
whether I would ‘kindly present myself before 
him, a candidate for admiration.’ I assented 
cheerfully. A dress of heavy white satin with 
a silvery sheen, and pearls as my only orna- 
ments, completed my costume. I went out 
into the large parlor of the hotel, where was 
my husband. There ise stood at the door ready 
to receive me. A large, all-concealing cavalry 
cloak was thtown around him. As I entered, 
he playfully lifted me up in his strong arms, 
and, amidst my laughter and cries to be re- 
leased, carried me to the handsome mirror, 
which reached from the ceiling to the floor, 
then back into the centre of the room, where I 
stood in the full light thrown from the chande- 
lier above. He looked at me, smiling a grave 
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smile. ‘Hortense, you are charming; I shall 
be proud of my little wife.’ 

“* Ah, Monsieur, then it is time that yeu 
should begin to be proud of me, if, as you had 
the impertinence to assert, you have not done 
so, but leave it all to the future,’ I retorted. 
He smiled and shook his head at me, saying: 
‘Incorrigible! Now for punishment, which 
you so richly deserve ; you shall be obliged to 
admire my costume.’ 

“He threw back the large cloak which had 
so puzzled me, and stood there in a general’s 
uniform, glittering with badges and orders. I 
started back ; 1 rubbed my eyes, for I doubted 
the full possession of my senses. He laughed 
at my amazement, and, with a mock gesture 
of homage, led me to a sofa and seated himself 
beside me. He told me in wedding Paul Duval 
I had wedded the Comte De L’Orme, General 
in the Army of France. 

***Then you, too, have deceived me ; you are 
not Paul Duval?’ I said, my voice choked with 
sobs and sighs. 

*** Hortense, I never have nor never shall 
deceive you! I am Paul Duval, Comte De 
L’Orme, and you are rightfully the Countess 
De L’Orme. Forgive me for not at first telling 
you; but I wished to marry one who did not 
marry me for wealth and station, but for love.’ 

** At his last words I felt all my color léave 
me. Jdid not love him; I entertained respect, 
nothing more, though I honored him. Mistak- 
ing my pallor for the consequence attendant 
upon his revelation, he pressed me to his bosom 
and bade me extend my pardon to him. I 
cannot say that I felt eiated at my new title ; 
on the contrary, it bore me down like a heavy 
weight. I concealed from the count the dull 
pain gnawing at my heart. Hanging on my 
husband’s arm, I entered the charmed circle, 
open only to wealth, station, and beauty. There, 
amidst waving plumes and glittering jewels, 
strange to say, I felt at ease. My husband 
need fear no indiscretion on my part. Although 
the first time I had ever been in company with 
princes, dukes, or counts, I moved amongst 
them as though I had never seen other than 
these. I have told you that I was not beauti- 
ful, even in my elegant dress, shining pearls, 
and glittering diamonds wreathed in my golden 
curls, I was but ‘charming,’ as my husband 
had said. Knowing all this, I had but my wit 
—my conversational powers to depend upon to 
make myself admired. I exerted myself to the 
utmost to please—and I succeeded. Wherevera 
I moved, I was the centre of attraction. Once, 
when surrounded by a large crowd of ‘starred’ 
gentlemen, and ‘last, but by no means least,’ 
some beautiful ladies, each intent upon my 
every word, I chanced to glance upon my hus- 
band, who was conversing with a group of 
elderly gentlemen ; his eyes were fixed on me 
with a proud and happy look. During the 
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evening my husband came to my side, ‘ Hor- 
tense, you are irresistible; I knew not how 
fascinating you could be, darling. Keep some 
of those starry glances for me ; do not expend 
them all,’ he said, looking down at me with his 
soulful eyes. I replied nothing ; a glance was 
sufficient. 

‘Some time after, as I was standing near 
Paul, a gentleman came up who held out his 
hand to him. Paul, after cordially greeting 
him, turned to me and introduced ‘his young 
friend, the Baron De La Motte, to me, his wife, 
the Countess De L’Orme.’ I looked up into 


the other one’s face ; it was he; I grew sick and 


faint—I could scarcely stand. Rallying all my 
strength, I bowed to my enemy. I was inwardly 
glad that I had never told Paul the name of the 
villain who had so deceived me. He—George— 
murmured a few indistinct words in acknow- 
ledgment ‘of the honor of the acquaintance,’ 
etc., and quickly moved away. I felt much re- 
lieved when he was gone. A presentiment of 
evil for the second time in my life took posses- 
sion of me, and caused all other thoughts to 
vanish, and made me sad and disheartened. 

*** Hortense, we must return, for I see that 
you have dearly paid for the enjoyment of this 
night by the exhaustion which is proclaimed 
by your pale cheeks and weary, languid air,’ 
said the count to me, a few moments after this 
rencounter. 

*T refuted the idea, and plunged deeper than 
ever into the whirlpool of excitement. Madame 
de Villeneuve and I proceeded to an ante- 
room ; she, to rearrange her dress, and J to rest. 
I was seated in a large arm-chair—Madame 
had left me ‘but a little minute,’ she said, in 
her pretty broken French. I heard a step; I 
knew whe was coming ; I was right; it was he. 
He stood before me, arms folded. His black 
eyes burned with concentrated rage, hate, or I 
knew not what other evil passion ; they seemed 
burning down into my very soul. He had 
changed much in the eight months I had not 
seen him ; lhe appeared ten years older ; dissi- 
pation had deeply furrowed his once smooth, 
white brow. I pitied him, yet abhorred him. 
I waved him away with my hand; he would 
not go. If my noble Paul should come and 
find me alone with that man, oh, heavens! my 
breath came thick and fast, my pulses throbbed, 
my temples seemed bursting. 

““*T will not go, Hortense. Hear me; you 
cannot wave me away, you must remain to hear 
me!’ he said, as I attempted to arise and leave 
the room. He held me down with a heavy 
hand; I was powerless to move or speak. 
Again I thought of my husband; he divined 
my thought, for he bent over me until his hair 
touched mine and his hot breath scorched my 
cheek ; he spoke: ‘ Your husband will not come ; 
if he does, I can satisfy his curiosity with some 
plausible excuse. Now listen! I loved vou, I 
love you yet; and as sure as there is a God in 





heaven, so surely shall you yet be mine. [ 
laugh at husband and other ties.’ 

“T made a faint outcry and arose from my 
chair, but he was gone. Like one demented I 
rushed through the room. 

‘** Madame, in Heaven’s name, what is the 
matter?’ cried Madame de Villeneuve, who at 
that moment camein. She touched my arm; 
the touch of her cool, soft hand restored me to 
consciousness. ‘I am suffering with a violent 
headache,’ was my excuse. 

“*See, my dear countess, I have divested 
myself of my gloves, to allow my poor hands a 
little fresh air and coolness; and now, if you 
please, you will fasten this button,’ she said, 
presenting her beautiful, white arm and hand 
for me to adjust her gloves. I could not see, 
my eyes were burning dry. After many inef- 
fectual attempts on my part, she laughingly 
said, ‘No matter, no matter. My husband 
shall serve me. Oh, how I wish this tire- 
some evening was over. Nothing but French, 
French, and I a German. Do you know that 
my brother married last year, a French lady, a 
Mademoiselle Stephanie Lascelles? His name 
is Carl von Arnheim. I was just learning to 
speak French, for, after all, it’s a nice lan- 
guage ; for don’t my Alfred speak it, and ain’t 
he French ?’ 

‘*How I kissed the dear little thing when I 
found out that she was the sister-in-law of my 
dear Stephanie. I clasped her to my heart, 
and bade the sweet lady tell me all about you. 
She was pleased when I spoke so highly of her 
brother. I found a dear friend in her. We 
returned to the hall, arm in arm, like two sis- 
ters. Lina—she asked it of me as a particular 
favor to call her so—introduced me to her hus- 
band, a tall, fine-looking Frenchman. She 
told him, with childish delight, her fair young 
face beaming with pleasure, that now I was to 
her a dear, dear friend. In the happiest con- 
verse, well nigh forgetting the presence of my 
torturer, he, my evil genius, too, passed us. 
With a low, obsequious bow, he hid the smile 
which distorted, yes, distorted his features as 
he fastened on me a fierce look, so terrible that 
I shuddered. 

“In our homeward drive my silence and ab- 
straction annoyed my husband. He reiterated 
‘that I had endured too much fatigue.’ That 
night I could not sleep. I tossed to and fro, 
restless and yet so weary. His image, ay, the 
image of that detestable George was ever before 
my eyes. Once I thought that I would tell my 
husband all; but no, he would drive me away, 
he would detest me, and believe me a guilty 
woman. I must be silent.” 

(Conclusion next month.) 





No man is rich whose expenditure exceeds 
his means; and no oneis poor whose incomipgs 
exceed his outgoings.— Haliburton. 
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TO THE GIRLS. 


BY KAY ESS, 


I wAS tired of everything. My head ached, 
and I was nervous—a woman’s phrase for irri- 
tability, perhaps—but the sewing-machine was 
as perverse as Only sewing-machines can be; 
the thread broke, and knotted, and kinked, 
and all went wrong. 

Throwing myself back in my chair, I thought 
to rest a moment, but as I did so a ray of 
sunshine stole through the window and, after 
its dazzling dance over the steel cloth-plate, 
spread itself lovingly over my face. And in 
its warm embrace I lost all remembrance of 
the sewing-machine and its knotty thread, and 
was led, irresistibly, out into its broad life- 
giving glare. From the force of habit, I sup- 
pose, but with something of the air of a som- 
nambulist, I wrapped myself in shawl and 
hood, and passing down the snow-walled path 
to the gate, found myself out in the street, with 
scarce an idea of whither I was bound. 

Glancing up and down the street, I observed 
sleighs coming in both directions, and not 
caring to run the risk of being turned into the 
snow with fear of being run over, for all drivers 
are not gentlemen, although some are, and our 
country roads are not plank-walked, I decided 
to take the little path leading down across the 
meadow to the willow-shored Wyalusing. And 
I was not sorry I did so, for the scenery that 
met my eyes was very lovely in its snow-robed 
purity. 

The creek, whose low waters I have watched 
dance and ripple away over the sparkling peb- 
bles and bright-finned fish in the sunny days of 
summer, was hid away in its long ice-veiled 
shroud. It lay as pulseless and deathlike in 
its repose as if Spring, with her coaxing ways, 
would be baffled for once in her attempt to 
wake into life and warmth its great ice-bound 
heart. The willows upon either bank bowed 
low their graceful heads, as if in sorrow that 
their loved stream was so deeply hidden from 
their view. Further back stood the high, 
strong trees, with their great arms laden with 
snow ; ’twas their offering, for as the gentle 
wind swept o’er them they scattered it as flow- 
ers o’er a grave. 

Beyond these, that guarded the drooping 
willow, rose the hill, and it was terraced with 
the same tall sentinels, until the top ones, min- 
gling their white-crowned heads with the sil- 
very fleecy clouds, seemed like guarding angels 
hovering over all. 

I gazed upon this scene with reverence and 
awe, until it seemed buta step between me and 
God’s eternity. My soul expanded itself in its 
silent adoration, and I came back to the house 
refreshed and refilled for my walk across the 
meadow. 

Girls, go out. Don’t sit ‘in the house stitch-, 
ing away your precious lives, or wasting gour 





sympathy upon some love story, but go out 
and enjoy the beauty that God has scattered so 
lavishly around you. Your clothes look beau- 
tifully trimmed, I will admit, but you can be a 
great deal happier with less trimming and 
larger souls. When you come to sam up your 
lives, you will be ashamed to find more time 
thrown away upon ruffles and points than you 
have given to the embellishment of your souls. 

Don’t sit listening to every string of sleigh- 
bells, wondering why Mr. So-and-so don’t call, 
and if he should call and ask you out, what 
you will wear ; but let Mr. So-and-so go; don’t 
bother your pretty head about him at all. 
Throw aside your sewing, and wrap yourself 
in your most comfortable things, and, leaving 
all thoughts of matters that perplex you, go out 
in the pure cold air to rest. It will rest you 
more than you have any idea of. 

Perhaps you have no beautiful Wyalusing to 
admire, or no snowy meadow to walk across, 
but you can go out in the stone-paved street 
and find beauty, for nature cannot be shut out. 
And for an object on which to bestow your 
ympathy, listen to the pleadings of Christ’s 
homeless ones. It will be almost impossible to 
go out with the object I have mentioned in view, 
and not return rewarmed, for a little of God’s 
blessed sunshine will find its way in your 
heart, shut it ever so closely, and enlivening its 
dreary desolateness, guide you home renewed. 

And then if Mr. So-and-so should call and 
invite you out for a sleigh-ride, as it is cer- 
tainly his duty to do, he will find you far more 
agreeable than he would have done if you had 
not taken my advice, and gone out for your 
half hour’s walk. 


ee 


“IN PACE.” 
BY IVIE. 


Hen hands are folded on her breast, 
The aching heart is still at last, 
The anguish of her life is past; 

Thank God! my darling is at rest! 


Yes, though my love was strong and deep, 
How steadfast only God can know, 
Yet even I, who loved her so, 

Give thanks that she is now asleep. 


I saw her heart was breaking, yet 
I could not help, I could not save. 
My love, my care she did not crave; 
O Margaret! O Margaret! 


O strange, sad world of grief and sin! 
Oh strange, that almost in a day 
He lightly took, then flung away 

The love I would have died to win! 


I spoke of joy that yet might be; 
She heard, but answered at the end— 
“ My almost brother, kindest friend, 
There is no help on earth for me.” 


But God’s own peace is on her now! 
And so I give Him thanks for this, 
And, stooping down, I press one kiss, 

The first, the last, upon her brow. 
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UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE 
PYRAMIDS. NO. IL. 
BY T3ET. 
ScENE.—Jn the library. Present, MR. and MRs. 

CARTER and Dr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mrs. C. I hope you kave not forgotten the 
sketches you promised te bring this evening, 
doctor. How strange it is that artists so sel- 
dom choose their subjects from Egypt. I should 
think the island of Phila would make a lovely 
picture ; all travellers speak so enthusiastically 
about it. 

Dr. R. Here is my sketch of the “ Holy Isle,” 
Mrs. Carter. I presume one reason that we so 
seldom see pictures of Egyptian scénery is that 
few master-painters ever penetrate there, and 
then the ruins which are so imposing to the eye 
form the most difficult objects in the world to 
describe, either by words or color. It is easy 
enough to tell you that the great pyramid is so 
many feet high, but from that dry detail you 
cannot imagine the sublimity and overpower- 
ing awfulness of the great pile itself, as you 
look up to its top, three times as high as Trinity 
steeple, and think of the army of pigmy men 
who raised it, and how it has resisted the 
changes of all the years since Abraham took 
Sarah to Egypt. And so might any artist be 
discouraged in attempting to convey an idea, 
on canvas, of the sculptures—monsters, half 


human and half brute, grotesque emblems of 
divinity, fighting heroes, busy farmers, domes- 
tic scenes, which cover nearly every wall and 
column, and the paintings in vivid scarlet, blue, 
green, and golden hues, that so often added 


beauty to the majestic granite. A painter of 
these things may consider himself fortunate if 
he gives you the faintest impression of their 
immense size, but he cannot give you any idea 
of the exquisite and delicate finish of the carv- 
ing and paintings which adorned alike their 
temples and their tombs. 

Mr. C. You have certainly succeeded in mak- 
ing a most lovely sketch of Phila, at any rate, 
doctor. How white the temple gleams through 
the trees, and how calm both air and water 
seem. It looks like a moonlight view. 

Dr. R. So itis. You have heard poets and 
lovers rave about silvery moonlight and calm 
Luna, but you will never know the beauty that 
night can wear till you go to Egypt; and that 
night at Philw was the loveliest, even of Egypt- 
jan moonlights. 

Mrs. C. Where is Philx, doctor, and what 
is it? 

Dr. R. Was it, you mean; it is now only an 
island covered with ruins. Among the cata- 
racts of the Nile, and above them, at the south- 
ern boundary of Egypt, are many islands whose 
contrasting colors, and, in some cases, pictur- 
esque ruins, form very lovely scenes. These 
island rocks are sometimes black, sometimes 
red, and sometimes vivid white, and as the 





water foams and swells around and between 
them, they seem to dart their jutting peaks and 
ragged crags between the waves, and to hold 
up their polished walls, which many times 
seem to owe their smoothness and lustre to art, 
as mirrors before which the water nymphs 
might braid their tresses, as they danced up to 
them on the swift billows. One of these is 
Elephantine, the Isle of Flowers, in which was 
a temple, now almost decayed, and a Nilome- 
ter, for the measurement of the rising of the 
river at different times. But the most import- 
ant of them all was Philz. There was a temple 
to Isis, where she was worshipped under the 
form of a hawk, and in this holy isle it was 
believed that Osiris was buried. It was told 
among the people that after his death Isis 
placed coffins in different places, keeping secret 
the place of the true interment of the divine 
body, lest the evil one should obtain it, but it 
seems to have been generally believed to have 
been laid in this island, and men would reve- 
rently bow the head as they spoke of ‘“‘him 
who sleeps in Philz.’”’ The island was nearly 
covered with temples, and the ruins are even 
at this late day magnificent enough to show the 
ancient splendor of this sacred place. A noble 
propylon, or entrance between two towers, still 
shdws its carved and painted height, where the 
hawk-headed deity still looks from above the 
portal upon the Christian explorers with the 
same calm gaze which fell, thousands of years 
ago, upon its pilgrim devotees. A solitary 
obelisk stands near the shore, and from it rows 
after rows of columns and statues lead to the 
grand court itself. The whole island was em- 
phatically a sanctuary, a sacred place, and 
while the temples at Thebes were more exten- 
sive and magnificent, their ruins have more of 
the sublime than of the beautiful in their decay, 
while Phil seems like a gem of purest loveli- 
ness set in the dark waters of the Nile. All 
around the Theban temples, and between their 
long approaches were human dwellings, and 
now their sculptured roofs and lofty sanctua- 
ries are defiled with dirty hovels, but Phil 
was and is sacred from such profanation. 

Mrs. C. I think the trees among the ruins, in 
the picture, are very beautiful. They seem to 
cover the whole island. 

Dr. R. Yes, and they are another mark of 
difference between the island and Thebes, where 
the eye looks upon a wide waste of sand and 
broken columns, and where three thousand 
years have passed without leaving a trace of 
the mosses and vines with which in other lands 
the pitying years cover their decay. But at 
Philz, the desert has not encroached, and wav- 
ing palms have sprung up all around the white 
walls. 

Mrs. C. Do tell us more of Thebes, please. 

Dr. R. It was probably one of the oldest cities 
of the world. The philosophers and scholars 
vf Greece and Rome in their proudest days 
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were content and happy to admire the marvel- 
lous works of this ancient people, and learn 
from the priests ‘‘the wisdom of the Egypt- 
ians.”” It was for centuries the capital of 
Upper Egypt. Here is a bird’s-eye view of the 
site, from which you can get some idea of its 
extent and splendor. It covered the space now 
occupied by four villages. Karnak and Luxor 
on the eastern shore of the river, and Gornou 
and Medinet Abou on the opposite bank. It 
was truly a Diospolis, a city of the gods, for 
certainly a large portion of this ground ‘was 
covered with temples and their approaches. 
Here is a view of that at Luxor—these lines run- 
ning northward are the double row of sphinxes, 
a mile and a half in length, which connected it 
with the temple at Karnak. These sphinxes 
had the body of a lion and the head of a ram, 
each holding in its paws a small human figure, 
with hands clasped upon its breast. There 
were about two thousand sphinxes in the east- 
ern part of the city, some having the heads of 
women, others uniting the characteristics of 
some of the sacred animals. These were all 
regarded as divinities, and you can imagine 
the awe with which our Egyptian brother of 
that ancient time must have passed between 
these long lines of immovable, ever-waking 
gods! 

Mrs. C. If they really believed in them, I 
should think the effect would have been terri- 
bie. It seems as if it would have crazed me to 
have walked that long distance and met at 
every step the cold eye of a god by whose side 
I appeared as small as a very worm, and whose 
unwinking eyes could see all my sins, while his 
placid lips smiled at the misery that must await 
me. Whenever I think of the ancient Egypt- 
ians they seem to me to have been a race of 
giants. Does it seem possible that any but 
Titans could have built the pyramids, and 
carved Meinnon and the great sphinx, or that 
any but gigantic intellects and iron hearts could 
have worshipped im such temples? What is 
the expression in the sphinxes’ faces, doctor ? 

Dr. R. Peaceful, quiet, smiling, and benign in 
the highest degree, and in this respect strangely 
different from most divinities of Oriental na- 
tions. Indeed, it is one of the happiest sur- 
prises the Egyptian traveller meets with that 
the colossai statues, whether of sphinx, god, or 
hero, have in no case, I believe, faces of horri- 
ble or devilish significance. They are always 
calm, placid, steadfast, and strong. 

Mr. C. What are those long rows in the Luxor 
temple? Are they sphinxes, too? 

Dr. R. No, there are comparatively few in 
that temple. Here at the grand southern en- 
trance are two red granite obelisks eighty feet 
high; a little back of them are two colossal 
statues, one each side of the gateway, of Ra- 
meses, their hero of heroes, and back still fur- 
ther, and directly in front of the entrance, 
another of the same warrior king. Then comes 





the grand propylon, two hundred and fifty feet 
long, with its slanting sides and tower-like 
eminences, all the sides of its noble gateway 
carved in right brave designs. Passing through 
this entrance, in the very footsteps of your giant 
friends, Mrs. Carter—and it is high enough for 
the very stateliest of them—you reach a hall 
inclosed by great columns, of a size which we 
moderns would consider quite large, two hun- 
dred by one hundred and sixty feet, but which 
was smallin Thebes. A double row of columns 
leads you to another room, a little smaller, 
whence a triple row extends to a wall connect- 
ed with the sanctuary by four rows of eight 
columns éaeh. Still beyond this extend rooms 
of various sizes to the great sphinx avenue, 
which runs to Karnak. The temple was eight 
hundred feet in length. 

Mr. C. Is it very ancient? 

Dr. R. Its parts were built by different mon- 
archs, the oldest by Armmoph III. Do you 
notice, in the picture, the procession advancing 
up the grand avenue? It represents the priests 
making their periodical pilgrimage through the 
temples. You can imagine their progress be- 
tween the columns of Luxor ; now let us follow 
them in their long march. A mile and a half 
between your friends, the sphinxes, madam, 
passing at intervals beneath a square gateway, 
a shape quite unusual in Egyptian architec- 
ture, and a noble propylon, leads us to a side 
temple of Isis, but the mair procession turns 
off before reaching the propylon, in to this 
other broad walk running in a northeast direc- 
tion past three small temples, and then turning 
northward in a direction parallel to the first 
avenue, 

Mrs. C. Excuse my interruption, doctor, but 
please tell me what a propylon is? 

Dr. R. It has the appearance of two towers 
slanting inward as they rise from the ground, 
and generally finished along the top in the 
shape of battlements. Between the towers, at 
a height varying in different cases from eighty 
to one hundred feet, is a noble slab of granite, 
under which is the immense gateway. The 
towers usually were furnished with inner stair- 
cases, in a few instances capable of being used 
now, which would lead you to the roof, and 
give you a most splendid view. The outer 
walls of the whole erection were, with very few 
exceptions, covered with sculptures and paint- 
ings. These three small temples on the oblique 
avenue had each two propyla; in front of the 
first you notice a couple of colossal statues, a 
common appendage, but the second is orna- 
mented in a more curious manner; it is sur- 
rounded by a row of gigantic statues of polished 
black granite, each having the body of a woman 
with the head of a dog or wolf. Our procession, 
however, does not wait here. Proceeding along 
the grand road it passes under an immense 
propylon, between two great statues of white 
quertz, thence into a quadrangular inclosure 
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whose walls are covered with hieroglyphics, 
through another propylon, and between more 
sphinxes to another yet, where we meet three 
more statues, two of red granite and one of 
white quartz, through this into another square 
inclosure, a fourth propylon, and ancther in- 
closure, when finally we reach the gateway of 
the temple proper. 

Mrs. C. Poor priests! 
would be tired ! 

Dr. R. Spare your sympathies, Mrs. Carter, 
they have only begun the march ; at least, it is 
not half through yet. So far we have only seen 
the southern approach to Ammon's great tem- 
ple. One from the north leads through a pro- 
pylon and three temples over a distance of a 
third of a mile; another from the east is more 
elaborate, consisting of a propylon, of course 
at the eastern end, a passage leading to a co- 
lonnade of columns and square pillars, support- 
ing a roof azure set with stars, beneata which 
stands a row of godlike statues looking into the 
court beyond. This courtis connected with 
the temple proper by another passage. The 
fourth approach is from the west, and serves 
also to connect it with the buildings on the 
other side of the river; it consists of a double 
row of sphinxes. There is a picture of the 
temple itself, glorious Karnak ! 

Mrs. C. How magnificent, and perfectly 
worthy of its splendid approaches! Take 
breath, Doctor Roosevelt, before you attempt 
to describe it. Here is the best peach in the 
basket for you. I wish I could offer you dates, 
and pomegranates, and a draught of the sweet 
Nile water. 

Dr. R. Do not mourn, madam, nothing could 
be better than these peaches, and the bitterest 
water would turn nectar in such hands. 

Mr. C. What glorious pillars and lordly co- 
lumns, and how insignificant looking the de- 
votees who are gazing up at them! I’m afraid 
my six feet would make but poor show in such 
a place. 

Dr. R. All the columns at Karnak, I believe, 
are eighty feet high, more than as high as thir- 
teen of your compeers. This propylon facing 
the river, at the head of the row of sphinxes, is 
magnificent too, three hundred and fifty feet 
long and forty thick, Through its gateway we 
mnay pass into a court bounded on its northern 
side by a row of columns with chambers in 
their rear, and, on the opposite side, its roof is 
supported by square pillars, before each of 
which is a colossal statue. The court is sepa- 
rated from the grand hall by another gigantic 
propylon, at whose gate stand two noble statues, 
the grandest of a double row which extend to 
the first propylon. How would you like to 
measure juches with a hero whose foot is 
twenty-one inches wide, Carter? 

Mr. C. Well, really, my friend, this study of 
Egypt seems to give us a wholesome sense of 
ourown Jittleness. As you said, wifie, it makes 


I should think they 





me think that truly there were giants in those 
days. Didn’t you feel as if you were standing 
among kings, Roosevelt, and those kings in 
truth ‘“‘by the grace of God,’’ when you were 
wandering through those gateways and courts ? 

Dr. R. No reverent soul can go there without 
being touched with such feelings, and yet it 
would surprise you to note the numbers of 
snobs who remind one irresistibly of the pussy- 
cat in the palace who could see nothing more 
noteworthy in the abode of royalty than a little 
mouse under a chair. They seem to bring no 
higher ideas away with them from Egypt than 
those of dark-eyed Gharragees, daacing-girls, 
and dirty bukhshish beggars. It provokes me 
to think of it! 

Mrs. C. Surely this next eastern room mnst 
be the. sanctuary. It surpasses all that has 
gone before. 

Dr. R. That is called the hall of columns. 
Imagine yourself in a hall three hundred and 
twenty feet by one hundred and sixty, bounded 
by rows of columns eighty feet high and twenty- 
seven in circumference, and one hundred and 
thirty-four in number. Down the centre of the 
hall, between the gateways of the propyla, 
which form its eastern and western sides, is a 
double row wherein all are thirty-four feet in 
circumference. Remember, too, that every 
column is seulptured over its whole surface, 
and.that the capitals are all varied—carved in 
the shape of lotus buds or leaves, or some simi- 
lar device. The centre of the roof is elevated 
above the rest, giving opportunity for the vivid 
southern sunshine to enter and add life and 
brightness where man seems to have expended 
the utmost of his skill ; and so, just where the 
sunbeams would first fall, is a broad entabla- 
ture surrounding the opening, and welcoming 
them with the gayest, loveliest, most brilliant 
colors that the painter could make use of. Be- 
yond this are two smaller rooms separated by 
a propylon, and ornamented with lofty statues 
and mighty obelisks. From the most western 
of these the sanctuary is entered. Extraordi- 
nary efforts were made to protect, and though 
small, it was exquisite in design and workman- 
ship. It is now almost entirely demolished. 
Those obelisks you are looking at are very in- 
teresting. They are covered with hieroglyphics, 
puzzling and yet fascinating, while their great 
size deepens the impression they produce upon 
the beholder. What do you think of a pillar 
ninety feet high, tapering upward from a base 
eight feet square? One of them has very 
touching associations connected with it. It 
was raised by one of their ancient queens, 
Amense, to the memory of her father, and this 
token of filial love seems to have been endued 
with strength to resist both the decay and the 
ravages beneath which so much contemporary 
art has disappeared. 

Mr. C. Where, in the name of Thor’s ham- 
mer—I’m not sufficiently acquainted with the 
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gods of the Nile country to make a more appro- 
priate adjuration—did the old kings get their 
material for these immense works? That puz- 
zles me. I should suppose if they had dug into 
the earth for it, they would have reached 
through to America, and laid it open several 
ages before it was discovered. 

Mrs. C. What an original idea! You are 
quite a philosopher, husband. And that would 
make such a convenient explanation of the an- 
cient civilization that existed on our continent, 
too! Hail, Charley Carter, you have immor- 
talized yourself! Methinks I see the astonished 
Nile-men, after their Jong treasure-seeking ex- 
pedition, rising from the dark granite mine 
into the exuberaat thickets of Mexico or Peru, 
and founding the dynasty of the Montezumas 
or the Incas. A new laurel for the Pharaohs! 

Dr. R. Ha! ha! ha! Truly, madam, you are 
sufficiently imaginative to make me hope great 
things of you. I shall hereafter look to you 
for the great epic of the nineteenth century ; 
here is a subject ready to your hand—‘‘ The re- 
doubtable adventures of the quarriers of Pha- 
raoh, when they looked for marble and found 
a Paradise.” 

Mr. C. Certainly, it is a very reasonable 
hypothesis, but I am afraid lacking in proofs. 
We of the poetic faculty may accept it, but 
what do common folks say of the birthplace of 
these blocks and columns? 

Dr. R. The principal quarries were at Syene, 
near Elephantine, and at Silsili, further north, 
At both places are unfinished pieces of work ; 
at Syene, among other things, a long column 
ready to be raised from the quarry, and at Sil- 
sili, a sarcophagus which never received its 
destined owner. At both places, the thing 
which strikes a traveller most strangely is the 
seeming freshness of all the excavations. It 
seems as if the laborers, who died ages ago, had 
only left their work for a short holiday, and 
would soon return. We can know, with cer- 
tainty, the processes by which they cut those 
immense biocks and piliars, though it still 
seems almost incredible that in those early ages 
they should have had the mechanical know- 
ledge and skill necessary for raising and trans- 
porting them—a labor which modern engineers 
would find far from easy. Another odd thing 
about them is that the mode of quarrying in 
one place was entirely different from that in 
use at the other. At Syene, they bored holes 
in the rock at the corners of the required block, 
and split it by wedges inserted in them, while 
at Silsili, where the rock is much softer, all the 
work was done by the chisel or similar tool. 
We are all too apt, in thinking of those long, 
past ages, to forget that we must expect the 
same general features, as regards human cha- 
racter and actions, at least, as we see in our 
own day and country. The brotherhood of 
man is not bounded by the narrow circle of a 
generation. The Egyptians of four thousand 
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years ago had the same humanity, and we 
must, in picturing to ourselves their everyday 
life, expect to see the same discords and emu- 
lations, as well as the same industry and aspi- 
rations that we observe in our own nation. 

Mr. C. That is true ; and perhaps there were 
rival squads of workmen at those two quarries, 
vying with each other in the cheapness and 
elegance of their work, and each obstinately 
clinging to their own methods. I suppose there 
were many heart-burnings among the artists of 
old Thebes as they saw one promoted to the 
office of corrector of the paintings, and that old 
designer who overlooked the ornamentation of 
the tombs, and put in here and there a spirited 
stroke with his red pencil, er whole scenes 
where the action was too stirring or expressive 
for those who had not been promoted beyond 
the black crayon, was spurred on to do his best 
by competition as brisk as—well, as if they had 
been Yankees of the nineteenth century. 

Mrs. C. It seems to me that there must have 
been opportunity for all to display their power, 
where the work was done on such an immense 
scale. Tell us about Western Thebes, please. 

Dr. R. A continuation of the sphinx avenue, 
which we have seen leading down to the river, 
extends backwards and upwards, toward the 
west, to the mountain chain which follows the 
course of the Nile through its entire length. 
Here, perched upon the table-land which forms 
the side of the mountain was a temple where, 
no doubt, the pious pilgrims stopped to rest, 
and to look out upon the fair territory of their 
god. To the east, there lay at their feet the 
dark river, whose fertilizing power woke their 
gratitude and praise, while its hidden fountains, 
its unknown crigin added to its awfulness and 
sanctity ; beyond were the “‘ gorgeous palaces, 
the solemn temples,’’ from whose piled-up mag- 
nificence the tired eye passed gladly to the pur- 
plish hills which shut in the landscape ; to the 
west, between the hill-tops, they looked far out 
upon a sea of yellow sand stretching away in 
the distance to where the listening sky bent 
down to the Atlantic, with its whispered tales 
of undiscovered lands, and then with brighten- 
ing and loving eyes gazed upon the fertile home- 
land at their feet, whose greenness made a 
second horizon within the circling sand. All 
along the northern hillsides are the entrances 
to tombs, whose staircases, rich rooms, and 
winding halls often lead to the heart of the 
mountain before the real resting-place of poor 
mortality is reached. These are the sepulchres 
of the Theban kings, and it is from the decora- 
tive paintings and sculptures found in them 
that so much has been added to our knowledge 
of ancient Egyptian manners. To the south 
we find another temple, and further on the 
Memnonium, the palace of Rameses, whence a 
double row of statues, headed by those two 
celebrated as the vocal Memnon and its ecom- 
panion, led down to the river, opposite Luxor. 
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Mr. C. And this is Memnon! how is his 
glory departed! Kings, queens, philosophers, 
heroes, have passed through this mighty ave- 
nue, and worshipped before the sun’s great 
welcomer. Pharaohs have listened for the 
early harmony and obeyed its call to prayer, 
as we ‘‘the breezy call or incense-breathing 
morn.” 

Dr. R. And alas, the indifferent ears of nova- 
days people who hear not the breezy call, ken 
nothing of the incense, were equal-numbered 
among the skeptical Nile-men, whose dull ears 
could not catch the Memnon’s dainty tinkle, 
and who vouchsafed but an unbelieving smile 
to the poet’s eager transports. It was a singu- 
lar affair altogether. I have often wondered 
whether there was really any foundation for 
the story of it greeting the rising sun with 
music, each day—and, indeed, we can hardly 
doubt but that there was some truth in the re- 
port, when we notice the numbers who claimed 
to have heard it, and the still greater number 
who believed in it. Whether the sound was 
produced by some artifice of the priests, which 
seems to me the most reasonable explanation, 
or by the whistling of the wind through crevices 
in the stone, as has been held by some—I sup- 
pose it is impossible to discover at this late 
day, though, to be sure, no one can tell the 
new and wondrous ideas which a translation 
of the hieroglyphics will unfold to us. The 
statue itself is worthy of notice even now when 
itis a disfigured as well as a mute singer. It 
was sixty feet high, in the furm of a man seated 
upon a throne, the hands extended upon the 
knees, and in that position of calm watchful- 
nsss, gazing straight forward to the east. It 
was partially overthrown, probably by an earth- 
quake, though it is sometimes aseribed to the 
violence of Cambyses, and afterwards restored 
from the breast upward in five layers of granite. 
You have now a bird’s-eye view of Thebes in 
your minds, and from these pictures and books 
you can enlarge it, and perfect its details. 

Mr. C. And now tell us of Memphis. You 
never tire, do you? 

Dr. R. Never, in Egypt. We shall pass down 
the river, then, to ancient Moph, neglecting, 
for the present, the claims of the temples, tombs, 
cloud-capped towers, and prostrate columns 
which appear and disappear at our sides like 
ghosts, as we glide down among the golden 
lotus-blooms. There is one thing, however, that 
you would be sorry to miss, the most ancient of 
all known works of art in the world ; the statue 
of Ramten, found in a tomb at Abousir. 

Mrs. C. Is it really so, doctor? Then you 
must give me this picture of it; you know you 
promised me one of your Egyptian souvenirs. 

Dr. R. And you would prefer that? Foolish ! 
madam, there are much nicer sketches here. 

Mrs. C. But none so interesting. Only think 
of it! This piece of marble was the first whose 
long waiting was rewarded. It fulfilled its 





destiny before either Psyche, Venus, or Apollo 
had left Olympus to strike the cold whiteness 
of Pentelicus into life, and young Art trembled 
and bungled over this long before she put the 
magic lyre into Memnon’s hands. I must have 
it, doctor. And now—Excelsior! On to Mem- 
phis. 

Dr. R. In Memphis proper we shall find no- 
thing but ruins—but, yes, there is one obelisk 
standing in solitary stateliness, and lifting its 
proud height where all its compeers have 
perished. So utterly destroyed is this oldest 
of cities, that for centuries the site has been a 
matter of dispute, but modern research, added 
to ancient description, has proved clearly that 
the immediate vicinity of the great pyramids 
was the location of the city. The innumerable 
tombs around them argue strongly in support 
of the idea that there was once a great city near 
by, and the character of the pyramids them- 
selves, as royal burying-places, adds signifi- 
cance to it, and intimates that the adjoining 
city must have been one of power and dignity. 
The ruins, which cover the country for miles 
around, baffling as they have been to curiosity 
for so many ages, will probably soon yield their 
treasures of ancient wisdom and learning, and 
reveal the history of their once proud city. The 
pyramids and the great sphinx, however, are 
still here. There are many pyramids scattered 
throughout Egypt, but the three situated here 
are by far the largest. Many different stories 
are told about their builders, as no traveller or 
historian from Herodotus and Strabo down to 
the travelled youth of our own day, has omitted 
to add his share to the reputation of the pyra- 
mids. The heathen authors contented them- 
selves with fabulous accounts of their origin, 
and priests talk about their mysteries, glittering 
treasure chambers, and Nile encircled burial- 
islands. Later writers employed themselves in 
criticizing these old accounts, and too often in- 
venting substitutes for them; but the golden 
era of the scholar, seeking for new worlds to 
conquer, and of the curious novelty hunter, 
was ushered in when the entrance to the largest 
was found, and its interior penetrated. The 
whole structure is formed of successive layers 
of sicae varying in width from feet to inches, 
and making steps to the very top. It was once 
finished with a coating of polished red granite. 
At an elevation nearly agreeing with that of 
the third step was found the door slab, which 
being removed brought to view the winding 
halls, well-like pits, not yet thoroughly ex- 
plored, and lordly rooms, of which quite a 
number, it is supposed, are still unknown. In 
one of the rooms is the sarcophagus empty. 
Has it ever been occupied? Or was the proud 
builder of this mausoleum denied the royal rest 
he coveted? We may wonder at the splendor, 
and reverence the skill, but the words that the 
boastful inscriptions offer to our eyes are those, 
the saddest of the epitaphs of nations, ‘‘ Pha- 
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raoh, king of Egypt, is but a noise; he hath 
passed the time appointed.” 


led, from the first joyful moment when their 
famished eyes rested upon the flesh-pots of 


Mr. C. Is not the sphinx, “sphinx sphingo- | Egypt, through the lengthening years of their 


rum,” near the pyramids ? 

Dr. R. Yes, it rests here, a successful rival to 
its Greek namesake, without any fear that the 
secret of its origin and meaning will ever be 
fathomed. It has a human head, ornamented 
with an odd sort of headdress, while its body 
is thatof a reclining lion. The whole is carved 
from stone except the projecting legs, which 
are built of masonry. The entire length is 
reckoned at one hundred and fifty feet. The 
sand of the desert continually encroaches upon 
it, and though it was a few years ago to a cer-, 
tain degree removed, and the body partly ex- 
posed by the labors of M. Caviglia, the unruly 
winds have undone all his work, and left only 
the calm, well-poised head to watch over Mem- 
phis. Between the extended paws Caviglia 
found an altar, and the opinion is quite gener- 
ally held that some entrance might be found 
into the body itself, and that it would be found 
to have been designed for religious purposes. 
The pyramids and the sphinx were the twin 
wonders of Moph, and now are its twin monu- 
ments. At a short distance from the city, on 
the eastern side of the river, is the site of He- 
liopolis, the On of the Bible, which was pro- 
bably a sort of appendage to Memphis. It was 
a city of colleges and priests—the metropolis, 
as regards science, philosophy, and religion, of 
all Egypt, nay, of the ancient world. But the 
pride of learning and the pomps of priest-craft 
have come to the same decay which overtook 
the ambition of the warrior, and the ostentation 
of the king, and nothing is left of Heliopolis but 
a fallen statue, fallen among ruins. Thisstatue 
has recently been partly uncovered, and the fea- 
tures are remarkably well preserved, no doubt 
owing to its covering of debris. But, though 
ruins are heaped upor every side, conjecture has 
been busy with the place that so many ancient 
authors have lauded as their Alma Mater, and 
points out, with the eagerness of an Italian 
guide, the spots where our predecessors up the 
hill of science have trod, and shows the true 
antiquarian exultation as it directs us to the 
site of Plato’s house. 

Mr. C. Alexandria and Cairo were great 
cities, were they not? 

Dr. R. Yes, indeed, but modern. A person 
gets very aristocratic ideas of age in Egypt, 
and, after calling Thebes or Memphis his home, 
turns up his Pharaohnic nose at such upstarts 
as Alexander and Ptolemy. But there is a 
part of Egypt which we have not visitéd, the 
section where the treasure city of Rameses was 
built by the reluctant Israelites, and the scene 
of their wonderful deliverance. Research has 
not yet discovered certainly the site of this 
city, but it is generally located at the head of 
the Arsinoetic nome. There we can imagine 
the strange life that the Canaanitish pilgrims 


captivity until that solemn night, their last in 
Egypt. As we bid farewell to the land shadow- 
ing with wings, let us take up the march with 
them, for we shall find no grander path from 
the presence of the ghostly giant kings than 
that between the mountains and the sea, with 
the Divine Shechinah as a guide. On this last 
night, while the life-long slaves, now freed, are 
standing, each with his household, girded and 
ready for the march, eating in haste the Lord’s 
passover—all hearts oppressed by the long mo- 
ments of expectation and delay—a deeper so- 
lemnity falls upon the mind of the leader, and 
he communes with God in that prayer which 
echoed down the ages, until the sweet singer 
caught its tones, and turned its whispers into 
undying pearls. He looks toward the city, and, 
lo, the chambers of the tyrant are hidden by 
the cloudy defence of Him who has been to his 
people a dwelling-place in all generations! He 
remembers the visions of the creation, when be 
saw how the mountains were brought forth, 
and the earth and the world were made; now 
his opened eyes behold the Strong Angel smit- 
ing the heirs of Egypt, and he raises his soul to 
the Lord of life and death. 

Mrs. C. (Musingly. )— 

“Thou madest life in man and brute; 
Thou madest death !” 

Dr. R. His thoughts run back to the four- 
score years, long in their passage, but short as 
a preparation for this great career, which now 
seem, indeed, but as yesterday, and as a watch 
in the night, and then fly forward to the weary 
toil and thankless service which must be his ere 
the work of his hands be established. With 
such thoughts we may sum up the lessons that 
Egypt teaches, as Moses did through that som- 
bre night till the dawn shone dimly on the cof- 
fin of Joseph, to him both a burden and an 
inspiration, on the river, which had been for 
him a tender, faithful nurse, and on the peaked 
pyramids, the last vision of fading Egypt! 


WIispuM.—Never be ashamed of confessing 
your ignorance, for the wisest. man upon earth 
is ignorant of many things, insomuch that 
what he knows is mere nothing in comparison 
with what he does not know. There cannot 
be a greater folly in the world than to suppose 
that we know everything. 


EVERY man has a paradise around him till 
he sins, and the angel of an accusing conscience 
drives him from his Eden. And even then 
there are holy hours, when this angel sleeps 
and man comes back and with the innocent 
eyes of a child looks into his lost paradise 
again—into the broad gates and rural solitudes 





of nature.—Longeliow. 
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THE RENDEZVOUS. 
BY “SOURIS.” 


IT was eleven o’clock, one of those lovely 
summer nights, when the coolness was so re- 
freshing after a sultry day, that M. the Baron 
de Vigneux mounted his horse, and, followed ‘by 
a servant, crossed part of the suburbs of Saint 
Germain and left Paris by the Barriere d’Enfer. 
He was @ man of scarce thirty-eight years, 
and still retained all the attractions, as well as 
the tastes of the young. Widowed, and very 
wealthy, his whole heart was centred in his 
son, & young man of eighteen years, for whose 
future he was greatly concerned. Alfred was 
about entering the world, and it was necessary 
carefully to guard his youth and position. He 
would be rich, it is true; still a young man 
should have a profession. He was attending 
the law-school of St. Cyr, and the question 
was—should he make him a second lieutenant 
oralawyer? Shall the youug Alfred become 
aide-de-camp to our princes, or take his seat 
some day in the Chamber of Deputies? This 
must be decided. 

Baron de Vigneux had married at the early 
age of twenty; and though at the decease of 
his wife he was able to exclaim, like Louis 
XIV. on the occasion of the death of his queen, 
“This is the first grief she has ever caused 
me !’’ he was none the less determined 4o marry 
his son as latein lifeas possible. He therefore 
observed the inclinations of Alfred with atten- 
tion, sought to keep himself advised of his 
movements, and decided to submit to his choice 
provided the young man should make a suit- 
able selection. The day in which our story 
opens he had entered Alfred’s room, and in the 
absence of his son scrupled not to search among 
his papers, etc. As may be supposed, he found 
much that he had the prudence to overlook, as 
well as a great deal that was of no importance. 
But on opening an album his first glance fell 
upon a note, where he read :— 

My FRrEND—At midnight, in the little sum- 
mer house. Neither sooner or later, my friend, 
for then mamma will suspect nothing. 

CLEMENCE. 

**Oh, ho!” cried the father, ‘‘a meeting at 
midnight, during the mother’s first nap. This 
is dreadful! Myson is lost !”’ 

The baron already saw, in imagination, a 
young girl ruined, an indignant family demand- 
ing marriage. He saw a host of brothers, 
cousins, and uncles, rushing upon Alfred with 
drawn sword, and his son’s entrance into the 
world inaugurated by duels. He carefully 
closed the album, restored it to its place, and 
leaving the apartment of his son repaired to 
the stables, where he found a servant engaged 
in grooming a beautiful bay, the favorite horse 
of Monsieur Alfred. 

“So your young master is going out ?’’ said 
Mons. de Vigneux tohim. “Jean,” added he 





to the servant, ‘‘come here and listen to me; 
and see that you answer, truthfully, all my 
questions, or I will discharge you on the spot.” 

‘Yes, monsieur,” replied the domestic, lay- 
ing down his brush. 

‘“My son mounts his horse every day and 
you attend him !”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘* Where do you go ?” 

** Always to the same place, monsieur.”’ 

Exactly. And to what place?” 

“ Monsieur, that is what’’— 

“That is what—I will discharge you this 
instant if you do not speak.”’ 

‘* Monsieur, we go to Sceaux.”’ 

**To Sceaux. What then?’ 

‘‘ Toa small house, with green blinds, a little 
to the right, my lord.” 

** And that house is occupied by—?” 

‘* By an old gardener, a chambermaid, and a 
cook.”’ 

**You shall leave, if you do not tell all you 
know.”’ 

“Monsieur, there is also a lady and her 
daughter.”’ 

“* Who is called ‘Clemence,’ ”’ said M. de Vig- 
neux. ‘* How old is she ?” 

‘*Oh, monsieur, she is very young, scarcely 
fifteen.”’ 

** Pretty ?”” 

‘So Monsieur Alfred says—black hair and 
eyes, @ beautiful complexion. He would be 
very unhappy, sir, if’’— 

‘Very well. My son told you to be ready to 
set out for Sceaux to-night at eleven o’clock?” 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

‘And you often make similar journeys at 
the same hour ?’’ 

** Never, my lord; this is the first time.”’ 

M. de Vigneux decided at once what course 
to pursue. He confided in a friend, who pro- 
mised to take possession of the young Alfred 
at eight o’clock that evening, and keep him 
engaged until the following morning. For 
himself he mounted his horse, as we said in the 
beginning, and measuring his speed, in order to 
arrive at the right moment, he reached Sceaux 
some minutes before midnight. Jean, who 
followed, exclaimed, pointing to a country- 
house, whose white walls could be distinguished 
through the darkness— 

“ There it is, monsieur.”” 

‘* The gate ought to be open,” said the baron. 
Ts there a dog?” 

“No, monsieur, there is an old gardener, 
who gets drunk regularly every night, and who 
at this hour ought to be sleeping like a dor- 
mouse; then there are two maids.” 

‘Now I think of it, what is the name of 
Mademoiselle Clemence’s mother?” 

** Madame Girard.” 

‘“«Madame Girard. Is she rich ?”’ 

‘‘ Monsieur can very easily see that the ladies 
are not rich, when they have so small a house, 
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when they have neither footman, coachman, 
or equipage. However, they seem in easy cir- 
cumstances.” 

M, de Vigneux dismounted, and leaving his 
horse in the care of Jean he advanced toward 
the house of Madame Girard, where he found 
the gate open, as he had foreseen. He took a 
path leading to the little summer-house, which 
he soon reached. It was asummer night, as we 
have said ; the moon was not shining, it is true, 
but the twinkling stars were, to use the words 
of the poet, “darkly bright.”” Through the 
clear atmosphere, M. de Vigneux beheld a white 
figure resting upon one of the rustic seats of the 
arbor, and he rapidly approached, assured that 
this was the person who loved his son, and 
having no desire for concealment he hastened 
to make himself known. 

‘* Mademoiselle,’ said he to her, “it is not 
Monsieur Alfred, I am his father, the Baron 
de Vigneux. Calm yourself, mademoiseile, I 
shall not betray you. A natural solicitude 
leads me to inquire into the conduct of my son, 
and to acquaint myself with his whereabouts ; 
I have discovered his secret, and learned that 
he had the happiness of interesting you. . This 
meeting was known to me ; my son is otherwise 
engaged, and I am here.’’ 

The person whom he addressed arose from 
her seat, recoiled a step or two, covered with 
confusion, and inclining her head upon her 
bosom appeared to weep. 

“Do not weep, mademoiselle,’’ said M. de 
Vigneux, approaching her with respectful cour- 
tesy, ‘‘ your secret, if you have one, is in good 
hands. It may be possible that you have given 
this rendezyous to my son in order to say to 
him that this clandestine courtship is not agree- 
able to you; that when he has the happiness 
of wooing a person like yourself, he should do 
so boldly, in daylight, and with the knowledge 
of his father! I believe this to be the case; 
indeed I am more than persuaded that were 
my son here, on his knees before you, you 
would thus answer him; and I am here (ex- 
cuse the interest which I take in your welfare, 
mademoiselle) to say to you that this meeting, 
though honorable in intention, is attended with 
much danger. Accept the advice of one more 
experienced than yourself. A young girlshould 
never take so decided a step as yours without 
the knowledge and consent of her mother. My 
son is an honorable man ; I can answer for the 
loyalty of his sentiments; but he is still a 
minor, and cannot dispose of himself without 
my consent, and I assure you that I am very 
far from being willing that he should marry. 
Excuse the course which I have pursued in this 
matter, which may seem hasty, but I leave you 
to judge of its sincerity and propriety. I do 
not know you except by name ; I am ignorant 
of your position, therefore what I have to say 
to you need give you no concern. I shall not 
permit my son to marry under six years. See, 





then, to what danger you have exposed your- 
self.” 

M. de Vigneux was a very agreeable man, 
still young, and there was, in his manner, a 
gentleness and affability which softened all 
that might seem harsh or abrupt. He soon 
changed the subject, congratulating himself 
that he was profiting by an unlooked-for plea- 
sure. His companion became, little by little, 
accustomed to his presence ; the baron tried to 
make her forget the disappointment he had 
caused her, and apparently succeeded. They 
conversed, at first, of indifferent matters, and 
then spoke of their tastes and sentiments, and 
were surprised to find each other entirely con- 
genial. M. de Vigneux felt a desire to become 
better acquainted with one so interesting and 
refined as Mile. Clemence; he admired the 
purity and wisdom of her language, and the 
delicacy of her tastes ; he felt his youth renewed 
in her presence, and he almost envied the hap- 
piness of his son, who, he felt assured, could 
not rightly appreciate the value of her lovely 
mind. But it was necessary to leave the young 


-enchantress, and the baron besought permission 


to present himself to her mother. 

“Oh, no,” said she, “not yet. Mamma 
knows nothing of this interview, and I require 
@ little time to prepare for the ordeal.”’ 

It was at length agreed that the baron should 
wait a week or two, when he should pay a visit 
to Mme. Girard in company with his son. Then 
bidding her a reluctant farewell, he remounted 
his horse, and, as he retraced the road to Paris, 
much less quickly, however, than he came, he 
became lost in thought, while he asked himself 
if he had not allowed himself to become more 
interested in the lovely stranger than was right 
or proper. If he should perchance become the 
rival of his son! and did the young girl really 
love Alfred? it seemed to him not; for he 
thought he detected, in her conversation, much 
tenderness toward himself. Alfred, on the 
other hand, was not at the age of true; pre- 
found, and reflective feelings! No, he was a 
boy, who loved all women as he loved any new 
thing, no more; the first pretty face, the first 
little grisette who crossed his path, would cause 
him to forget Mile. Clemence Girard ; this he 
could foresee. In the midst of these reflections 
he stopped his horse, and turning toward his 
servant: ‘Jean,’ said he, “have you ever 
seen this young lady, Mile. Clemence ?”’ 

“Yes, monsieur; we have often dined at 
Sceaux.”” 

“Ts she truly pretty?” 

“Yes, sir, most beautiful.’’ 

“Tt is very singular,’’ said he to himself, 
“how that girl troubles me; she really inte- 
rests me, though I have never seen her face.”’ 

‘* Monsieur,’’ thought Jean to himself, “‘re- 
mained a long time with Mademoiselle Girard.”’ 

The following day the kind friend who had 
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t-mporarily taken charge of M. Alfred, restored | Yesterday she listened to me with great atten- 


him to his father. 

“Sir,” said the baron, “I understand that 
you keep company that I know nothing of. 
There is a Madame Girard at whose house you 
are very attentive.” 

‘* Father! father’’— 

‘Therein is a young person, talented, grace- 
ful, and beautiful.” 

** Yes, father.’’ 

‘*To whom you have given your heart.” 

** Yes, father.’’ 

‘* You cannot be ignorant, sir, that Mlle. Cle- 
mence Girard is not the sort of person that I 
will allow you to compromise.’’ 

**No, father; but’’— 

**You will have the goodness, sir, not to re- 
turn to the house of those ladies, I request; 
and you know what that request signifies.’’ 

‘*You are very severe with me, my father.’’ 

M. de Vigneux, in thus preventing his son’s 
visits, hoped to interrupt an intimacy which 
he thought could be very easily broken. You 
may judge of his surprise when, that afternoon, 
Jean, the servant of Alfred, presented himself. 
‘* Monsieur,’’ said he, “you are the master ; 
you can send me away if I do not please you; 
I ought to serve you with more fidelity even 
than Ido yourson. Here is a letter.”’ 

The baron took the missive, glanced at the 
superscription, and, after hesitating a few mo- 
ments, opened it. 

“My FRIEND,” said the epistle, ‘“‘ you did 
not come yesterday. I know what has oc- 
curred to prevent you; I await you to-night. 
At midnight, my friend, CLEMENCE.” 

“What is the meaning of that?” said the 
baron. “Ah! she awaits—I will go!” 

That night, at eleven o’clock, M. de Vig- 
neux, after having carefully disposed of his 
son, mounted his horse, and, unattended this 
time by the servant, again took the road to 
Sceaux ; he arrived a few minutes before mid- 
night, found the gate open, as on the preceding 
night, and entered, with his horse, which he 
fastened to a tree, and, after having closed the 
gate, to guard against surprise, he turned his 
steps toward the little summer-house. With- 
out knowing why he did so, in spite of the 
obscurity which would reign during the inter- 
view, the baron had made a careful toilet; his 
boots were highly polished, his riding pants 
were of a soft and perfumed leather, fresh from 
the hands of the maker, and his new coat fitted 
his elegant figure with as much style as thongh 
these fashionable details could be distinguished 
in the darkness. 

‘I have read,” said he to himself, “that 
young girls are very deceiving ; in spite of their 
winning and caressing ways, we can never de- 
pend upon what they say. However,’ added 
he, boldly turning into the avenue, ‘‘I am not 
an old man, I am not forty years old; when I 
appear in society I make quite a sensation. 





tion, and replied with much feeling; and at the 
close of the interview, where she treated me so 
kindly—instead of dreaming of me, she writes 
to my son.”’ 

The baron here confessed one thing: he loved 
Mile. Clemence ; it was very bad for a father 
to become the rival of his son, but it was none 
the less true. What was to be done? How 
should he meet the young girl whom he sur- 
prised for the second time? Should it be as an 
irritated father or a jealous lover?. Before he 
could decide that question, he was in the little 
summer-house ; he was seated on astone bench, 
and held in his hand a little delicate hand which 
did pot withdraw itself. 

**It is I again,’’ said he, “‘ not Alfred.”’ 

A little silvery laugh was his only answer. 

“You do not appear surprised, mademoiselle ; 
you leave your hand in mine. You expected 
me, then ?”’ 

** Precisely this, monsieur,’’ replied a sweet 
voice, ‘“‘one of two things; either monsieur, 
your son, would receive my note, and then I 
could repeat to him the good advice I received 
last night, or, if it should fall into your hands, 
I should in that case receive a visit from you ; 
that of yesterday did not cause me to dread an- 
other.” 

In these words the baron thought he saw a 
confession—a declaration; it seemed to him 
also that she intended to dismiss his son. He 
now felt assured that Alfred was not beloved, 
and had never been; he was, therefore, not 
supplanting him, he was only taking an unoc- 
cupied place; throwing aside, therefore, all 
reserve, he declared his love in the most fer- 
vent and earnest language. 

** Bat, monsieur,”’’ said the young girl, while 
her voice trembled with emotion, ‘‘I think your 
son loves me ; indeed, I know it; but how can 
you love me when you have never seen my 
face?” 

**Do you not know, then,” replied M. de Vig- 
neux, “‘that the eyes of love can pierce the 
deepest gloom? You think that the darkness 
hides you from my vision ; you deceive your- 
self, mademoiselle. I see your snowy brow, 
your beautiful raven tresses, the delicate oval 
of your face, and the graceful arch of your 
lovely mouth.”’ 

At these words, Mile. Clemence wrapped 
herself carefully in her shawl; M. de Vigneux 
said truly ; the night was so clear, that one 
could very readily judge of the beauty of a wo- 
man so near as was the fair girl to the baron. 
But in vain did he redouble his protestations of 
love, the young girl evaded them all. It was 
getting late, he must leave her; but first he 
besought an interview for the following night. 

** Willingly,” said the young girl, retiring, 
and she glided from the summer-house, and 
disappeared, like Galatea, among the trees, ere 
he could follow her. 
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** My son,’’ said M. de Vigneux, on the fol- 
lowing morning, “‘do you really love Mlle. Cle- 
mence Girard ?” 

* Yes, father.” 

‘But are you sure that she loves you in re- 
turn?” 

**T have not a doubt of it.”’ 

**You have not seen her for two days, as I 
made you give up your rendezvous; you must 
feel quite anxious.” 

**T, not the least in the world.”’ 

‘‘Suppose you have a rival ?” 

‘That is impossible.”’ 

“Ah! well, I see I must be frank with you. 
I love your sweetheart.” 

“‘T sincerely hope that you will love her some 
day.”’ 

“T already love her, I say ; I love and ad- 
mire her, my unhappy boy,’’ added the hypo- 
critical baron, ‘and 4m loved in return.’’ 

“That is right; she always promised me to 
love her father-in-law very much.”’ 

‘But you do not comprehend me; she pre- 
fers me to you, and I seriously think of getting 
a stepmother for you in the course of a month, 
and that mother shall be Mlle. Clemence. Do 
you understand me now ?” 

Alfred cut a pirouette in the air, trilled a re- 
frain from the opera, and left the room with a 
burst of laughter. 

“Ah! you think you are safe,” said his 
father. ‘‘ Well, we will see. All is fair in 
love.” 

The baron, who had passed two very fatigu- 
ing nights, sought his couch and slept, dream- 
ing, like Joconda, of his coming success. At 
eleven o’clock he again mounted his horse, and 
midnight saw him again entering the little sum- 
mer-house. This time he found no one within. 
Astonished, and wondering what was the cause 
of her absence, he called in a low voice. All 
at once his arms were seized from behind by a 
couple of strong men, who cried: ‘‘ Thief !”’ 

“Ah! it is you, knave! We have been 
watching for you for eight hours; you will not 
escape Very soon.”’ 

‘Be silent, wretches!’’ said M. de Vigneux. 
“Tam nothief! Hold! hold! Hereis money! 
Take my purse!’ 

“The rogue!’’ cried the old gardener, for it 
was he who was aiding his fellow-servant. 
*“The wretch offers us gold to let him rob the 
house !’’ 

Just then a window of the house opened, and 
a lady stepped out upon the balcony. 

‘‘Madame Girard, Madame Girard,” cried 
the gardener, ‘‘we have got him, we have 
caught the thief!’’ 

Never had M. de Vigneux found himself in 
so embarrassing a situation. But he thought 


‘it best to allow them to conduct him before the 


lady, who ought to be able to see who and 
what he was. The two peasants carefully led 
him into a hall, where they were consulting 





whether they should tie him, when a door 
opened, and Mme. Girard appeared, holding a 
taper in her hand. She saw at once that her 
servants had made a mistake, and that he who 
stood before her was not’a malefactor. 

**T will not detain you long, monsieur,’’ said 
she, “‘ but let us leave the hall. Will you fol- 
low me into the parlor ?’’ 

Very much embarrassed, M. de Vigneux 
entered an apartment furnished with the most 
exquisite taste, and found himself face to face 
with a lady of about thirty-two years, but whose 
fine complexion and delicate features gave her 
the air of twenty-five. If the baron was ele- 
gantly dressed, Mme. Girard, on her part, had 
made a simple toilet, but with such perfect 
taste and such scrupulous care, that it was easy 
to see she was used to the best society. 

“Tt is the voice of Clemence,”’ thought the 
baron, “but it is not sbe; Clemence is 
younger.” 

**T am sorry for the injury that you have re- 
ceived at the hands of my men, monsieur,”’ 
said Mme. Girard, ‘‘ but why do you come to 
my house at this hour of the night ?’”’ 

**Madame,”’ replied the baron, confusedly, 
dazzled by a beauty superior to that with which 
his imagination had endowed Mlle. Clemence, 
‘madame—I do not know—truly.”” He did 
not wish to compromise the young lady, and 
he found himself in a most awkward position. 

** Why do you come to my house, monsieur ?’’ 
repeated Mme. Girard. 

“Madame, I have not the honor of knowing 
you. I did not know it was your house ; but 
your gardener has a very pretty daughter, 
who”’— 

“My gardener has no daughter.”’ 

M. de Vigneux bit his lip with vexation and 
shame. He saw that one false step had thrown 
him into another. 

‘Why do you come to my house, monsieur ?”’ 

“Madame, I often come to Sceaux, and a 
young femme-de-cchambre, I believe she is 
yours’’— 

“A femme-de-chambre of mine! Impossible, 
monsieur! I have but two maids; one is fifty- 
six years old, the other sixty. What is your 
name, monsieur?”’ 

‘The Baron de Vigneux.” 

‘De Vigneux!’’ said Mme. Girard. “‘ Why 
there is a young gentleman of that name visits 
my house.”’ 

“He is my son, madame.” 

“ That does not explain your nocturnal visit.’’ 

‘“Madame, there is a young lady here,”’ said 
M. de Vigneux, who began to regain some as- 
surance. ‘My son, forgetting what he owed 
to you, has allowed himself to love her, and 
they had agreed upon a rendezvous, dangerous 
to both. Then, madame’’— 

“A young lady, monsieur!” interrupted 
Mme. Girard. “Do you speak of Clemence, 
my daughter ?” 
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“Yes, madame, I confess with regret. Ma- 
demoiselle, your daughter, gave a rendezvous 
to Alfred; but fear nothing, he has not seen 
her. It is I who have had the honor of enter- 
taining Mlle. Clemence, and you may be certain 
that’’— 

‘*My daughter, monsieur,”’ quietly replied 
Mme. Girard, ‘‘ has a mother full as careful of 
her conduct as you possibly could be of that of 
monsieur, your son. She gave a rendezvous, 
it is true, but be persuaded that if she had that 
imprudence, it is no reason why I should allow 
her to keep the engagement. For three days 
my daughter has not been at Sceaux.”’ 

‘*How, madame, have I not passed an hour 
with her?” 

“No, monsieur. I have followed your ex- 
ample. Parental prudence led you to come to 
the rendezvous of your son; the same feeling 
led me to take the place of my daughter.” 

The baron’s eyes were opened. He fell at 
the feet of Mme. Girard, ashamed of a fault 
which nothing could excuse. He confessed his 
love for her, praying her to forget his error, 
and render him the happiest of men. 

‘Confess, monsieur, that you thought me 
only fitteen.”’ 

“And you, madame, confess that my son 
was your accomplice.” 

‘* He was not, until after our first interview, 
monsieur. You are such a dangerous rival 
that the boy was almost in despair.’’ 

‘‘And your gardener, madame, and these 
cries: ‘Thief! thief!’” 

“You are so bold, monsieur, that I was 
obliged to resort to something of the kind.” 

Some time after, M. de Vigneux met the 
**Clemence”’ whom he had believed himself in 
love with. She was a little school-girl, lively 
and pretty, it is true, but was far from possess- 
ing the beauty and grace of her mother. 

Mme. Girard soon become Baroness de Vig- 
neux, and, after M. Alfred was admitted to the 
bar, he espoused the lovely Mlle. Clemence. 


<beote- 
>> 





In the commission of evil fear no man so 
much as thyself: another is but one witness 
against thee; thou art a thousand; another 
thou. mayst avoid—thyself thou canst not. 
Wickedness is its own punishment.—Quaries. 

NOTHING unites people like companionship 
in intellectual enjoyment. It does more—it 
gives them mutual respect, and to each among 
them self-respect—that corner-stone of all vir- 
tue.—Sir John Herschel, 


WONDER is a pause of reason, a sudden ces- 
sation of the mental progress which lasts only 
while the understanding is fixed upon some 
single idea, and is at an end when it recovers 
force enough to divide the objects into its parts, 
or mark the intermediate gradations from the 


TWICE A BRIDE. 
BY LEROY. 
Sue kneels at the humble altar rail 
In her robes of purest white, 
While around her falls the snowy veil 
Like a cloud of misty light. 
The dying sun’s last glorious beam, 
‘Through the open casement shed, 
Lights up, with a tender, golden gleam, 
Her gently drooping head. 


The words are spoken which make her one 
With the lover at her side, 

Whose soft dark eyes so tenderly chone, 
As they rested on his bride. 

The orange flowers, which wreathe her hair, 
Breathe a perfume sweet around. 

Tread softly ! love, trust, and hope are there, 
Making it hallowed ground. 


Again she kneels at the altar rail, 
To repeat the nuptial vow; 
The orange wreath and the bridal veil 
Encirele once more her brow. 
No golden ray of the setting sun 
Can steal through the dazzling light 
Of the flashing lamps, to rest upon 
The bride in her robes of white. 


The head, which was once so shyly bowed 
In the mellow, evening light, 

Is lifted now, that the eager crowd 
May gaze on her beauty bright. 

That aged man with the wrinkled brow, 
All broken in mind and health, 

Is her chosen lord, for she is now 
The bride of station and wealth. 


Has she no thought of the long ago? 
Of the village church at home, 

Where she knelt with him now lying low 
In the cold and silent tomb? 

No haunting memory of the past? 
Of eyes, where the love light shone? 

Of a tender voice and a hand which clasped, 
With a loving touch, her own? 


All pulseless and cold that hand now lies, 
And the tender voice is still ; 
Fast closed in death are the soft dark eyes, 
Which the love light used to fill. 
Forgotten all! The wreath in her hair 
Breathes no perfume sweet around. 
Alas! no love and no trust are there 
To make this hallowed ground. 








THE difference there is betwixt honor and 
honesty seems to be chiefly the motive: the 
honest man does that from duty which the man 
of honor does for the sake of character.—Shen- 
stone. 


A SwEET TEMPER.—No trait of character 
is more valuable in a woman than the possession 
of a sweet temper. Home can never be made 
happy without it. It is like a flower that 
springs up in our pathway, reviving and cheer- 
ing us. Let aman go home at night wearied 
by the toils of the day, and how soothing is a 
word dictated by a good disposition! It is 
sunshine falling on his heart. Study, then, to 
acquire and retain a sweet temper ; it is more 
valuable than gold ; it captivates more than 





first agent to the last consequence.—Johnson,. 


beauty ; and retains all its freshness and power. 
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GUDEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 
LESSON VI. 
FIGURE AND OBJECT DRAWING. 


Iw executing the copies here given, and, in- 
deed, in all other drawings which aze to be 
shaded, the outlines must first be put in before 





Fig. 1. 





anyattempttoshadeis made. The pupil should 
endeavor to produce the proper degree of shade 
at one operation, without having occasion to go 
over or darken it afterwards. This retouching 
spoils the effect of clearness aud spirit which 


Fig. 3. 





Nae 








shading at one operation is calculated to give, 
and which all drawings should have. The 
drawings in Figs. 1 and 2 will be very easily put | 
in. The outline of Fig. 3 should be drawn in 
the manner heretofore explained, the shading | 
put in by bold strokes from top to bettom, be- 
cause if done at two operations a shadow would 


Fig. 5. 








result, by which the effect would be spoiled; a 
few cross-strokes may be next put in, which 





will give a little roundness to the sketch. In 





Fig. 4, the nearest part of the oval is to be drawn 
considerably stronger, so as to bring it forward. 
Figs. 5 and 6 are examples in which the ellipse 
is distinguishable. In copying Fig. 7, a nice 
broken outline should first be obtained; the 
shading being simple needs no explanation. 
The outline of Fig. 8is to be drawn as formerly ; 
the indented parts of the leaf to be put in slight- 


Fig.,2. 





ly, and afterwards the stronger shadow, which 
throws forward the curled edge of the leaf. In 
copying the anrexed sketch of a grindstone, to 
get the outline correctly the framework should 
be drawn first, carefully observing the relative 


Fig. 4. 





, proportions of the parts, in order to give an idea 


of perspective.* Having done this, an ellipse 
may be drawn to represent the stone, part of 
this to be rubbed out afterwards ; in shading the 
drawing, the nearer parts should be made darker 
than those distant ; this causes the latter to re- 
cede, having the appearance of distance. In 
Fig. 10, we give the representation of an old 
gate ; it is so simple that it needs no explana- 
tion. Fig. 11, which is the representation of a 
familiar object, is treated under a very simple 
effect of light and shade; the shaded parts 
bringing forward the light ones ; this effect is 
called relief. It is of the utmost importance 
that the pupil should have a clear knowledge 
of the mode of producing this effect. We 
would recommend her to try the experiment 





* Hereafter the subject of Perspective will be fully 
treated of; before Perspective can be mastered, it is 
absolutely necessary that the pupil should be able 
to sketch by the assistance of the eye. 
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Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 































of placing simple objects so as to relieve 
each other, and to sketch them in this man- 
ner ; this will enable her very speedily to 
understand the method of attaining the 
effect. In Fig. 12, the same effect is dis- 
played, only reversed ; a mixture of light 
and shade throwing back the other end, 
which is in half tint. In Fig. 13, which is 
the representation of a fuchsia-leaf, the 
outline must be put in in the manner here- 
tofore explained; the shading is similar 
to that in Fig 8. After copying this, we 
would recommend the pupil to get a simi- 
lar leaf, and place it in various positions, 
so that the light and shade will be vari- 
ously disposed. This will afford excellent 
practice, and will accustom the pupil to % 

draw or sketch from nature. In Fig. 14, which | the stumps throwing the light parts forward, 
is the representation of a rural stile, the pupil | and the shaded sides of these causing the back 
will find the principle of relief shown in Figs. | part to recede. 

11 and 12 again displayed ; the shading behind 


* POETRY. 














Fig. 12. 











TRAMPLED SNOW. 
BY MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 


TREAD on it lightly, careless feet ; 
Once it was pure and white— 

This trampled snow along the street, 
So hateful to our sight ; 
Would you crush it in mere despite? 


It came from God in stainless guise, 
‘When earth lay fast asleep— 

A fragile offspring of the skies, 
Doomed from ite birth to weep 
The beauty that it could not keep. 


So frail! so fair! its cold heart thrilled 
Beneath the sun’s warm glow ; 

A lava-tide its pulses filled— 
The bitter end we know, 
So full of shame, disgrace, and woe. 


Who blamed the fiery sun, 
The ardent warmth he shed? 

The victim only was undone, 
One heart alone had bled, 


And must be crushed with ruthless tread. 





Pure as the freshly-fallen snow, 
A girl in beauty grew ; 

There came a human fiend, with flow 
Of honeyed words, to woo 
Her love, well knowing how to sue. 


She listened, full of guileless trust, 
Alas! for woman’s fame; 

He trailed her virtue in the dust, 
He basely mocked her shame, 
And left her but a ruined name, 


Are eyes of pity never wet 
For creatures so forlorn? 
Must she be trampled lower yet, 
And, writhing ’neath our scorn, 
More wretched greet each coming morn? 


Who knows what fountains might be stirned 
Within her heart the while, 

If she should hear one kindly word, 
Should see one friendly smile? 
She was not always lost and vile. 
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MRS. LEIGH. 


BY PETIT LICHEN, 


CHAPTER II.-—(Concluded.) 

THE delicate May bloom had given place to 
the deeper tints of June, when Mr. Leigh seated 
his wife and mother in the carriage awaiting 
their arrival at the depéot. 

‘* Hillside is a very pretty place, William,’’ 
observed Maggie, hol@ing her veil aside, and 
gazing with interest from the carriage window 
as they drove through the shaded street, bright, 
on either side, with gardens, where summer 
amid a trailing glory of flowering vines, was 
burning her fragrant incense. 

Mrs. Weldon’s fingers wound themselves 
tightly together, as Mr. Leigh exclaimed, in 
laughing surprise: ‘‘ This is not Hillside, Mar- 
garet!’” Long ago Maggie had said: ‘ Please 
call me Margaret, as my mother does,’’ and the 
old refrain, “‘My Maggie,” troubled her no 
more from William Leigh’s lips. “It is two 
miles hence.” 

“Then Hillside is, of course, the merest 
hamlet?” 

‘Hillside is your own estate, love,’’ mirth- 
fully responded Mr. Leigh. ‘This is the town 
of C Mac 

The veil dropped a friendly screen between 
Maggie’s white face and the ever-fond eyes of 
her husband. She made no reply. 

“T perceive you are completely silenced,” he 
continued, “‘ and question the wisdom of mak- 
ing you the recipient of another piece of intel- 
ligence which I have kept in reserve for this 
time.” 

Mrs. Weldon was about to speak, when Mag- 
gie’s clear accents arrested her. A little less 
musical—a little more measured than usual 
they were, but that was all the difference. ‘I 
suppose I am expected to plead guilty to the 
charge of stupidity which you are doubtless 
bringing against me; but you must recollect 
that you and mother are the blameworthy ones. 
I had only glanced at the deed when mother 
sealed it up, and it was your suggestion that it 
should remain sealed. In addition to that, I 
am quite positive you never mentioned C 
till this hour ; and, as you held our tickets to- 
day, I had no means of becoming enlightened.” 

‘‘A very ingenious defence, so far,’”’ laughed 
Mr. Leigh, “‘ but the conductor announced the 
station. How do you meet that?” 

‘‘ By saying that he must bea remarkably in- 
distinct speaker, or I must have been a dreamer 
just at that moment.” 

“Very good! There is something of hu- 
mility in that reply, and in reward I will tell 
you that our old acquaintance, Doctor Ray, 
is practising here, and steadily making his way 
to fortune. He is a splendid fellow, and well 
deserves the success which has crowned him. 
We met several times during my superintend- 
ence of the Hillside work, and I invited him to 











visit us ; adding the information that in Mrs. 
Leigh he would find the whilom belle of F 
Yow both remember him?” glancing at Mrs. 
Weldon. 

Again the even voice rung its calm answer. 
“Oh, yes! And itis not so great a surprise, 
for we knew that he settled in C o 

The mother’s restless fingers, which seemed 
to move in unison with the heart’s anxious 
pulsations, lay quietly folded in her lap, as she 
asked: “Is Doctor Ray the only physician 
here, William ?’’ 

“The only practising one. Old age and fee- 
ble health have entirely incapacitated Doctor 
Moore, I learn.” 

‘Then we depend upon Doctor Ray in the 
event of illness ?”’ 

** Both of choice and necessity.”’ 

The carriage soon entering the Hillside 
grounds, Mr. Leigh was fully occupied in di- 
recting the attention of his companions to the 
beauties surrounding them. Winding paths, 
flowering shrubs, grand old trees, with statues, 
bowers, and rustic seats had been brought in 
requisition to render this the loveliest spot in 
the region. Before the mansion—large and 
elegant, without being imposing—an exquisite 
fountain dripped its monotonous song, while 
flowers, rare and beautiful, circled its green 
resting-place with brilliant hues, and silently 
shed their evening offerings of fragrance. 

Maggie stepped from the carriage with a dull 
sense of pain at her heart, and vainly strove to 
shake off the foreboding of deeper sorrow op- 
pressing her at so untimely a moment. 

“You see, dear, the very tropics lay their 
glories at your feet to welcome your coming,” 
said Mr. Leigh, pointing to the rare plants 
adorning each end of the broad steps leading to 
the portico. 

Maggie smiled a ‘‘thank you,” in acknow- 
ledgment of her husband’s graceful compli- 
ment, and then gazed in admiring silence upon 
the prospect before her, of which the somewhat 
elevated site of Hillside commanded an exten- 
sive view. 

“So you like Hillside and its surroundings ?”’ 
asked happy Mr. Leigh. 

“They are surpassingly beautiful; and my 
husband is the best and most generous of men,” 
replied Maggie, a thrill of gratitude and bitter 
regret penetrating her heart. 

He smiled fondly upon her, saying, with 
some anxiety: ‘‘ You are pale, Margaret; even 
paler than our dear and frail mother, who 
stands here in speechless admiration, her tear- 
dimmed eyes alone telling how much she likes 
Hillside.” 

‘And how much she loves and honors her 
son,” returned Mrs. Weldon. 

“Of which he is duly proud, mother,” said 
Mr. Leigh, leading the way into the hall. 

Even Maggie’s exquisite taste could suggert 
no improvement, as one after another the hand- 
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some apartments were thrown open for her 
hasty inspection. Love had superintended all, 
bringing its subordinates of wealth, taste, and 
art to execute its fair designs, and faultless in- 
deed was the result. 

As the days dragged their slow length, Mag- 
gie bitterly realized the insufficiency of earthly 
things to confer enduring happiness, though 
still blind or indifferent to the truth that the 
bane is found in dedicating them to purely 
selfish ends ; their judicious use being produc- 
tive of good alone. She thought how each ful- 
filled hope had brought some blighting sorrow, 
and quailed before the new trial so unexpect- 
edly threatening her. 

Thus thought and felt Mrs. Leigh, while the 
daily callers from C pronounced her the 
most enviable of women, and passed from Hill- 
side completely charmed with the grace and 
intelligence of its beautiful mistress. 

On a certain balmy afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Leigh sat together. ‘‘Here, Margaret, is a 
question you must decide,’’ laughed the former, 
rising from his chair and throwing himself on 
the cushion at Maggie’s feet. Opening the book 
he had closed upon his finger, he read aloud the 
passage referred to—something depreciative of 
first love. ‘‘ Now, you were my first love, Mar- 
garet, and have had, I think, some proof of its 
faithfulness ; you should, therefore, be qualified 
to report favorably on this side of the question.”’ 

‘Indeed, William, I can do no other, if I am 
to take your love as the criterion,’’ returned 
Maggie, with a secret pang. 

Mr. Leigh sat for a few minutes in thoughtful 
silence, and then said: “‘I have never asked 
you, Margaret, but I would much like to know 
whether I was your first choice.”’ 

Maggie’s death-like face shocked her hus- 
band beyond expression, and for the first time 
a hideous doubt intruded itself upon his mind. 

** Look not so, dear,”” he hastened to say, ‘I 
am quite willing to be my Margaret’s second 
love; a first is not always the true one. You 
gave me the second, dear?” he continued, 
under spur of the miserable doubt. 

No sound escaped Maggie’s colorless lips. 

Doubt was rapidly changing to certainty in 
Mr. Leigh’s mind. ‘Did you love any one 
before I addressed you, Margaret? Tell me!” 
he urged, in a voice stern from conflicting emo- 
tions. 

“Yes, William.” 

“But you loved me afterwards?” he said, 
fondly, pleadingly, imprisoning Maggie’s cold 
hand in both of his, and gazing into her face 
as if life depended upon her answer. 

At this moment Mrs. Weldon appeared in 
the doorway. Neither husband nor wife ob- 
served her. 

Again the same lips questioned, in anguished 
accents: “You loved me, Margaret ?” 

“Nol” moaned Maggie, with a face like 
chiselled marble. 








The manly head bowed itself against the cold 
hand, and in the sacred silence which followed, 
the pale mother crept softly and unseen to her 
own room, and soon, very soon passed thence to 
her “ Father’s house.”’ 

Maggie gazed wofully upon her work when 
her husband’s eyes again sought hers, and she 
knew that no birth throes had ever been more 
agonizing than those which left that tear rest- 
ing upon her unworthy hand. 

‘And you loved him, Margaret, when you 
married me ?” 

To Maggie’s pained senses the fountain 
seemed to drip the endless refrain—‘‘ Loved 
him! loved him!” and half unconsciously she 
murmured: “TI loved him!” 

** And wherefore did you marry me, Marga- 
ret?” 

**O William, I was so weary of toil and trou- 
ble! Would it were possible for me now to 
undo my work for your sake !’” was the wailing 
reply. 

‘In plainer words, you married me for my 
dollars and cents.’’ Then, with a tinge of bitter 
sarcasm, he said: ‘‘ May I ask the name of the 
man so happy’’—He paused, a red flush touch- 
ing his forehead. ‘‘ Pardon me, Margaret!’ 
he said, in his own courtly manner, “‘I forget 
myself,’’ 

Maggie said nothing, thought of nothing but 
the mournfully reproachful strain the fountain 
repeated. 

Mr. Leigh rose from the seat he had so gayly 
sought a little before, and with bent head and 
folded arms, paced the room for a long time, 
Maggie still listening to the relentless fountain, 
and dreamily recalling the prayer breathed 
from her mother’s lips two years agone. The 
misery had not been averted, and she leaned 
not upon the Father’s ever-ready arm! Truly, 
“the way of the transgressoris hard !’”’ Pausing 
before his wife, Mr. Leigh again spoke. ‘“ Re- 
proaches are worse than useless, Margaret; I 
have none for you. Looking back over our 
lives I can see how miserable you have been, 
and I pity you, Margaret, from my very soul I 
pity you! But there is no escaping the life 
before us. You made me your husband, and 
you must still endure the gilded chains you 
once accepted. All of happiness that wealth 
can bestow shall be yours, and my prayerful, 
protecting care you will find unfailing,’’ and, 
turning hastily away, he left the room. 

Could there be yet a crowning misery? That 
night there were hurrying feet and anxious 
faces at Hillside. Heaven had sent its dreaded 
messenger to summon a white-robed one, and 
the gates of pearl were flung wide apart for the 
sweet soul’s passing. 

The servant dispatched for a physician had 
returned, and, finding no one in the hall, hast- 
ened up stairs to inform Mr. Leigh that Doctor 
Ray was in waiting, just as Maggie came from 
the dining-room with a giass of cordial which 
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she had gone thither to procure. Doctor Ray 
stood at the foot of the staircase, leaning 
thoughtfully against the baluster, when Maggie 
opened the door, and stood faee to face with 
him. The glass dropped from her hand, and 
for a moment the bit of golden river that wound 
at their feet three years before, dazzled her 
sight, confusing her wind a little to the present. 

The doctor’s calm, pleasant voice aroused 
her—the voice she remembered so well! ‘ Par- 
don me the alarm I have so innocently oeca- 
sioned you, Mrs. Leigh, I am waiting the 
servant’s return to direct my movements,” 

Maggie had too long and faithfully schooled 
herself to self-command to be now overcome by 
emotion. With quiet self-possession, she re- 
turned: ‘Weare glad to see you, Doctor Ray, 
and you will please go up to my mother imme- 
diately. The suite at—but here comes the 
servant! John, show Doctor Ray to Mrs. 
Weldon’s chamber,’ and, passing into the din- 
ing-room, she again procured the cordial, and 
directly stood at her mother’s bedside. 

But all in vain were the skill and tender care. 
The morning sunlight visited only in stray 
beams the rooms whose silence was disturbed 
but by hushed tones and light footfalls! 

“Margaret Leigh is a superb looking wo- 
man,”’ thought Doctor Ray, as he rode home- 
wardinthe graydawn. ‘But I loved an ideal, 
never this beautiful creature who once jilted me 
so mercilessly.”” And a light sigh was given 
to the sweet dream, as its memory faded before 
the recollection of a different ‘‘case,’’ just at 
that period occupying a large share of the busy 
doctor’s thoughts. 

While Time garnered, one by one, the years 
he claimed as his own, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh 
lived their sad life, changing their residence, 
with the changing seasons, from Hillside to 





Mrs. Leigh was not a woman to attempt to 
snatch a compensation for lost happiness in a 
mad career of fashionable dissipation. Still, 
she aimed at indemnifying herself, as far as 
possible, by the wiser plan of keeping about 
her a circle of choice friends ; and for several 
mouths in each year Hillside was gay with the 
young, the beautiful, and the cultured gathered 
there. 

In Mr. Leigh’s mind no bitter thoughts of his 
wife had ever been cherished. Unrepiningly 
his crushed hopes were buried, while the more 
earnest Christian life, diffusing its aroma 
wheresoever his influence reached, proved that 
the gift of sorrow had not been received in vain. 
Scrupulously careful to perform each duty, no 
husband could be kinder or more thoughtful of 
a wife’s happiness than he. Yet daily and 
hourly did Maggie miss the old caressing words 
and tones which he had once so lavishly be- 
stowed, and daily and hourly became, more 
and more, the self-possessed woman of the 
world, hiding every aching throb of her heart 








under the mask of coldness so successfully as- 
sumed. 

Mr. Leigh had grown pale and thinner, and 
gray had profusely sprinkled the brown of his 
hair. With keen self-reproach Maggie noted 
the change, and perceived that he was far from 
well. Although her inquiries elicited only eva- 
sive and unsatisfactory replies, her apprehen- 
sions increased. So, when it was discovered, 
one spring morning, nearly three years after 
Mrs. Weldon’s death, that Mr. Leigh had 
quietly slept out of time into eternity, his wife 
was a little less shocked than she might other- 
wise have been. Very truly the physicians 
named the cause of his death heart disease. 

Immediately upon this event, Mrs. Grey, a 
widowed relative of the late Mr. Leigh, with 
her light-hearted daughter Annie, became Mrs. 
Leigh’s guest for an unlimited period. And, 
eventually, at the same earnest solicitation, the 
gentle, motherly lady, who had always loved 
and admired her queenly niece, consented to 
remain permanently. An arrangement highly 
satisfactory to the pretty Annie, who consi- 
dered ‘‘Cousin Maggie’’ perfection in face, 
form, manner, and style of living. 

The end of two more years found Mrs. Leigh, 
the beautiful and envied possessor of thousands, 
again indulging wild, sweet dreams of the fu- 
ture. With the most unfaltering devotion to 
the idol of self, she would now have gladly 
exchanged her wealth for the cottage home, its 
labor, and Gordon Ray’s coveted love. 

During the lifetime of her husband they had 
frequently met Doctor Ray at social gathermgs 
in C , and on more than one occasion he 
had been, at Mr. Leigh’s urgent invitation, a 
guest at Hillside. Since it was now no sin to 
yield herself to the witchery of such hours, this 
once fruitful source of pain had become the 
sunshine of her aimless and weary existence. 

Notwithstanding Doctor Ray was too finished 
a gentleman to inake his avoidance conspicu- 
ous, Mrs. Leigh was sometimes intuitively con- 
scious that she was shunned by him; but she 
hourly trusted that the softening influences of 
time and her own unrivalled charms wouki re- 
instate her in his affections. 

It was the torturing alternations of these 
hopes and fears, with false and unavailing 
regret of the act which had shadowed each 
succeeding day, that now made the grief of her 
life—the grief which Winny Duval knew ex- 
isted, though unacquainted with its cause. 
And the wild, fierce anguish that swept her 
soul when Annie Grey so innocently comment- 
ed upon Doctor Ray’s undisguised admiration 
of Winny, can only be conceived by a nature 
as impassioned and as ungoverned. 

An intimate acquaintance rapidly sprung up 
between Miss Brinton’s fair niece and the Hill- 
side ladies. Winny’s spirituelle face and lovely 
mind had ever a rare charm for the heart-sore 
Mrs. Leigh, who thought her saintly sweet, 
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while Annie Grey considered her quite fit for 
canonization. Consequently much of Winny’s 
time was claimed by Mrs. Leigh in one way 
or another, and occasionally to Doctor Ray’s 
bitter disappointment, Miss Brinton silently 
suspected. 

The usual influx of summer guests at Hillside 
had, at first, been rather deplored by Winny, 
fresh from a city life, and luxuriating in quiet 
country enjoyments unrestrained by a throng 
of insipid fashionables. But she found that 
Mrs. Leigh’s taste was as unexceptionable in 
this matter as in all else, and the regretted 
event soon became a source of keen delight and 
self-gratulation. 

One morning Mrs. Leigh’s carriage waited 
before Miss Brinton’s gate. Its owner stood 
alone at the pretty parlor window, gazing ab- 
stractedly upon the little bit of fairy-like land 
opposite, and so lost in evidently painful 
thought, that she was only recalled to the pre- 
sent moment by the sound of Miss Brinton’s 
voice at her side. 

‘*Miss Duvalis absent, your servant informs 
me, Miss Brinton,”’ she said, after the usual 
interchange of compliments. 

“She is, and will regret having missed your 
call, I know. Doctor Ray claimed ‘her this 
morning for a long-promised drive through 
Dark Hollow, and over its surrounding hills, 
and they are not tikely to return before noon.’’ 

“TI regret to find that Doctor Ray has anti- 
cipated my design, and deprived us of Miss 
Duval’s society, but trust that you will, never- 
theless, make us happy by joining our party,’’ 
returned Mrs. Leigh, 2 deeper regret at her 
heart than Miss Brinton imagined. 

While Miss Br‘nton prepared for the drive, 
Mrs. Leigh was left to a new train of unhappy 
thought. This was the first intimation she 
had received of the direction in which the doc- 
tor’s leisure minutes and hours were bestowed, 
and the sensations excited by the knowledge 
were far from agreeable. 

The doctor had been a prime favorite with 
Miss Brinton from their earliest acquaintance, 
and favoring circumstances had ripened the 
mutual liking into the warmest friendship. 
For years a daily and welcome visitor at the 
house of his valued neighbor, he had, since 
Winny’s arrival, availed himself of his privi- 
leges with an eager delight that would have 
pierced the heart of his first love with its 
sharpest pang, had she been cognizant of the 
trath. > 

As the carriage bowled along the fine roads, 
Mrs. Leigh quietly developed an idea conceived 
in the pretty parlor, under the inspiration, per- 
haps, of the blossoms nodding in the doctor’s 
garden. 

‘You can make me very happy indeed, dear 
Miss Brinton,” she said, turning to that lady 
with one of her bewildering smiles. 

“Tf I can, my own happiness will be secured,” 








dropped in kindly accents from Miss Brinton’s 
ever-kindly lips. ‘‘ How can I serve you, my 
dear ?”’ 

‘*By giving me a whole week of your and 
Miss Duval’s society. Hitherto you have doled 
out mere fragments of days.”’ 

‘** Such an arrangement would, indeed, make 
my happiness, were it a practicable one.’’ 

‘** And wherefore impracticable ?”’ urged Mrs. 
Leigh. 

“Tt is not wholly so. Winny will accept 
your kind invitation with pleasure.”’ 

‘Dear Miss Brinton, I want my happiness 
entire, and you are trying to satisfy me with 
another fragment.”’ 

Miss Brinton smilingly shook her head as 
Mrs. Leigh continued :— 

‘* Now I intend to enliven these bright-eyed 
friends of mine,’’ nodding toward an interest- 
ing looking girl beside her, ‘‘ with a little party 
next week. This is Thursday; on Monday I 
shall dispatch the carriage for Miss Brinton 
and her niece, and on the following Friday 
evening we will be a little gayer than usual.’’ 

Miss Brinton shook her head many times, 
but Mrs. Leigh’s arguments and persuasions 
finally prevailed. 

“Tf you spend a week at Hillside, you will 
quite fall under the glamour of Mrs. Leigh’s 
presence,’”’ said Doctor Ray, that evening to 
Winny, as they discussed the projected visit. 
‘And your morning bouquets will be drooping 
under a noonday sun, instead of éxhaling their 
fragrance for you,” he resumed, after a minute 
of silent dissatisfaction. 

In the moonlight he lost the soft blush 
his complaint summoned to Winny’s cheeks. 
Her words were duly indifferent. ‘‘I shall 
miss them, indeed! You have been very kind ; 
but your garden must have suffered sadly be- 
neath your pruning hand this summer.” 

Miss Brinton joining them on the piazza at 
this moment, Winny barely caught the doctor’s 
murmured reply. The pretty flush deepened, 
and a new sweet joy was thrilling her heart 
when Miss Brinton turned to the doctor, say- 
ing :— 

**T suppose Winny has told you of our plans 
for the ensuing week? What do you think of 
them ?” 

‘I think them decidedly pleasant for you, 
but quite the reverse for me; and sincerely 
hope that Mrs. Leigh will not, some misty 
night, spirit Miss Duval from us forever !’’ 

**T hope not, indeed !’”’ laughed Miss Brinton. 

A ripple of merriment marked Winny’s re- 
sponse also. “Mrs. Leigh will hardly be guilty 
of so dark a deed as that!’’ adding, imme- 
diately, in a graver tone, “‘ But I will confess 
to you that I occasionally have a singular feel- 
ing that there somewhere exists a connecting 
link in our destinies.’’ 

‘‘And how are you affected by this odd 
fancy ?’’ questioned the doctor, while silently 
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wondering whether he could be the link, and | 


with a passionate hope in the same direction. 

‘Tam oppressed, and—but it is too silly to 
talk about, Of course you are both laughing 
at me.”’ 

‘*Of course,’ was the doctor’s merry rejoin- 
der. Yet, that night, while Winny was lulled 
to sleep by the sound of the measured footsteps 
on the piazza across the way, he determined 
that no shadow of Mrs, Leigh should ever fall 
athwart the sunshine of the life so dear to him. 

‘*A package for Miss Duval,” said a servant, 
meeting Mrs. Leigh and Winny in the hall on 
the afternoon of the day appointed for the 
party. 

Mrs. Leigh’s lightning glance placed her in 
possession of the fact that the package came 
from Doctor Ray. Winny, though unacquaint- 
ed with the dootor’s penmanship, suspected the 
same, and a warm glow mantled the face im- 
mediately subjected to the scrutiny of Mrs. 
Leigh’s splendid eyes. 

No tears quenched the light of those eyes 
when, somewhat later, she stood alone in her 
room fearing that the last hope was about to 
elude her, and quailing before the barren, joy- 
less future awaiting her. ‘‘I will see!” she 
whispered, suddenly checking the restless steps 
with which she had commenced pacing the 
floor, ‘‘I will see the gifts he sends!’ and di- 
rectly she was tapping lightly at Winny’s door. 

Entering immediately, to her surprise she 
found the room vacant. But her eye was ar- 
rested by a small vase on the dressing-table, in 
which bloomed an exquisite exotic, white, as 
snow, beside a few brilliant leaves, rare as 
beautiful. “They are meant for her hair or 
bosom, she shall not wear them !’’ burst in low 
impetuous tones from her lips, and, in a sud- 
den gust of passion, she struck and overturned 
the vase. The brilliant leaves and waxen 
flowers lay bruised and dripping at her feet. 
Impulsively one tiny foot was lifted and placed 
upon the frail things, depriving them of all 
their pristine form and loveliness. Mrs. Leigh 
again paced her apartment’; this time with a 
haughty shame added to the grief burning at 
her heart. 

While the rest of the Hillside guests sought 
in the quiet of their own chambers, a prepara- 
tion for the evening’s gayeties, Winny, in happy 
unconsciousness of the fate of her flowers, sat, 
with some light work in her hands, in a retired 
part of the grounds, dreaming over a little note 
accompanying the doctor’s beautiful gift. A 
smile dimpled the pretty cheek as she again 
read the concluding words :— 

“‘T have now told you all that yon must long 
since have divined. If these exotics may speak 
love, bind them, to-night, [ pray you, amon 
your brown tresses. Since flowers first aropped 
from the Creator’s hand, lovers have doubtless 
made them the language through which to ex- 
press the hopes and emotions the lips ofttimes 





refuse to utter. Through this beautiful me- 
dium—in this old, old fashion glorify my life, 
I entreat you.” 

As Winny entered her room, late in the after- 
noon, she met the chambermaid, pail in hand, 
just leaving it. ‘‘ Please, miss,’’ she said, ‘I 
found these on the floor by the dressing-table.’’ 

Winny stood aghast as the coarse hand 
opened, exposing all that remained of her hap- 
less flowers. Pale, and ready to shed tears, she 
exclaimed: ‘‘O Laney, how did you do it?” 

Under the dismay excited by such a suspi- 
cion, Laney’s round eyes rounded themselves 
into an astonishing width of roundness, “ In- 
deed, miss, I did not do it at all. I found them 
on the matting all wilted, and smashed-like.”’ 

‘* What is it, dear?’’ inquired Miss Brinton, 
entering the room at this juncture. 

‘* My flowers! Aunt Edith—they are ruined, 
utterly ruined! How could it have happened ?”’ 

Miss Brinton bestowed a penetrating glance 
upon the girl’s face. Innocence was piainly 
depicted there. One toward the dressing-table 
was more suggestive. ‘‘The vase must have 
been overturned by the strong draught from 
the open window. I can find no other solution 
of the mystery. How sorry I am, dear child! 
But has not Mrs. Leigh some like them ?” 

**Not one, Aunt Edith.’”” And Winny sor- 
rowfully wondered what Doctor Ray would 
think, and how it would all end, » 

As the door closed on the departing Laney, 
Miss Brinton remarked: ‘‘ We will not trouble 
Mrs. Leigh with this disagreeable occurrence, 
dear.”’ 

“Oh, certainly not!’ quickly responded 
Winny. And they never learned that their 
graceful hostess could have solved the mystery 
so perplexing to them, 

Miss Brinton knew nothing of the contents 
of the doctor’s note, and in a short time retired 
to her chamber wholly unsuspicious of the real 
nature of Winny’s trouble. 

** All things work together for good to them 
that love God!’ softly repeated Winny, as 
Miss Brinton left her, and in happy, child-like 
faith in the overruling Providence of the Father 
above, she descended that evening to Mrs. 
Leigh’s drawing-rooms. 

‘Does she not look like a little valley lily, 
fresh from its green-leafed chapel?’’ asked 
pretty Annie Grey, of her loyer, Frank Mor- 
ton, as Winny entered the room. “She has 
murmured something better than an ‘Ave 
Maria’ this evening, I am well assured. The 
face of Moses shone when he came down from 
the mount, and Heaven has touched Miss Du- 
val’s!’’ 

With gentle firmness Winny had declined 
the flowers pressed upon her by Mrs. Leigh, 
and robed in a soft, white, silvery-like mate- 
rial, with no ornament save the pearl brooch 
at her throat, and a knot of bright ribbon in 
her hair, she was lovely indeed. 
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Under the superintendence of Mrs. Leigh’s 
fine taste, the rooms had been transformed into 
something greatly resembling a fairy palace. 
Flowers everywhere. Towering fuchsias climb- 
ed the pier-glasses, dropping their splendid bells 
in rich profusion from above. Green vines and 
fragrant blossoms draped objects already beau- 
tiful as art could make them, while all the tro- 
pical splendor of the hot-house crowded hither 
to embellish what had before seemed almost 
perfect. 

In the midst of this floral glory stood Winny, 
dispensing happiness on all who approached 
her. The day’s trouble had paled her cheek 
somewhat, but she allowed it to make no self- 
ish demands upon thoughts and time. Quietly 
it was laid aside, while, with animated coun- 
tenance, she contributed her portion to the good 
and pleasure of all. 

Mrs. Leigh, too, scattered bright smiles, and 
gracious words, moving among her guests with 
all her wonted grace and dignity. But while 
Heaven guided Winny’s actions, self-ruled Mrs. 
Leigh’s. 

It was with a fluttering heart that Winny 
first perceived Doctor Ray’s tall form. “If I 
can delicately do so, I will explain,” she blush- 
ingly thought, as the doctor soon after made 
his way toward her. Although his eyes were 
full of tender light, Winny sorrowed in her 
heart over the grave sweetness of the smile 
with which she was greeted. 

For a little while they conversed upon indif- 
ferent subjects, then, taking advantage of a 
moment when they stood almost alone to- 
gether, the doctor said, in a low tone :— 

You received my gift?’’ 

A. burning flush overspread Winny’s pale 
face, leaving it the next instant paler than be- 
fore. ‘‘I did, but’”— 

At this inopportune moment Annie Grey’s 
hand was laid upon Winny’s arm. ‘“ After 
manifold difficulties I have succeeded in reach- 
ing this young lady’s side, Doctor Ray, and I 
come for the express purpose of satisfying my- 
self that she is actually in the flesh. You have 
a most unearthly look to-night, Miss Duval. 
Are you contemplating anything out of the or- 
dinary way ?”’ 

“T believe not,” said Winny, with a laugh 
that was merry despite the regret at her heart. 

Others joining them, the conversation became 
general, and not until the doctor approached to 
take leave did Winny find the opportunity she 
desired. Faltering and blushing, she com- 
menced, somewhat awkwardly: ‘‘I am very 
sorry indeed’’— 

“Do not grieve, dear Miss Dnval,’’ inter- 
rupted the doctor, ‘‘ neither let my folly disturb 
our friendly intercourse. Heaven bless you!’’ 
and he was gone. 

Poor Winny determined to make no future 
attempt at explanation after such signal fail- 
ures. 
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“So you did not flit last night?’’ laughed 
Annie Grey, looking at Winny, as they seated 
themselves at the breakfast table. 

Winny smilingly shook her head in denial, 
retorting: ‘‘ Not till to-night.”’ 

‘* And are we poor mortals permitted to in- 
quire concerning your destination ?”’ mirthfully 
persisted Annie. 

“Tt is, to some people, a very undesirable 
spot, and, in common parlance, is called 
‘home.’ ’”’ 

“You do not think of leaving us to-day?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Leigh, from the head of the 
table. 

**So says Aunt Edith, Mrs. Leigh.’’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’’ said Miss Brinton, ‘‘I have 
an old-fashioned preference for my own home 
on the Sabbath, notwithstanding you make all 
days so delightful here.” 

This time Mrs. Leigh urged in vain. A re- 
sult gratifying enough to Winny, who just now 
longed for a little quiet. 

Doctor Ray came and went, day after day, in 
much the old way, and Winny’s bouquet duly 
made its appearance. Notwithstanding all 
this, Miss Brinton could not divest herself of 
the idea that some misunderstanding had arisen 
between her favorites, while Winny could have 
shed tears over every flower she received. 

Week followed week, and an occasional chill 
day began to speak warningly of the city home, 
when late one morning Winny carried her port- 
folio to the summer-house, intending to write 
to her brother. She had scarcely disposed her- 
self there, when Doctor Ray entered the sitting- 
room with his morning offering. 

**T will call Winny,” said Miss Brinton, 
leaving her seat. 

‘Pray, donot. I shall stay only long enough 
to place these flowers in the vase which I see 
is empty and waiting.” 

‘* How beautiful they are!’’ exclaimed Miss 
Brinton. ‘And that is like the one you sent 
to Winny when we were at Hillside,” lightly 
touching the delicate petals. 

“It is a sister blossom, I believe,’”’ replied the 
doctor, constrainedly. 

“How pleased Winny will be! She grieved 
so, poor child, over the loss of the other one.” 

‘How was that? What loss do you mean, 
dear Miss Brinton ?’’ cried the doctor, eagerly. 

**Did Winny never tell you that the flowers 
she intended to wear”’— 

A profusion of green leaves, and scarlet and 
white blossoms adorned table and floor. 

‘Dear Miss Brinton, where is Miss Duval ?”’ 
irrelevantly interrupted the doctor. 

Miss Brinton’s gaze of astonishment, as she 
replied, ‘‘In the summer-house,”’ changed to 
an amused smile, when the doctor unceremo- 
niously dashed out of the house for the quarter 
of the garden indicated. 

*“Winny! darling! why did you not tell me 
you lost my flowers?” exclaimed the doctor, in 
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reproachful accents, invading Winny’s retreat 
in the most unprofessionally hasty manner. 

‘“My memory informs me that you would 
not suffer me to do so,’”’ answered Winny, 
between smiles and blushes, when the same 
question was repeated a little later. “It was 
exceedingly impolite of you, too!’ 

Long they sat there, talking in happy lover 
fashion, and many a grumbling patient won- 
dered at the usually prompt doctor’s non-ap- 
pearance that morning, while Winny listened 
with tearful eyes to the story of his first love. 

Mrs. Leigh’s unhappiness was now accounted 
for. Woman’s quick perceptions made that 
weary heart an open book to Winny, and, full 
of holy and affectionate impulses, she strolled 
over to Hillside early that afternoon. 

Mrs. Leigh sat alone in the great hall, her 
guests being for the time quietly ensconced in 
their own chambers. She warmly and sin- 
cerely welcomed Winny, whom she really 
loved, though in the same unregenerate way 
that she had ever loved. 

They spent an hour happily together—one 
which Mrs. Leigh remembered with sad plea- 
sure long after Winny was a wife and mother. 

“‘Then I am to lese you very soon?” said 
Mrs. Leigh, in reply to a remark of Winny’s. 

‘* Edward will be here in about a fortnight, 
and I shall leave with him the day following 
his arrival.” 

“But you will come back again ?’’ smiled 
Mrs. Leigh, meaningly, as she stooped to take 
a parting kiss from Winny’s lips. 

‘* Some day, perhaps,” and a rosy flush tinted 
forehead and cheeks. 

Mrs. Leigh’s suspicions were but too fully 
confirmed. 

Under the quiet stars that night, as she 
gazed across the dread future in horror of the 
days that could bring no hope, no joy, no peace, 
the soft whisper of her guardian angel was 
heard. Then, from the pale earthly lips floated 
upward like sweetest music, the holy words, 
“*I will arise and go to my Father !”’ 

Yes, leave the low plains, and ascend the 
mountain side, for Heaven is before thee, Mrs. 
Leigh ! Heaven is before thee ! 





ted. 
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THERE appears to exist a greater desire to 
live long than to live well. Measure by man’s 
desires, he cannot live long enough ; measure 
by his good deeds, and he has not lived long 
enough ; measure by his evil deeds, and he has 
lived too long.— Zimmerman. 


REMEMBER that he is indeed the wisest and 
the happiest man, who, by constant attention 
of thought, discovers the greatest opportunity 
of doing good, and with ardent and animated 
resolution breaks through every opposition that 
he may improve these opportunities. — Dod- 


dridge. 





AN APRIL FOOL. 


BY 8. ANNIE FROST. 


“Tr is a silly custom that modern sense ought 
to abolish !’’ 

Very decided words, an air as if that crushing 
sentence finished the discussion, and Mr. Alfred 
Sears turned to resume the employment of 
making entries in a large ledger open upon the 
desk before him. But his companion would 
not admit the argument as conclusive. 

**T could fool you,” he said, laughing. 

“Pshaw !” 

“T could. Let me see, to-day is the twenty- 
seventh of March, so the first of April is not 
far off. You look out, now, for I’ll play you 
a trick, and take you in with all your wisdom, 
and in spite of my warning.” 

“Try it! Have you that letter from Gay & 
Co. in your desk ?”’ 

“Yes. I’ll get it,” and then succeeded a 
scratching of pens, the only break on the silence 
of Walker & Smith’s counting-room. 

The two young men now working busily at 
their employment of clerks were the nephew of 
Mr. Simon Waiker and a young man who had 
been two years in his counting-room as book- 
keeper, but of whom he could have told you 
very little, save in his business capacity. It 
was certainly the attraction of opposites that 
made Alfred Sears and Edward Walker the 
best of friends in business hours, and the leisure 
time spent in the counting-room. Alfred was 
grave, reserved, and rather melancholy, strictly 
temperate in his habits, and careful almost to 
parsimony in his expenditures. Edward was 
thoughtless and gay, extravagant, deeply in 
debt, and fond of good company and social en- 
joyment, by no means dissipated or wicked, 
but rather too well initiated into the pleasures 
of life to be attracted by its graver aspects. He 
both liked and respected Alfred, and had in- 
vited him frequently and cordially to visit him, 
wondering somewhat that his invitation was 
never accepted nor returned. 

“To be sure, Al is odd and reserved, and 
seems anxious to save money,”’ he would say 
to himself, ‘‘so, perhaps he lives in a poor way, 
and is ashamed to let me see it.”’ 

The day was wearing toa close on the twenty- 
seventh of March, as Edward had dated it, and 
the light growing dim in the counting-house. 
Now and then one or the other of the young 
clerks would glance at the clock, and, as its 
hands pointed to the hour of release, two keavy 
ledgers closed with a simultaneous bang, and 
the high stools were deserted for a little lounge 
over the fireplace previous to donning overcoats 
for the walk homeward. 

“There was one thing I forgot to mention 
when we were talking of April fool’s day this 
afternoon,” said Alfred, ‘it is my birthday.” 

“It is?” 
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‘Yes. I shall be twenty-five years old the 
next time it dawns.”’ 

“Twenty-five. You are three years my 
senior, then.”’ 

“ Are you not going?” 

‘“‘No, I must wait to see my uncle. I want 
to anticipate my salary again. Now, you need 
not put on that wise look, Al, I know that in 
your calendar of vices extravagance stands 
conspicuous, but I can’t get along without some 
comfort in life. I hear uncle now coming across 
the store.”’ 

“Weil, as I have no special business with 
him, I will go.” 

** Adieu !”’ 

It was not a very long conference between 
the bachelor uncle and the nephew, who was 
dearer to him than any other human being. 
The business was soon transacted, and the 
kindly head of the firm took out his pocket- 
book to replenish that of his nephew. 

“* He will have it all when I die,”’ he thought, 
“why grudge him a little of his inheritance 
now?” He was about, returning the pocket- 
book to its place, when he paused, and took 
from it a fifty dollar note. ‘Look at that, 
Ned,” he said, passing it to his nephew, “‘ that 
is the most perfect counterfeit I have seen for 
a long time.”’ 

“Counterfeit! It is admirably done.” 

“Put itin the desk. I’m afraid if I carry it 
in my pocket-book I shall pass it, as somebody 
has passed it on poor Brookes, who is in great 
trouble about it.” & 

“Brookes is not often mistaken in money.” 

“Not often, but he did not detect this. It 
was returned to him at the bank, when he 
made yesterday’s deposit. There, put it in the 
desk. Are you ready to go?” 

“ All ready, sir. We are engaged to Mrs. 
Rutherford’s for this evening, I believe ?’’ 

“Yes, you young scamp. You are a pretty 
fellow, trotting me about at my age to balls and 
parties.”’ 

“‘Your age! I am sure it is disinterested 
benevolence, for I cannot get a young lady to 
look at me when my ‘dear, charming uncle’ 
is present.”’ 

“ Nonsense !”’ 

F But,while his employer and fellow clerk took 
their way homeward, jesting and cheerfully 
conversing, it was in a far different mood that 
Alfred Sears sought his humble home. There 
was no evening engagement to a fashionable 
reunion to hasten his steps, yet he walked 
swiftly, his brow clouded by anxiety, and 
heavy sighs breaking often from his lips. It 
was a long walk from the crowded city to the 
small house on its outskirts, that the young 
man called home, but his step never varied till 
he crossed the threshold. Then he paused. 
In a moment the door of the sitting-room 
opened, and a sweet faced gin, some five or six 
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years younger than himself, came softly out to 
| meet him. 
| “All well?” he questioned, anxiously. 
| You look very pale, Frances.” 
| “It has been one of mother’s bad days, Al- 
| fred.’’ ; 
** Sicker ?”’ 
| No, but restless and sorrowful. She has 
cried nearly all day, walking the room, and 
| wringing her hands, seeing again all’’—here the 
voice of the young girl failed. 

“Yes, yes, I know,” said her brother, hur- 
riedly. ‘* Are the children here ?’’ 

“In the dining-room. Come, your tea is 
ready, and mother is asleep.”’ 

“Opiate?” 

“*T had to give it to her.’’ 

** Another weary day for you then to-mor- 
row.”’ 

‘What is my weariness compared to yours ? 
And, Alfred—oh, how I hate to add to your 
burdens—Mr. Watts was here to-day.”’ 

“Well?” 

“He says if he is not paid before the fifth of 
the month, when he has heavy payments to 
make himself, he must take legal meagures.’’ 

“Sell us out! Well, it is only one more dis- 
grace and pain added to the long list. We 
must bear it as best we can.”’ 

“Ts there no way to raise the money ?” 

*“None, I have exhausted every resource.”’ 

There was a painful silence, and then, throw- 
ing his arms affectionately round his sister’s 
waist, Alfred led her to the dining-room. Here, 
two children, little boys of two and four years 
old, set up a shrill chorus of delight at their 
brother’s arrival, and his own gloom was broken 
as he bent lovingly over the little fellows to em- 
brace them. 

Brother Al was evidently an object of fondest 
devotion, for the kiss of welcome was followed 
by one boy presenting a pair of well-worn slip- 
pers, while the eldest one tugged manfully at a 
large, old-fashioned arm-chair, to draw it nearer 
the table, where the simple evening meal was 
neatly spread. 

The young man’s voice faltered a moment, as 
he stood erect and asked a blessing upon the 
meal. His lips quivered, and he looked for a 
moment with an air of deepest pain upon his 
sister’s bent head, and the little figures beside 
her. But it was only for a moment, and the 
eyes of the little boys were raised in surprise, 
as the customary form of words was followed 
by a brief prayer for help and strength to bear 
any burdens. 

There was an effort made to maintain cheer- 
ful conversation by both brother and sister, but 
finding it too weary a task, they confined their 
tea-table talk to the little beys, whose prattle 
was music to both of them. 

The evenings in the little home were devoted 
to work as wellas the days. It was Alfred’s 





custom to read late into the nights trying to 
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keep up the knowledge of the law, that when 
more prosperous times should come, he might 
again resume his interrupted course of study to 
be admitted to the bar. And whilst he pored 
over the heavy legal volumes, Frances busied 
herself with the sewing for the family, often 
stepping softly to the bed-room door to see if 
her mother still slept. 

It was the last day of March, and Alfred was 
busy in the counting-house settling the books 
for the month, when Edward Walker came in 
hastily. “I’m off for New York,” he said, 
tossing over some papers in his uncle’s desk. 

** For how long ?’’ 

‘* Two or three weeks—a month, perhaps. I 
shall not hurry, if I find my time passes plea- 
santly.”” 

** When do you go?” 

‘‘Now. The hack is at the door with two 
ladies who are to travel under my care. Ha!’’ 

** What is it?” 

‘* Nothing!’’ but a mischievous smile was on 
the young man’s face as he hastily thrust some- 
thing into an envelope, directed it ina cramped, 
disguised hand, and thrust it into his coat 
pocket. ‘I had almost forgotten April fool’s 
day,’’ he said, softly. ‘Master Al had better 
open his eyes very wide to-morrow morning. 
Good-by,’’ he said, aloud. 

**Good-by.. Bon voyage !”’ 

** Thanks !’’ 

He was gone, and Alfred turned again to his 
writing, unconscious of the fact that his whole 
future career was probably decided by that 
brief, hurried visit to his companion to the 
counting-house. 

The next morning brought a dunning letter 
from Mr. Watts, the apothecary, to Alfred, 
who, as he felded it up, wondered vaguely 
what article c* furniture would probably be 
sacrified to meet the man’s claims. His heart 
was full of pain and bitterness as he commenced 
his morning’s work, but the noon mail brought 
him a letter directed in a strange hand, upon 
opening which he found inclosed a fifty-dollar 
bill. There was no letter with the anonymous 
gift, no explanation of its arrival. 

‘*Some old friend who knows of our troubles 
and my birthday. Yes, the post-mark is New 
York!’ he mused. ‘This will pay Watts and 
get some comforts for mother. Oh, will the 
day ever come when this burden of poverty 
will fall from me?” 

The day passed quickly. The relief from the 
immediate pressure was very great, and prayers 
of the most fervent gratitude rose often to Al- 
fred’s heart for the unexpected and strange aid 
in his troubles. The importunate creditor was 
paid, some trifles for the little boys, the loving 
sister and invalid mother purchased, and there 
was quite a birthday jubilee in the little home 
in the evening. 

With a lighter heart than he had carried for 
many days the young clerk worked the next 








morning. He had been absent from his desk, 
transacting some out-door business late in the 
forenoon, when, upon his return, he was sur- 
prised to find Mr. Walker seated before his 
desk evidently awaiting his return. The old 
gentleman’s kind face was very grave, his eyes 
full of regret. 

To the young man’s utter amazement, he 
took from his pocket-book a note which, when 
he spread it open upon the desk, he recognized 
at once as the one he had received so strangely 
on the previous day. 

‘*Mr. Sears,’’ he said, very gravely, “this 
note was brought to me this morning by a gen- 
tleman named Watts, who says you gave it to 
him yesterday afternoon.”’ 

** Yes, sir,’”’ said the bewildered clerk. 

“Knowing that I was your employer he 
wished me to take the note again, supposing I 
had given it to you in payment of your salary.” 

“Take it again ?” 

* You, of course, were not aware that the 
note is a counterfeit. How did it come into 
your hands?” 

Alfred told the story, but confused by this 
most unexpected turn of affairs, he told it 
badly, flushing with embarrassment, and chok- 
ing more than once over the recital. 

The old gentleman listened gravely. “I have 
liked and trusted you, Alfred Sears,”’ he said, 
when the young man paused, ‘‘and I was so 
unwilling to injure you that I have paid Mr. 
Watts, allowing him to suppose this note came 
fo me. But you will not blame me if I say 

at you must seek a new situation, and not 
refer to me for your recommendation. I will 
keep silence, but I can promise no more.” 

‘*You discharge me? I had no idea the note 
was not a good one; but I will repay you, sir, 
every penny.”’ 

**T do not discharge you because the note is 
not good, but because it was stolen from my 
private desk.”’ 

* Stolen !’” 

It was not strange that the ashy paleness 
that spread over Alfred’s face at this revelation 
should have looked like detected guilt, to eyes 
so prepared to read it, and before he could re- 
cover himself to speak again, Mr. Walker was 
gone, his own kind heart deeply grieved at ad- 
ministering what he believed to be strict justice, 
tempered by mercy. 

It would be vain for me to try to picture the 
despair in the poor little home when the dread- 
ful tidings were carried there. In vain the 
brother and sister tried to find some clue to the 
mystery. It was all dark tothem. Day after 
day Alfred spent in the endeavor to procure 
another situation, but the fact of his sudden 
unexplained discharge was too much against 
him, and he returned home sick at heart, dis- 
appointed. 

Three long weary weeks had passed. Little 
articles of value, saved from the wreck of for- 
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mer luxury, were sold to supply the daily ne- 
cessaries of life, and the gaunt wolf, Poverty, 
drew closer and closer to the little dwelling, 
where two willing hearts tried so faithfully to 
support and protect three helpless ones. 

Fhree weeks passed, too, over Edward in 
New York, weeks full of gayety and pleasure, 
for his letters admitted him to the best society, 
and he had business enough only for a mere 
pretext to prolong his stay. But the morning 
that ended the third week since his departure, 
found him again in the counting-house talking 
te his uncle. 

**And by the way, uncle, I met some of Al- 
fred Sears’ friends. He is late this morning, is 
he not?”’ 

“What did his friends say of him, Ned?” 

** They all spoke in the highest terms of him. 
I must tell you his story. His father was a 
merchant, and one of the wealthiest; and they 
say his mother was one of the most beautiful 
women in New York, but not particularly 
blessed with brains. Two years ago the old 
gentleman failed, and committed suicide in the 
presence of his wife and a two weeks’ old baby. 
The shock was too great, and she has been an 
almost idiotic invalid ever since. Of eourse 
she must be a terrible care to Al and his sister, 
of whom they speak as having inherited her 
mother’s beauty without her silliness. There 
is another child, and Al supports the whole 
family, though how he does it on his salary, I 
cannot imagine. But where is he?’’ 

Binding him first to secrecy, Mr. Walker told 
the story of Alfred’s discharge. 

“Uncle! Oh, uncle, what have I done?” 
groaned the young man. 

“You!” 

“Yes! I sent the note for a joke!” 

“A joke, Edward? It strikes me as a very 
poor way of joking, to send counterfeit notes to 
a@ young man in embarrassed circumstances.” 

‘But it was an April fool trick. He defied 
me to fool him, and I thought, of course, he 
would discover its value before attempting to 
pass it. He is generally so quick to detect a 
eounterfeit.”” 

“‘We must find him at once, Edward, and 
try to remedy the wrong we have done him.” 

“Uncle! Let him resume his law studies. 
I know, from what I heard in New York, that 
his heart was in his profession. You can ad- 
vanee him money. Youare rich.” 

‘Tt will diminish your inheritance.” 

‘Don’t speak so. Long may it be before I 
have it.”’ 

‘Well, well, as you will. Come, we must 
find Alfred at once, and I hope it will be the 
last time, Edward, that you try to make an 
April fool.’’ 

‘The last time, you may be sure of that.” 

Through the apothecary, Mr. Watts, the 
small house on the outskirts of the town was 
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found, and the deeply repentant Edward made 
his explanations. It was not a difficult matter 
to arrange with Alfred for certain hours of 
work that would leave him leisure for his stu- 
dies, and the increase of salary was put on the 
footing of a loan, to be repaid when he was a 
judge of the Supreme Court. 

I am sure I cannot tell how it will all end, 
but Edward is very devoted to Mrs. Sears and 
the children ; fruit, flowers, and toys pour into 
the little house, and are never sent by errand 
boy or local express. 


————___-_-_—~»e~ 


BENEATH THE PINES. 
BY BEATA, 


*’Twas near her favorite grove, 
{ last my sweet onc met ; 

The evening-star above, 
Looked down on fair Janet. 

The same to-night, it shines 
In calm unconscious pride, 

As when beneath the pines 
We loitered side by side. 


And when we raised oureyes 
To mect its changeless smile, 
Half hid ’mid sunset dyes, 
It watched us both the while, 
Ere next we should it greet, 
Miles would between us be: 
She in that loved retreat, 
In scenes of danger I. 


The tears my darling shed 
Were quiet, tender tears ; 
The words my darling said 
Soothed all my anxious fears, 
We spoke in voices low, 
Yet hope was in their tonc; 
Her gentle steps were slow, 
And measured were my own, 


The faith we plighted there, 
As angels’ love was pure; 

While life is left to Claire, 
Unmoved shall his endure. 

Then watch, Janet, old friend, 
Most beauteous star that shines! 

Watch, till our footsteps blend 
Again beneath the pines. 





REMEMBERED. 


WHEN the day is breaking eastward, 
And the stars are lost to sight ; 

When the broad expansive heavens 
Creeps from darkness into light: 

While all nature seems rejoicing 
Over land and over sea— 

Calm and hallowed hour of morning 
It is then I think of thee. 


And when noonday’s sun is highest, 
Giving light to earth and sky, 

Shedding dazzling rays of splendor, 
Sending beauty far and nigh; 

When the world is filled with gladness, 
All is joyous bright and free, 

Happy, gladsome, mid-day hour, 
It is then I think of thee. 
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LIVE FOR SOMETHING. 
BY REY. F. 8. CASSADY. 

Rest not! Life is sweeping by ; 

Go and dare before you die. 

Something mighty and sublime 

Leave behind to conquer time ; 

Glorious ‘tis to live for aye, 
When the forms have passed away. 
Ga@THE, 
Live for something! Yes, and for some- 

thing worthy of life and its capabilities and 
opportunities for noble deeds and achievements. 
In the order of Providence life’s ministry is 
indeed lofty and sublime. Every man and 
every woman has his or her assignment in the 
duties and responsibilities of daily life. Weare 
in the world to make the world betier ; to lift it 
up to higher levels of enjoyment and progress ; 
to make its hearts and homes brighter and 
happier by devoting to our fellows our best 
thoughts, activities, and influences. It is the 
motto of every true heart and the genius of every 
noble life, that ‘no man liveth to himself’’— 
lives chiefly for his own selfish good. Itisa 
law of our intellectual and moral being that we 
promote ovr own real happiness in the exact 
proportion we contribute to the comfort and 
enjoyment of others, Nothing worthy of the 
name of happiness is possible in the experience 
of those who live only for thensselves, all ob- 
livious of the welfare of their fellows. Thav 
only is the true philosophy which recognizes 
and works out the principle in daily action, 
that 





- Life was lent 

For noble duties, not for selfishness ; 

Not to be wiled away for aimless dreams, 

But to improve ourselves, and serve mankind.” 

But to live for something involves the neces- 
sity of an intelligent and definite plan of action. 
More than splendid dreaming, or even magnifi- 
cent resolves, is necessary to success in the 
objects and ambitions of life. Men come to the 
best results in every department of effort only 
as they thoughtfully plan and earnestly toil in 
given directions. Those who have made money, 
acquired learning, won fame, or wielded power 
in the world, have always, in every age and 
among all people, done so by embodying a 
well-defined purpose in earnest, living action. 
The reason that thousands fail in their work in 
life is the want of a specific plan in laying out 
their energies; they work hard for nothing, 
because there is no actual result possible to 
their mode of action. The means are not ad- 
justed to the end; hence failure is the inevita- 
ble result, 

Live for something definite and practical. 
Take hold of things with a method and a will, 
and they must yield to you, and become the 
ministers of your own happiness and that of 
others. Nothing within the realm of the possi- 
ble can withstand the man or woman who is 
intelligently and determinedly bent on success. 
A great action is always preceded by a great 





purpose. History and daily life are full of ex- 
amples to show us that the measure of human 
achievement has always been proportioned to 
the amount of human daring and doing. If not 
always, yet at least often 
“ The attempt 

Is all the wedge that splits its knotty way 

Betwixt the impossible and possible.” 

Be practical, Deal with the questions and 
facts of life as they really are. What can be 
done and is worth doing, do with despatch ; 
what cannot be done, and would be worthless 
if it could, leave to the dreamers and idlers 
along the walks of life. Discard the idea that 
little things are unimportant; and that great 
occasions only are worthy of your best thoughts 
and endeavors. It is the little things of life 
that make up its happiness or misery, its joy 
or its sorrow ; and surely nothing is trivial that 
bears on questions so vital and personal as 
these. A kind lock is a little thing, but it may 
fall like a sunbeam on a sad heart and chase all 
its sadness away. A pleasant word is a small 
thing, but it may brighten the spirits and re- 
vive the hopes of some poor despondent soul 
about to give up in despair before the conflicts 
and trials of life. A cup of water given to one 
athirst is a little thing ; 

* Yet its draught 
Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips, 
May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 
More exquisite than when nectarean juice 
Renews the life of joy in happiest hours.’ 


Live for something, then, reader. Make 
every day count something to the world be- 
cause you are in it with kind feelings, pleasant 
words, and noble offices. Write your name 
upon the hearts and memories of your fellow 
beings by doing them all the good you can. 
Life is short, but short as it is, you may do glo- 
rious work within its narrow limits. If the 
sculptor’s chisel can make impressions on mar- 
ble within a few hours which distant ages shall 
read and admire ; if the man of genius can create 
work in life that shall speak the triumphs of 
mind a thousand years hence; then may the 
true man, alive to the duty and obligations of 
existence, do infinitely more. Working on 
human hearts and destinies, it is his preroga- 
tive to do imperishabie work—to build within 
life’s fleeting hours monuments that shall last 
forever. If such grand possibilities lie within 
the reach of our personal action in the world, 
how important, reader, that we live for some- 
thing every hour of our existence; and for 
something, too, harmonious with the dignity 
of our present being and the grandeur of our 
future destiny. 


—_—— oe 


THE more any one speaks of himself, the less 
he likes to hear another talked of.—Lavaier, 

EMPLOYMENT is Nature’s physician, and is 
essential to human happiness.—Galen. 
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CROCHET PINAFORE FOR GIRLS 
FROM TWO TO FOUR YEARS OLD. 

THIS pinafore is worked with fine white 
knitting cotton. The pretty patterns of the 
centre and border are suitable also for antima- 
cassars, etc. Begin at the bottom of the pina- 
fore on a sufiiciently long foundation chain, and 
work from a good paper pattern as follows :— 

1st row. Alternately 1 treble, 1 chain, missing 
1 stitch under the last. 

2d. 1 double on the next chain stitch of the 
preceding row, * 5 chain, 1 treble pattern as 
follows: 1 treble on the next chain stitch but 
one of the preceding row, which is only half 
cast off, then 1 treble, which is cast off entirely 
(there are now 2 loops on the needle), 2 half- 
finished treble on the next chain stitches, which 
are cast off together with the 2 loops remaining 


’ 








on the needle; lastly, cast off the 2 last loops | 
on the needle in 1 loop; 5 chain, 1 double on | 
che next chain stitch but one of the preceding | 
row ; repeat from * to the end of the row. 

3d. 2 treble in the 2d of the 5 chain at the be- 
ginning of the preceding row, the 1st of which, 
however, is only half finished, and is cast off | 
with the 2d entirely completed treble stitch ; * | 
5 chain, 1 double between the twice 2 treble of 
the next treble stitch pattern, 5 chain; a treble | 
pattern like that of the 2d row; but here the | 
first 2 treble are worked in the last chain stitch 
but one before the next double stitch; the other 
two treble in the 2d chain stitch after these dou- 
ble stitches. Repeat from *. When the centre 
of the pinafore is completed in the above-men- 
tioned pattern, edge it at the top and sides with 
a rew of double stitches, working in the loose 
ends of cotton ; then edge it with the following 
strip of insertion: Work first a row of open- 


work treble stitches, like those at the bottom ; 
increase, of course, sufficiently at the corners. 
Then work the following round of rosettes: 
Begin at one of the upper corners of the centre, 
and work * 3 long treble in the next three 
stitches of the open-work treble round ; 2 chain 
missing 2 stitches of the preceding round under 
them ; 1 long treble in the following stitches of 
the preceding round, 3 chain, missing 3 stitches 
under them; 1 long treble in the following 
stitches of the preceding round ; 3 times alter- 
nately 5 chain, 1 double in the just finished 
long treble; then 5 chain, and going back 1 
double on each of the 2 chain stitches divided 
by 1 treble of the preceding round which are 
between the last stitch and the preceding long 
treble one ; between the 2 double 5 chain ; then 
5 chain, and on the next single long treble stitch 
3 times alternately 1 double, 5chain. Lastly, 
2 double divided by 5 chain on the 3 chain 
which are between the 2 long treble. One 
rosette of the strip of insertion is then complet- 
ed. Work now 2chain, missing 2 stitches under 
them, and repeat from * till the pinafore is bor- 
dered all round with a round of these rosettes. 
Then work an open-work treble round as before. 
The pinafore is edged round the neck with a 
narrow border, and with a wide one all round. 
The narrow border is worked in the following 
manner: 1 double on every chain stitch of the 
open-work treble round ; 1 purl (5 chain, 1 dou- 
ble in the 1st) between always 2 double stitches, 
The wider border round the rest of the pinafore 
is worked in 2 rounds as follows :— 

1st round. Alternately 7 double in the next 7 
double of the preceding round, 5 chain, missing 
3 stitches of the preceding round under them. 

2d. 1 double on the ist double of the preced- 
ing round; * 3 chain, 2 double divided by a 
chain in the middle stitch of the 7 double of the 
preceding round ; 3 chain, 4 double divided by 
9 chain round the chain stitch scallop of the 
preceding round ; 3 chain, i double on the mid- 
dle chain stitch of the open-work treble round 


| always between the 7 chain ; 3 chain, 3 double 


divided by 5chain round the chain stitch scallop 
of the 1st round ; each double stitch must meet 


_ between the 2 double stitches which have been 
| worked before round the same chain stitch scal- 


lop ; 1 double in the last double stitches worked 
round the chain stitch scallop. Repeat from *. 
The lapels of the pockets are formed of the 
above-mentioned strips of insertion, consising 
of a round of rosettes and an open-work treble 
round. On one side of the lapels work the 
same narrow border as that round the neek of 
the pinafore ; round the other sides work the 
wider border. Then draw a colored ribbon- 


| velvet through the rosette round of the pina- 
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fore; then sew on the lapels, and ornament 
them with bows of ribbon-velvet. The shoul- 
der-straps are made of the above-mentioned 
strip of insertion and wide border. Ribbon- 
velvet is drawn through the open-work rows. 
The shoulder-straps are then sewn on at the 
top of the pinafore, and buttoned down over it 
at the side, as can be seen in illustration. 


ee 


DESIGNS IN MOSAIC EMBROIDERY. 


THESE designs are now very fashionable 
work for the upper part of chemisettes, etc. 





~e, 





After tracing the design, it must be tacked upon 
toile ciree, with net and muslin over it. The 
outlines are in button-hole stitch. The sprays 





on the net squares are worked only with cotton 
atter the muslin is cut away. 


—__—_—_2e——___—— 


A NIGHTDRESS CASE AND BED 
POCKET. 

THE use of nightdress cases is now almost 
universal. They are made usually of either 
white piqué or twilled cambric, and decorated 
with braiding. Our model is made of the for- 





mer material, and braided with either black or 
scarlet. If black is selected, the braid should 
be run on with fine ingrain silk ; and the Rus- 
sian embroidery decorating the braiding should 
likewise be copied with silk. If Turkey red 
braid is used in preference to black, the color 
of the cotton should correspond with that of 
the braid. The case is afterwards completed 
with a cambric frill, with a scalloped edge, a 
section of which is given; the frill, which is 

















two and three-quarter inches in depth, should 
be box-plaited previous to sewing on. It en- 
circles the case as well as the flap; a button 
and loop are requisite for fastening down the 
flap. The traced pattern for the nightdress 
case consists of three pieces—1, the front; 2, 
the back and flap ; 3, two sections of frill. 

The bed pocket is composed of two pieces— 
the back and front. It is made of the same 
material as the case, and is intended to be fast- 
ened to the head of the bed to contain handker- 
chief, scent bottle, etc. These bed pockets are 
now frequently edged and otherwise ornament- 
ed with Cluny guipure. 


——— 


LADY’S MORNING SLIPPER IN 
PLAITING. 

Materials.—Colored flannel selvedges, some white 
fiannel, black silk, narrow black and white worsted 
braid, a narrow strip of white and another of black 
fur, some wadding. 

THIS slipper is exceedingly warm, and can 
be easily made. The materials used are very 
cheap ; the sole especially is made of a plait of 
flannel selvedges and strips of flannel sewn to- 
gether. For this plait, for the foot part, three 
flannel selvedges each two-fifths of an inch wide 
are needed; these you fold together in half 
their width, and plait. Then sew it together 
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- | 
in strips with overcast stitch. The plait ofthe | part on the card-board; cut the pockets in 


sole is twice as wide as the one just described ; 


| American cloth and muslin for the lining, and 


it consists of three strips of flannel four-fifths | cover them with silk after having corded them. 


of an inch wide, and plaited together in the 
middle of their width; it is also arranged and 





sewn together. Join the foot and sole together, 
bind the foot part round the outer edge with a 
black silk binding one-fifth of an inch wide. 
Then ornament it with two strips of fur, and 
cover the seams on the outside with narrow 
black and white worsted braid. 


—— Ome 


SCISSOR CASE WITH NEEDLE 
CUSHION. 

Materials.—Brown glacé silk, brown silk, thick 
white cord, some wadding, American cloth, paste- 
board. 

THIS case is meant for keeping different 
pairs of scissors, and is to be hung on the wall 
near the work-table. Our pattern is made of 
brown silk; it is corded round the edge three 
times, as can be seen in illustration. Three 
cords are also stitched in for the pockets, which 
are sewn On the case itself. The small pincush- 
ion is meant for needles, pins, etc. Cut first 
from illustration a pattern in pasteboard, and 
then a similar one in brown silk, only a little 
larger. Line the silk with coarse muslin, and 
stitch. the cords in between. Then sew the silk 











| Thecushion measures about three inches across ; 


it is made of silk ;: sewinacord round the edge, 


which is drawn together so as to be curved in ; 
fill it with wool or bran, and sew it on the scis- 
sor case from illustration, fastening the double 
cording at thesame tire. Lastly, line the case 
with black American cioth, fastening it with 
loose kutton-hole stitch on the cording. The 
case is hung on the wal! by a small brass ring. 


—— 


KNITTED MANTILLA FICHU. 

THIs mantilla fichu isalso a hood which can 
be drawn overthe head. The ends of the fichu 
are crossed in front and knotted behind. Our 
model is made of white fleecy wool in the fol- 
lowing open-work pattern :— 

Cast on 20 stitches. (This is for the lower 
edge of mantilla.) 1st row. Slip the first stitch, 
* knit 2 together, inserting the needle into the 
back part of the stitches, slip 1, knit 2 together, 
throw the wool forward twice, and repeat from 
*, 2d. Knit 1, purl 1 in the stitch formed by 
throwing the wool forward in the preceding 
row ; the other stitches are purled. In the next 
row the holes are alternate—that is, after the 
first slipped stitch knit 1, throw the wool for- 
ward, and then knit 2 together twice. Increase 
2 stitches at the beginning and end of each row. 
The centre is edged with a Vandyke border, 
and trimmed under the latter with deep lace, 
knitted with black wool. 

For the hood cast on 60 stitches, knit a square 
piece in the same pattern as the centre ; edge 
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this piece with crochet on 3 sides with black 


wool on 2 rows. as follows :— 





Ist row. Alternately throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together. 2d. Knitted. 3d. * Knit 1, 


ist row. 1 double in 1 selvedge stitch, 3chain, | throw the wool forward, knit 1, throw the wool 


missing a sufficient number of stitches under | forward, knit 4 times 2 together, throw the 


them. 2d. Alternately 5 treble on a chain 
Stitch scallop, 1 chain, 1 double on the next 
chain stitch scallop, 1chain. The hood is then 
sewn together as seen in illustration, and sewn 
on the mantilla on the open side. 

For the lace make a sufficiently long founda- 
tion chain with black wool, take up one loop in 
each stitch with wooden knitting needles, and 
knit as follows :— 








wool forward, knit 1, throw the wool forward. 
Repeat these 2 last rows till the lace is wide 
enough ; on our pattern it is 5 inches wide for 
the lappets and 2} inches for the crown ; cast 
off loosely after the last row. The laceis sewn 
on the mantilla underneath the white Van- 
dykes. Sew on a black velvet bow at the 
lower corner and at the upper edge of the hood, 
as seen in illustration. 
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MAT (PLAITED STRING). | thread is sewn to conceal the binding. This 
UsEFux mats for lamps, flower vases, ink- | mat has the advantage of being extremely 
stands, etc., are frequently wanted, and our il- | durable. 
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lustration will be found to answer all these PEN-WIPER. 
purposes. The materials required are middle- Materials.—Some black and gray cloth, calico, 
sized pack thread, evenly spun, a wooden or | bran. 

wire frame, and a pack needle, mill-board,and | Tuts pen-wiper is made in the shapo of a 
gray linen tape. The string}is used double, | hedgehog. It consists of a small bag of calico 
and first wound round the frame ; then darned | stuffed with bran. Cover the bottom of the bag 
in and out. A mat of the size and shape re- with gray cloth, and the upper part with strips 
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quired is cut in mill-board, which is covered | of cloth, four-fifths of an inch wide, into which 
with gray linen. The plaited cover is cut to fit openings are cut (three-fifths of an inch deep) 
the edge, and the ends are sewn firmly, and | at close intervals. Sew on these strips cross- 
bound with linen tape. A plait of double pack | wise, beginning behind, where the first strip 
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must cover the beginning of the gray cloth. 
Each following strip must overlap the preced- 
ing one to half its breadth. The head is made 
of black cloth, ornamented from illustration 
with overcast stitches of gray silk; two large 
bears form the eyes. 


SLIPPER AS WATCH-STAND. 
Materials.'— Leather canvas, card-board, brown 
ribbon, velvet of the same color, and gold beads, 
TurIs small watch-stand is quickly made. 
The sole is cut out in leather canvas, folded 
double ; a piece of card-board is cut of the same 
size, laid between the canvas, and the three are 





sewn together and bound with brown ribbon ; 
a row of gold beads being added at the edge. 
The front of the slipper is made in the same 
manner, an appliqué of velvet, studded with 
gold beads, decorating it. A bow is added 
above the small gilt hook from which the watch 
is suspended. 


oa 


PAPER OR STRAW FOR HATS, 
BONNETS, ETC. 

Turis hat may be made of either straw or 
paper. If the latter be preferred, white, gray, 
or chamois would be very pretty, which may 
be purchased by the sheet, and cut in narrow 
strips by a book-binder. The paper is plaited 
by first pinching two stsips together, and lay- 








ing them crosswise over each other. After a 
little practise this may be done-evenly and 
quickly. Fig. ] shows the proper breadth of 





the plait, which may be tightly or loosely plait- 
ed, according to taste. The separate strips 
when plaited must be sewn upon the hat shape 
with silk the color of the paper. The needle 
must not be very thick ; the thread must always 


Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 





be laid over the opening of the plait, as shown 
in Fig. 1, and commenced from the centre of 
the hat shape. Care must be taken not to crush 
the paper. Ifa bonnet be made of it, it is sewn 
in lengths upon the shape (see Fig. 2). 





—>-> 


CHAIR AS WATCH-STAND. 


Materials.—Chair; green silk; white cloth; blue 
and green purse silk ; gold beads; and green fringe. 


Tuts fancy article serves as a watch-stand 
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knots in amber silk ; at each point of the fancy 
stitches a cluster of gold beads fills the vacuum 


ona @ressing table. The chair is made of black 
wood; the seat is stuffed and covered with 
green silk; a stripe of white silk covers the | between the fancy stitches. This stripe is lined 
lsack, and likewise is continued on the seat. It | with green silk, and a hook is fastened at the 
is pinked out at the edges, is decorated with | top on which to hang the watch. Green fringe 
herring-bone stitches in blue silk, and French | is added round the seat. 
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FANCY LETTERS FOR MARKING HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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DANGERS ARISING FROM GAS. 


We regard gas as unquestionably one of the safest 
means of illumination, provided it be employed with 
the most ordinary precautions. The great safety of 
gas depends on the fact that the burners are usually 
fixtures, and, therefore, cannot readily be moved 
near to inflammable objects, 

The only real danger that practically results from 
the employment of gas is its liability to escape from 
a leaky pipe, or from burners being left open, or 
“turned on,” for a considerable period of time ina 
close room. Under these circumstances the gas es- 
capes, and, diffusing itself through the air, forms, if 
in sufficient quantity, an explosive mixture, that on 
the approach of a light ignites instantaneously 
throughout, and produces disastrous results, the 
serious character of which is in proportion to the 
amount of gas ignited, and the more or less confined 
space in which the explosion occurs, 

The gas and air must be mixed in certain quanti- 
ties; if too much or too little gas be present, no ex- 
plosion occurs, If there is more than fifteen times 
as much air as gas, the mixture is not capable of 
being set on fire. Fortunately, gas has, when un- 
burned, a very powerful and peculiar odor, one 
which is easily recognized, and once smeli is never 
forgotten. This odor at once gives evidence of the 
escape of the gas, and should be, with all persons of 
the slightest common sense, a perfect security for 
safety. The smell suggests, as plainly as anything 
can be suggested, the danger of taking a light into 
the neighborhood of the escaped gas, because, if this 
is done, the explosive mixture will necessarily be 
ignited. But this obvious suggestion is often lost 
sight of; for, with the most thoughtless stupidity, 
many persons on smelling the escape of gas go about 
with a lighted candle to discover from whence it is 
taking place. The result need not be told. It may 
be asked what should be done under these circum- 
stances. If the odor is very strong, proving that a 
large and dangerous quantity of gas has escaped, the 
only plan of safety is to turn the supply off at the 
meter, put open the doors and windows, opening the 
latter at the top, so that the gas which accumulates 
near the ceiling may escape, and wait until the 
draught has carried out the escaped gas. The cause 
of the alarm may then be sought for; if, as is often 
the case, it is the leaving open a number of burners, 
these are easily closed, and the gas may be again 
lighted with safety. If it be a leakage or accident to 
a pipe, the gas-fitter should be sent to before the gas 
is again turned on at the meter, 

Escapes of gas often arise from the plan followed 
in many houses of turning the gas off at the meter 
on retiring to rest, and so putting out all the lights 
atonce. The resultis that in a large establishment 
one-half the burners are often left open, and when 
the gas is turned on at the meter next day a stream 
pours out from each, which, if unchecked for some 
time, may give rise te serious accidents. 

The obvious precaution is that the gas should be 
first turned off at each burner, and may be finally 
turned off at the meter if desired. 


THE CLOTHES MOTH. 

“How shall I preserve my furs?’ “ How shall I 
keep my woollens?’? “What must I do with our 
stuffed cushions?’ is the sum and substance of a con- 
siderable number of letters from good housekeepers, 
whe are anticipating trouble from that little house- 











hold pest, the moth. Much of the trouble with moths 
arises from not knowing their ways, and the best 
thing we can do is to show ‘up the enemy. In these 
pleasant spring days a little insect will often be seen 
flitting about the room, an innocent-looking thing, 
of an unobtrusive drab color, which, if it attracts 
our attention at all, does so only pleasantly, as it 
seems full of new life, and intent only on its own 
pleasure. But this little moth is great in its possi- 
bility of future troubles. He, or she (for the inex- 
perienced eye cannot tell the difference, should be 
killed at sight. Its first appearance should be taken 
as a warning of danger, for these are the moths 
whose eggs produce the little grubs that infest furs, 
woollen clothing, carpets, stuffed cushions, and fur- 
niture. These winged moths deposit eggs on or in 
the furs of fabrics. Théseeggs hatch in about fifteen 
days, and the wool or fur serves the resulting worm 
not only for food, but for clothing, for the grub 
makes itself a ease out of the small fragments, and 
thus conceals itself while it works. It generally 
happens that the presence of moths is not suspected 
until the mischief is done. After the grubs have 
made their growth, and enlarged their cases to suit 
their needs, they go into the dormant state, and in 
spfing appear as the modest winged insects to which 
we have referred. With moths, as with many other 
domestic troubles, prevention is the best “ remedy.” 
Camphor wood and cedar trunks are good, as the 
mother insect does not like their odor, and will not 
enter them. Cedar shavings, snuff, camphor, pep- 
per, and other aromatics, have the reputation of 
being preservatives, but there is nothing so good as 
paste. See that the furs or woollens are well beaten, 
and put them away in a box or chest that has every 
crack closed bya strip of paper well pasted on. Furs 
put up in perfectly tight paper bags, and pasted se- 
curely, will be preserved from the attacks of moths, 
but the paper must be without holes, and the past- 
ing must be honestly done. Where moths are once 
in a fabric, an exposure to a heat of 160 degrees will 
destroy them. We once had some travelling blan- 
kets that became infested ; these we placed ina tight 
box and sprinkled freely with benzine, which did for 
the moths. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Clear Gravy Soup.—Lay at the bottom of the stew- 
pan half a pound of lean ham sliced, then three 
pounds of lean beef, and over it three pounds of 
veal, allin slices. If any bones be left, break them 
and lay them on the meat; peel fouronions, slice two 
carrots, two turnips, and a head of celery, and witha 
bunch of sweet herbs, fourcloves, and a blade of mace, 
add all to the meat, over which pour one quart only 
of water, and place the stewpan, covered, over a slow 
fire till the meat is brown; then turn it, but be care- 
fulit does not scorch. Then add three quarts of boil 
ing water, and let it stew gentl? for an hour till you 
have carefully removed all the scum that rises ; after 
which, place the stewpan at the side of the fire, now 
adding two teaspoonfuls of salt. Let it simmer for 
four hours, strain it through a tamis into an earth- 
enware vessel, and set it hy to cool. Then carefully 
remove the fat; and when poured off to heat, do not 
disturb the sediment. The soup should be perfectly 
clear, and of an amber color; and will look better 
without any addition of vegetables. 

Excellent Chicken Pie.—Cover the bottom of a pud- 
ding-dish with slices of broiled ham, eut up’one or 
two chickens, and broil or parboil them. Fill the 
dish even full, sprinkljng in here and there small 
slices of ham. Season well with pepper; the ham 
will probably make it salt enough. Cover with 
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stock or veal gravy, and lay on a rich crust, at least 
half an inch thick, with a rim upon the edge. Bake 
in a moderate oven an hour and a half, covering the 
paste with paper, if necessary, to prevent burning. 

Dressing Cold Meat.—Cut the meat in pieces, and 
lay them in a mould in layers, well seasoned, Then 
pour over and fill the mould with some clear soup 
nearly cold, which, when left to stand some hours, 
will turn out to be as firm as isinglass, especially if 
shank bones were boiled in the soup. Should the 
cold meat be veal or poultry, the addition of some 
small pieces of ham or bacon, and of hard-boiled eggs 
cut in slices and put between the layers of meat, is 
a great improvement. Another way to dress cold 
meat is to have it minced very fine, well seasoned, 
and put in patty-pans with a thin crust below and 
above it, and baked in a quick oven. Cold meat cut 
in small pieces and put in a pie-dish, with batter 
poured over it, and baked until the batter rises, is 
another good way. Potato pie is a capital method 
of using cold meat. The meat should be cut in pieces 
and covered with mashed potatoes, then put into the 
oven to bake until the potatoes are well browned. 

Kidney Omelette.—Remove all skin, fat, and sinew 
from a fresh kidney, whether sheep’s or calf’s, Cut 
it small, season it well, and fry it quickly in hot 
butter. Beat six eggs together with a glassful of 
white wine; heat a little butter in a frying-pan, 
pour in the eggs, and before they are regularly set 
place the kidney in the middle; turn in the ends of 
the omelette and serve; garnish with thin slices of 
lemon, quartered, 

Beef Potted.—Take three pounds of lean beef, salt 
it two or three days with half a pound of salt and 
half an ounce of saltpetre; divide it into pieces of a 
pound each, and put it into an earthen pan just suf- 
ficient to contain it; pourin half a pint of water, 
cover it close with paste, and set in a slow oven for 
four hours. When taken from the oven pour the 
gravy from it into a basin, shred the meat fine, 
moisten it with the gravy poured from the meat, and 
pound it thoroughly in a marble mortar with fresh 
butter until it becomes a fine paste; season it with 
biack pepper and allspice, or cloves pounded, or nut- 
meg grated; put it in pots, press it down as close as 
possible, put a weight on it and let it stand all night; 
next day, when quite cold, cover it a quarter of an 
inch thick with clarified butter, and tie it over with 
paper. 

Turnip-Tops.—This, by some accounted most rul- 
gar grecn-meat, can be made to assume a very fash- 
ionable taste and appearance if treated as follows: 
Boil thoroughly, with plenty of water, salt and soda 
in due proportions, drain and pass through a hair 
sieve. Melt a piece of butter, to which add a little 
flour and the pulp of your turnip-tops; stir on the 
fire a few minutes, adding a little milk or cream, and 
a little broth or stock, with pepper or grated nutmeg 
to taste. When a nice consistency, not too thick, 
dress on adish as you would spinach, and serve with 
fried sippets of bread round it. If properly cooked, 
this dish has a better color than spinach, and a very 
pleasant, nutty, bitter taste. 





HOW TO TREAT THE HAIR. 

Dr. Cazenave, of the Hospital of St. Louis, Paris, 
gives the following clear instructions on the man- 
agement of the hair of young girls. He says:— 

“ Passa fine-tooth comb, at regular intervals every 
twenty-four hours, through the hair, in order to keep 
ft from matting or entangling; separate the hairs 
carefully and repeatedly, so as to allow the air to 
pass through them for several minutes; use a brush 
that will serve the double purpose of cleansing the 


scalp and gently stimulating the hair bulbs. Before 
going to bed it will be desirable to part the hair 
evenly, so as to avoid false folds, or what is com- 
monly called turning against the grain, which causes 
the hairs to break. Such are the usuel and ordinary 
requirements as to the management of the hair, 
There is, on the other hand, a class of persons who 
carry to excess the dressing and adornment of the 
hair, especially those who are gifted with hair of the 
finest quality. Thus, for example, some ladies are 
in the habit, during the ordinary operations of the 
toilet, of dragging and twisting the hair, so as to 
almost draw the skin with it; the effect of which is, 
in the first instance, to break the hairs and fatigue 
the scalp, and finally to alter the bulb itself. The 
fine-tooth comb is also freely used, especially where 
the hair is divided—a part that the most particular 
attention seems to be bestowed upon. These separa- 
tions and the back of the neck, whenee the hair is 
drawn, in women, towards the crown of the head, 
are the parts which first show signs of the decay or 
falling off of the hair.” 

The most healthy mode of dressing the hair of wo- 
men, especially young ones, is to let the hair be as 
loose as possible, or arranged in large bands, so as 
to allow the air to pass through them. It is a mis- 
take to plait tightly the hair of children under eleven 
or twelve yearsof age. The process of plaiting more 
or less strains the hairs in their roots by pulling 
them tight. The hair of girls should be cut at the 
ends, and allowed to curl freely. 





PUDDINGS, CAKES, ETC. 


Derby Short Cake.—Rub half a pound of butter 
into one pound of flour, and mix one egg, a quarter 
of a pound of sifted sugar, and as much milk as will 
make a paste. Roll this out thin, and cut the cakes 
with any fancy shapes or the top of a wineglass. 
Place on tin plates; strew over with sugar, or cover 
the top of each with icing, and bake for ten minutes. 

Apple Cream.—Boil twelve apples in water till 
soft ; take off the peel, and press the pulp through a 
hair sieve upon half a pound of pounded sugar; 
whip the whites of two eggs, add them to the apples, 
and beat all together till it.becomes very stiff and 
looks quite white. Serve it heaped up on a dish. 

Princess Cakes.—Butter, half a pound; sugar, half 
a pound ; rice-flour, one pound; six eggs, one gill of 
sweet wine, one teaspoonful of caraway seeds, one 
teaspoonful of soda, a quarter of a pound of raisins; 
add water sufficient to form a batter; drop into but- 
tered pans, and bake until done. 

Lemon Cheesecakes.—Boil the peel of two lemons in 
a pint of water till soft; beat them ina mortar; add 
the yelks of six eggs, a quarter of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar, and a half pound of butter. Mix all 
together in a mortar, and adda few currants. Line 
patty-pans with paste, put in the mixture, and bake. 
Brighton Pudding.—Take three eggs, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound of flour, a quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, and the peel of a lemon, 
finely minced. Beat the sugar and eggs for twenty 
minutes. Beat up the butter, and mix it and the 
flour-in at the last. Stcam the pudding for one hour, 
Serve without sauce, only wi-h preserve. 

Ozford Dumplings.—Mix well together the follow- 
ing ingredients: two ounces of grated bread, four 
ounces of currants, four ounces of shred suet, a 
tablespoonful of sifted sugar, a little allspice, and 
plenty of grated lemon-peel. Beat up well two eggs ; 
add a little milk, and divide the mixture into five 





dumplings. Fry them in buttera light brown color, 
and serve them with wine sauce. 
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A Fine icing for Cakes.—Beat up the whites of five 
eggs to a froth, and put to them a pound of double- 
refined sugar, vowdered and sifted, and three spoon- 
fuls of orange-flower water or lemon-juice. Keep 
beating it all tne time the cake is in the oven, and, 
the moment it comes out, ice over the top with a 
spoon, 

Italian Bread.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
powdered loaf-sugar, eighteen ounces of flour, twelve 
eggs, half a pound of citron, snd lemon-peel. Mix 
as for pound cake. If the mixture begins to curdle, 
which it is most likely to do from the quantity of 
eggs, add a little of the flour. When the eggs are all 
used, and it is light, stir in the remainder of the 
flour lightly. Bake it in long, narrow tins, either 
papered or buttered; first put in a layer of the mix- 
ture, and cover it with the peel cut in large, thin 
slices; proceed in this way until it is three parts 
full, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Lemon Pudding.—One teacupful of boiling water, 
one tablespoonful of corn-flour, mixed with a little 
water, one teacupful of sifted sugar, one tadlespoon- 
ful of butter, ohe egg, juice and rind of one lemon. 
Pour this mixture into the boiling water; then pour 
it on to the butter and sugar; beat the egg, and, 
when cool, put it in; have the paste ready in the 
dishes, and pour it in and bake. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Purify a Room.—Set a pitcher of water in a 
room, and, in a few hours, it will have absorbed all 
the respired gases in the room, the air of which will 
become purer, but the water utterly filthy. The 
colder the water is, the greater the capacity to con- 
tain these gases. At ordinary temperature a pail of 
water will contain a pint of carbonic acid gas and 
several pints of ammonia. The capacity is nearly 
doubled for reducing the water to the temperature 
ofice. Hence water kept ina room a while is always 
unfit for use. For the same reason, the water from 
& pump should always be pumped up in the morning 
before any of it is used. Impure water is more in- 
jurious than inrpure air. The above, if true, proves 
how exceedingly careless many of us are as regards 
our health, for we venture to say that a large ma- 
jority of the people use water for drinking, which 
has “absorbed” for hours the noxious gases of their 
rooms. Much care is requisite to preserve health. 

To Wash White Alpaca and Mohair Garibaldis.— 
Boiled white soap and lukewarm water must be 
used (hot water will make the material yellow at 
once), and, after the alpaca has been washed in this, 
and the soap thoroughly removed by rinsing in cold 
water, it must pass through water with a very little 
blue in it, and afterwards ironed while damp with a 
handkerchief or linen cloth over it. 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla.—Take four ounces of the 
root ; slice it down; put the slices into four pints of 
water, and simmer for four hours. Take out the 
sarsaparilla, and beat it intoa mash; put it into the 
liquor again, and boil down to two pints; then strain 
andcooltheliquor, Dose, a wineglassful three times 
aday. Use, to purify the blood. 

Cleaning Mirrors is an easy operation when rightly 
understood. The greatest care should be taken in 
cleaning a mirror to use only the softest articles, 
lest the glass should bescratched. It should first be 
dusted with a leather brush, then washed over with 
& sponge dipped in spirits to remove the fly-spots. 
After this, it should be dusted with the powder- 
blue in a thin muslin bag, and finally polished with 
an old silk handkerchief. 

Brass Door-Plates.—These may be eleaned in the 
following manner: Cut the size of the plate out of a 





large piece of mill-board, and place it against the 


door, so as not to rub off the paint in cleaning the 
edges of the plate. Rotten stone, or crocus and 
sweet oil are best adapted for the brass work; but 
care should be taken not to leave any remaining in 
the letters or figures. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Dear Sir: I send you two receipts which I have 
proved to be good, 

Apple Island.—Pare and stew ten large apples; sift 
through a fine sieve; add a teacupful of fine pow- 
dered sugar, and the whites of four eggs, beaten to a 
stiff froth. Stir thoroughly until all are well mixed. 
Take three pints of milk, and the yelks of the four 
eggs, a teacupful of sugar; boil slowly for five min- 
utes; flavor with vanilla. Serve in dessert dishes 
the same as floating island. 

Breakfast Puffs.—One teacupful of milk, one egg, 
@ little salt, one teacupful of flour; bake in plain 
tins in a quick oven, Mrs. J. O. 

Siz: One of your subscribers wishes to know how 
to make rusks like they make them in Pennsylvania. 
The following is a well-tried receipt: Two pounds 
of flour, one pint of good new milk, two spoonfuls of 
good yeast; set thesponge to riseovernight. Early 
in the morning add a little salt, two large spoonfuls 
of pulverized white sugar (brown will answer), three 
large spoonfuls of butter, two well-beaten eggs, and 
half a nutmeg; add flour until it is the consistency 
of bread. Knead it well for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes; set it to rise again. When it has risen mould 
it out into cakes about the size of a small hen’s egg ; 
place them in a large iron pan a little distance 
apart; set themtorise. When they are well raised, 
beat the white of an egg with a little sugar, and 
brush them over the top. Bake them fifteen or 
twenty minutes, not longer. If she does not have 
the very nicest of rusks after trying this receipt, she 
must try it over again, as it will certainly be her 
own fault. A BAKER. 

Old-fashioned Doughnuts.—Take one pound of but- 
ter (half lard is better), a pound and a quarter of 
sugar, one quart of warm milk, four eggs, one nut- 
meg. Take the milk, half the sugar, the lard, anda 
teacupful of good baker’s yeast, with flour enough 
to make a nice sponge. When light, warm the but- 
ter; take the rest of the sugar and eggs, and beat 
well together nutmeg and flour enough to knead 
very seft dough. Keep it pretty warm, as the 
quicker you can get them light the better. This re- 
ceipt is an excellent one. Mrs. 8S. E. C. 

Chocolate.-—One quart of milk, a little over an 
eighth of a pound of unsweetened chocolate dis- 
solved in a little of the milk; put the remainder on 
to boil; when boiling add the chocolate, and let it 
boil a few minutes; Sweeten to taste. Take it off 
and whip it up before sending to the table. 


Dear Mr. Gopey: In the January number of your 
invaluable magazine, I notice an inquiry in regard 
to washing hoop skirts. Ihave washed them in this 
way : With a cloth, on which has been rubbed soap, 
and vipped into warm water, rub the soiled hoops 
well until they are clean. Take dry starch, un- 
eooked, and put into a cup with enough water to 
form a thick paste; rub the wet hoops with this, 
leaving it on thick ; then put the hoop in the sun to 
dry. F. L. V. 

A subscriber wants to know of a method to pro- 
duce a high polish in shirt bosoms and collars. 

A subscriber wants a receipt for Charlotte Russe. 

Mrs: R. D. 8S. wishes a good receipt for preserving 
pears. 
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Editors’ Gable. 


JEWELRY AND ITS LESSONS. 


In the world’s broad fleld of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife !—LONGFELLOW. 

Herorso is not confined to times of national trial 
and revolution. It is displayed as well in the tests 
that show the temper of man in daily life. There has 
lately occurred in Philadelphia a disaster so gigan- 
tic and crushing as to enlist the sympathy of all our 
citizens. The jewelry stcre of Messrs. Caldwell & 
Company is now a blackened mass of ruins. We 
spoke in our previous number of the fact that the 
immense stock of valuables within its walls was al- 
most entirely for the use and adornment of women. 
We think, therefore, that women will take a lively 
interest in the catastrophe: but before giving an ac- 
count of it, let us describe the appearance and con- 
tents of the building the day before its destruction. 

Some seven or eight years ago there was built on 
the Burd estate, in Philadelphia, a row of three large 
stores, with a white marble front on Chestnut Street 
of one hundred feet; four stories in height, with 
large plate glass windows; the lowermost store 
fronting as well on Ninth Street; and the whole 
running back two hundred and thirty-five feet in 
depth to Sansom Street, with a finely-finished base- 
ment of like dimensions. Though not fire-proof, 
they were built with special reference to safety from 


confiagration, only the very best and most tho- | 


roughly tested materials being used in their con- 
struction. 

The middle building was occupied by Mr. James 
E. Caldwell & Co. asa Jewelry store. Inthe interior 
appointments it was made a study to secure the best 
possible appropriation of the spaee, the light, and 
the situation for the various uses to which these 
requisites were to be applied. Various kinds of 
marble, enamelled glass, plate glass, black walnut, 
and other fine woods, Scagliola, many kinds of 
metals, mirrors, etc. etc., were liberally employed 
and judiciously distributed, each in its way to con- 
tribute to the strength, the beauty, and the conve- 
nience of the whole. 

The first story was entirely devoted to the store 
proper, for the display and sale of goods. Here also 
were an ample Counting-room, Private Office, Ward- 
robe, and accessories. 

The second story was set apart mainly asa picture 
gallery, but contained also two large rooms, one for 
duplicate stock, the other used as a dressing-room 
for the young men sleeping in the store. 

The third story was occupied by the engravers, 
watchmakers, and clock repairers, 

The fourth story was the Jeweller’s Shop, where 
were melters, modellers, diamond setters, polishers, 
etc, etc. 

The stock in the building was worth about half a 
million of dollars. It consisted of diamonds, pearls, 
and precious stones of every description ; of watches, 
silver ware, plated ware, bronzes, mantel clocks, and 
all sorts of fancy articles. But this bare enumera- 
tion conveys but a slight idea of the profusion of 
riches and the delicacy of taste that reigned every- 
where within. 

The first cases that attracted attention were usu- 
ally those of diamonds. The collection was very 
large; but it is characteristic of the equal distribu- 
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tion of wealth in America, that the most valuable 
was worth but $14,000. Ina diamond store in London 
or Paris, there would be a meagre collection of small 
stones, with half a dozen immensely valuable ones. 
Those who buy in the Old World are almost entirely 
people of rank and hereditary wealth; while here 
the mass of the middle classes are able upon great 
occasions to purchase a ring or a breastpin. The 
collection of coral and pearl ornaments was very 
good ; but what chiefly struck the observer was the 
variety and beauty of the settings. The exquisite 
devices in gold and enamel that surrounded the 
“central ‘glory” showed taste and ingenuity unsur- 
passed, 

This vast apartment was lighted from the roof; 
the sunbeams seemed to fall in masses upon the 
magnificence within, bringing out with each change 
of standpoint new beauties and harmonies of color. 


THE CATASTROPHE, 

Such was the appearance of the store on Wednes- 
day, January the 13th; crowded with ladies and 
salesmen, and glittering with animation. When the 
evening fell, the store was closed as usual, and the 
accustomed “guard” was left on duty. Six young 
men slept every night in the building to protect it 
from robbery or unforeseen accident. Their names 
have become familiar to our citizens; They went 
to their sleeping rooms about eleven o'clock, and, 
tired with the labors of the day, soon fell asleep. 
Their rooms were on the second story, around the 
parlor by the picture gallery. About half past 
twelve Mr. King, one of the six, was awakened 
by a violent concussion, under which the walls 
heaved and shook. He sprang from his bed; Mr. 
Hardy called to him from the next room, “ King, we 
are lost; we’re all on fire!’ They rushed into the 
passage way leading to the stairs. It was pitch 
dark, and they found each other only by calling. 
The whole room was full of a burning vapor; they 
describe it as far hotter than fire, and the faces 
of those who escaped were scorched almost black. 
They rushed to the door leading toward the lower 
passage on Sansom Street; but at the foot of the 
stairs they were met by a blast of smoke so intole- 
rable that they closed the door at once, and tried 
to reach the second story again. By this time the 
atmosphere was almost intolerable. As a last hope 
three of them, King, Hardy, and Davis, locked hands 
and staggered across the gallery to the front win- 
dows, broke out the glass with a great effort, got 
out on the ledge in front of the building, and crept 
along a few feet out of the reach of the flames. They 
jiad given up all! hope of ever again meeting either 
of the three left in the burning building, but just as 
they were being rescued by the firemen below, James 
Andrews, the porter, made his appearance at the 
west window, where he fell fainting with the great 
heat and exertion through which he effected his es- 
cape. When their injuries were examined three 
were found to be severely burned; one had escaped 
with slight hurts. Of their two companions, no- 
thing was known for some days, when their bodies 
were found among the ruins. 

The conflict between the fire and the engines lasted 
many hours; but it was evident from the outset that 
the building was lost, as well as that next below. 
This was the wall paper store of Mr. Howell, con- 
taining forty tons of inflammable material. Here, 
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fortunately, no lives were lost, though $300,000 worth 
of property was destroyed ; but before morning both 
buildings were a mass of smoky ruins, 

The senior partner of Caldwell & Co. was in New 
York upon the night of the fire. On his return the 
next morning, he was met by a friend who condoled 
with him on the loss, His answer was, “I care no- 
thing for the property destroyed ; we earned it once, 
we can earn it again; but the lives of these faithful 
young men we can never restore,” 


Man is greater than his works. Not a tear was 
shed over the destruction of all that heaped-cp 
wealth; but the names of those who died in the dis- 
charge of their duty will long be known and honored 
in our community. The slight sketch that follows 
is an inadequate tribute to their memory. It is 
from the pen of one of the senior partners. 

“Mr. Edward Hagan was about twenty-four years 
old, born in Providence, R. I. He had been in our 
employ three years. His father and mother, and 
several brothers and sisters (younger than he) sur- 
vive him. He was an exceedingly capable and con- 
scientious salesman, an accomplished musician, a 
firm and faithful friend, a genial and pleasant com- 
panion, and a truly honest man. 

“Mr. James F. Polk was twenty-three years old, 
came to us from Winchester, Va., where I believe 
he was born. His father has been dead several 
years, and his widowed mother looked upon him as 
the comfort and support of her declining years. He 
was exceedingly fond of her, and lost no opportunity 
of bestowing upon her those many little attentions, 
which, though simple in themselves, are of untold 
value in a loving mother’s estimation. He had been 
with us scarcely a year, but long enough to endear 
himself to all in the store by his quiet, manly vir- 
tues, and most kind and obliging disposition. He 
was a member of St. Philip’s Episcopal Church, a 
teacher in the Sunday school, and enjoyed the con- 
fidence and respect of all with whom he came in 
any way in contact.” 

We may add that on the very night of the fire, he 
had moved his bed so that the rays of the sun might 
fall upon him early in the morning, and arouse him 
in time to meet his mother at the depdt. When his 
rector heard the news of his death he wept like a 
woman, Who would attempt to picture the grief of 
the widowed mother over the loss of such a son? 

How the fire originated is still a mystery, although 
constant efforts are made to find out the disastrous 
cause, Since the great fire in London in 1666, no 
such terrible catastrophe has overtaken those trad- 
ing in such valuable and at the same time uninflam- 
mable merchandise. 

The lessons taught by the events we have so briefly 
and inadequately attempted to describe must not be 
forgotten, One is the infinite value of human life 
compared with material wealth. The second is the 
loftiness of self-sacrifice. This, one of the great re- 
sults of Christian civilization, exalts humanity by 
developing the virtues that give nobility to charac- 
ter, that regulate the conduct of everyday life, and 
show the path of duty and of heroism in the sudden 
emergencies that test men’s temper. Who that has 
seen our citizens battling with great fires, rescuing 
the endangered, and making even ruin and destruc- 
tion subservient to subsequent improvement, but 
feels the wonderful effect of this civilization? 





This catastrophe has settled another point. We | 


mentioned, in our first paper on Jewelry, the fact 
that no materials on the face of the earth could serve 
as a protection against fire; and that man’s durable 
wealth was all drawn from beneath the earth’s sur- 
face. From thence, also, he must draw the defence 


for that wealth. Iron is the only infallible safeguard 
of property. We quote again from the letter cited 
above :— 

“ Our Fire-Proofs saved for us $125,000 in diamonds 
and watches, besides nearly $400,000 in bonds, notes, 
deeds, and other valuable papers, belonging princi- 
pally to our customers and frienda, and stored therein 
for safe keeping.”’ 

We have shown in the preceding papers what Man 
has done to subdue Nature in drawing from the 
depths of earth the inorganic materials that consti- 
tute the durable wealth of the world; and how he 
has moulded and fashioned this raw material into 
beautiful and artistic shapes for the use and adorn- 
ment of woman and of the home. We now see him 
defending this hardly-won wealth at the hazard of 
his life; and upon the ashes of a great disaster, pre- 
paring manfully to retrieve his hopes by the exercise 
of the same strength and skill that brought him to 
his fortune. Could women have done this work? 
could they have dug gold and silver from the earth? 
could they have shaped them into beauty and use? 
could they have fought the devouring flames? or 
could they, finally, have met the loss with the same 
confidence of ultimate triumph over Fortune? 

In our next paper we will try to show what Wo- 
man’s work really is, and why she cannot do that 
which belongs to Man. 


HOW TO READ. 


Or the making of books there is no end: the list 
of new publications grows larger each year; and the 
enormous book sales show that the supply only an- 
swers the demand. No doubt it is upon the whole 
a good and laudable thing that literature, or what 
passes for literature, should occupy a larger ana 
larger place in American life ; but there is one great 
drawback. Our reading has become far more desul- 
tory. A multitude of books is offered to us where 
before we had one; and we glance through the 
many without plan, attention, or eoncentration of 
thought, while we used to master the single volume. 

Women, who read so much, and who 80 seldom 
have critical principles to guide them, are very apt 
to sin in this way. The best books are not those 
that are put into their hands; in fact, the best books 
generally have to be sought for. We cannot now 
lay down for young ladies any positive rules for 
reading save these two :— 

1. Find out, if you can, before beginning a book, 
whether it is worth reading, and why, and never 
commence any that are not worth reading: then 

2. Read carefully and appreciatingly, with the 
spirit and the understanding, trying to understand 
every word, and to trace out every allusion. 

Ten books read in this way will do you more good 
than a hundred trified with. 

Begin, for instance, with Mr. Arnold’s “ Essays on 
Criticism.” They are written in a most charming 
style. Every epithet, every turn of language, every 
reference is there for a purpose. Nothing is super- 
fluous. Try to realize the force of every thought, 
and the meaning of every sentence. We will givea 
single extract :-— 

“The common English judgment of Chateaubri- 
and, which stamps him as a mean, shallow rheto- 
rician, all froth and vanity, iscertainly wrong. eee 
His power goes far — beauty of diction ; it isa 
power as well of passion and sentiment. Only con- 
sider this criticism of his on the true pathetic! ‘It 
is a dangerous mistake to suppose that the best 
works of imagination are those which draw most 
tears. One could name this or that melodrama 
which no one would like to own having written, anc 
which yet harass the feelings far more than the 
Zneid. The true tears are those which re called 
forth by the beauty of peetry ; there must be as much 
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admiration in them as sorrow. They are the tears 
that come to our eyes when Priam says to Achilles, 
“ And I have endured—the like whereof no soul upon 
the earth hath yet endured—to carry to my lips the 
hand of him who slew my child ;” or when Joseph 
cries out, “Ii am Joseph your brother, whom ye 
sold into Egypt.”’ Who does not feel that the man 
who wrote that was no shallow rhetorician, but a 
born man of genius, with the true instinct of genius 
for what is really admirable?” 


DIAMONDS. 

DraMonps were found chiefly in India and Brazil, 
disseminated in the sands forming the soil bordering 
upon the banks and constituting the beds of rivers; 
but the mines of India once so rich, especially the 
famous Golconda, of whose wealth the most fabu- 
lous stories were told, could not stand the constant 
and severe drain of century after century. Before 
the advent of the present century they were ex- 
hausted to such an extent that it no longer proved 
profitable to work them. 

About that time diamonds were discovered in 
Brazil, and the drain so long applied to India began 
in South America; but the deposits, though very 
rich, could not long meet the demand incessantly 
mide, and the past twenty-five years have shown 
the Brazilian mines waning rapidly towards utter 
barrenness. In view of these facts the diamond, 
which for centuries maintained an unchanging, 
fixed, and absolute value, has, since the middle of 
the present century, gradually appreciated in estima- 
tion until now it is more than double of its former 
valuation. 

The present source of supply is through the rather 
precarious channel of chance lots thrown upon the 
market by the necessities of decayed grandeur in 
the various countriesof Europe. The recent sale of 
the late Prince Esterhazy’s collection was to the 
diamond market what a ship load of food would be 
to a beleaguered garrison. It filled all immediate 
pressing demands, and removed the fear of an ap- 
proaching famine. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

CHINESE POLITENESS. 

“Tue rules and conventionalities which regulate 
social life are exceedingly minute and formal. Po- 
liteness is a science, and gracefulness of manners a 
study and discipline. 

“The excessive politeness of the Chinese is no- 
ticed in the language as well as the manners of the 
people. In asking a friend his place of residence, 
though you know him to be poor, and that he prob- 
ably occupies an inferior house, you must use the 
expression, ‘Where is your mansion? or ‘ honor- 
able mansion? And he replies, ‘My hut,’ or ‘ hovel,’ 
isin such a place. This last expression is equally 
used by ye | persons living in fine and costl 
houses. The following, anda aa variety of simi- 
lar expressions, are constantly heard: ‘ What is your 
honorabie age?’ ‘My empty,’ or ‘worthless num- 
ber is forty-five.’ ‘Is your honorable wife living? 
* The mean person of the inner apartment is still in 
life.’ ‘Is your noble son doing well at school? 
*Thecontemptible little dog has learned a few charac- 
ters.’ ‘Indeed, you are too polite and deferential !? 
‘I dare not presume to claim such a reputation.’ 
The language used in the epistolary correspondence 
of literary men abounds in words and phrases con- 
taining graceful and delicate compliments and ex- 
pressions of respect for the person addressed, together 
with corresponding ones of eclf-depreciation. hese 
forms of expression are used with about as much re- 
gard to their literal meaning as in our own lan- 
guage, ‘ Your most obedient servant,’ etc.” 


THE “ScnHoo.-MA’AM” IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

* ABouT 9000 children attend the public schools in 
San Francisco. They are instructed by a corps of 
186 teachers, men and women, the larger part of 
whom hail from Boston, the centre—in the United 
States—of culture, refinement, and education. To 
the other features of their school system is added 
that of furnishing a tolerably well paid employment 





to a larger number of young women. The ‘ school- 
ma’ams,’ ag wer are popularly known, are usually 
certificated, highly educated young ladies, who in 
the cities teach the younger children, but in the 
country sometimes take complete charge of a school, 
and often prove more successful than the rougher 
sex. But it is hard work, as the jaded, fagged-out 
looks of some of these ladies prove, and I always re- 
joiced when I heard of the transformation of a 
*school-ma’am’ toa wife—not a very uncommon pro- 
ceeding! In justice to California it should be stated 
that these weil-informed, sensible, nee | a 
little ‘ blue,’ but often very attractive young ladies 
are ata premium. I have no doubt that such would 
be equally so here in England if we had a similar 
system, aad that ‘the girl of the period,’ if she is 
indeed a fact, would be completely cut out.” 


The former extract given above is from the Rev. 
John L. Nevins’ “China and the Chinese,” and the 
latter from “ Travels in Alaska,” by Mr. Whymper, a 
brother of the famous Alpine climber. Notices of 
them will be found in the Book Table; they are 
among Messrs, Harpers’ most valuable publications. 





Out-Door Exercises.—The necessity of exercise 
in the open air has been too constantly and strongly 
inculcated in our Health Department for us to dwefl 
upon it now. We would only say that the best form 
of exercise, in many respects, is that which is taken 
in gardening. It combines pleasure with utility. 
The mind is amused and the body fatigued together. 
Any one who has felt the difficulty and irksomeness 
of exercise for the sake of exercise will appreciate 
the enjoyment of having an object in activity. 

Messrs. Tilton & Co. have devoted themselves 
lately to the publication of various books on the 
subject. “ Bulbs,’ “Garden Flowers,” and several 
kindred volumes have issued from their press in 
beautiful style ; and they now publish The Journal of 
Horticulture, a monthly that stands pre-eminent for 
beauty of printing and illustration, while its con- 
tents are thoroughly practical and interesting. 


THINKING AND Dorna.—It is not what people ent, 
but what they digest, that makes them strong. It 
is not what they gain, but what they save, that 
makes them rich. It is not what agg d read, but 
what they remember, that makes them earned. lt 
is not what they profess, but what they practise, 
that makes them righteous. 


Tue New York Observer has the following notice 
concerning the “ Letters of Madame De Sévigné and 
Lady Wortley Montagu,” edited by Mrs. Hale :— 

“Two beautiful volumes from the press of Roberts 
Brothers, of Boston. We mention these volumes 
together because they may be spoken of in the same 
terms as models of the epistolary art, that easy, na- 
tural, lively, conversational style, that one reading 
thinks anybody can achieve, but which is the high- 
est attainment of a cultivated mind. The Montagu 
letters let us into English society and life, the Ne- 
vigne the better type of French manners, and both 
of them, in their own way, furnish, with much that 
is frivolous, genuine additions to the stores ofenter- 
taining knowledge.” 

Our friends may now obtain these volumes. 


To ouR CoRRESPONDENTS.—These articles are ac- 
cepted: “ The Vigil” —* Cast it not Away”—“ Jen- 
nie”— The First Flower of Spring”—and “ Waifs.” 

These are declined: **Song”—“ Child’s Evening 
Hymn”’—* Ode”—“ He Died with his Armor On”— 
“ Cosmopolitan”—"“ The Leader’’—‘‘ Memory Bells’’ 
—* Beautiful Thoughts”—** Soul Music”—“ Oscar’s 
Help”—“ Old Age”’—‘*Man’s Sorrows” (s ntiment 
good, but poetry not)—** An Incident of the War”— 
and “ My Retreat.” 

The articles of M. C. have been returned. The 
* note of introduction” has been sent. 

To our correspondent ia California.—The letter 
and inclosed came safely. 
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iterary Motices. 


From Peterson & BrotuERs, Philadelphia :— 

THE RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood, author of “East Lynne,” ete. Though so 
voluminous a writer, Mrs. Wood possesses the 
happy faculty of securing and retaining the interest 
of her readers, as well in her last effort as in her 
first. The plots are always origi‘al and entertain- 
ing; and, though not perhaps of the first order of 
literature, her stories always attain a high moral 
standard, and are well told, altogether deserving the 
appreciation which they receive. 

From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Phi- 
ladelphia :— 

SKETCHES FOR THE FIRESIDE. By Rose 
Phillips, author of “Minnie Gray.” A series of 
stories, united in one, pleasing in their character, 
and full of moral instruction, designed for, and well 
suited to the perusal of young girls. 

SLOAN’S ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. No. 6 of this valuable 
builders’ assistant has been received, and an ex- 
cellent number it is. 

From D, APPLETON & Co., New York, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF FITZ-GREENE 
HALLECK. By James Grant Wilson. We are 
certain that a large class of readers will sympa- 
thize with us when we say there is no more wel- 
come book upon our table this month than the 
‘Life and Letters’? above mentioned. As one of 
the oldest and best of American poets, Mr. Halleck’s 
death has left a vacancy among our authors, not to 
be soon or easily filled; and the records of his life 
are of exceeding interest to all those who appre- 
ciated him both asa poet anda man. Living to an 
advanced age, he belonged to a past with which the 
present generation have no personal connection ; 
aud his reminiscences and correspondence have 
special interest, inasmuch as they carry us back to 
people, events, thoughts, and ideas of which we 
have no intimate knowledge. The book has been 
prepared with great care and judgment, and will be 
in great demand. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS. By the author 
of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” One of the best and 
purest of English writers is “the author of ‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe,’’”” who preserves so strict an 
incognito. Taking us back to the early days of the 
Huguenots, the scene is laid in France and England, 
and the story is in a certain sense historical, as the 
prominent characters of that period take active 
part in events. Costumes, customs, religious ideas, 
court manners, and country life of the times are 
all carefully and, we doubt not, very accurately de- 
scribed, and the story is exceedingly interesting. 

HOW A BRIDE WAS WON; or, A Chase across 
the Pampas. By Frederick Gersticker. Translated 
by Francis Jordan. The favor which the transla- 
tions of Madame Mihibach’s works have met at the 
hands of the public, have made explorers in the 
German “eld of literature more venturesome, and 
there aie daily new treasures being brought to light. 
ersticker is one of the best as well as one of the 
most popular of German authors; and we hope the 
volume before us will be so successful that it will 
be followed by other translations of his works. 
The events of the story take place in Chili, at the 
time of the early settlement of the country by the 
Spanish, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Radiant in green and gold, the bound 
edition of the Waverley Novels makes its periodic 
appearance. The volume before us contains ‘* Rob 
Roy,” “Old Mortality,” ‘‘The Monastery,” “ The 
Pirate,” and “ The Black Dwarf.” 

THE PACHA OF MANY TALES. By Captain 
Marryat. 

THE POACHER. By Captain Marryat. 

Always amusing, and often instructive, Marryat’s 
works are no less popular at this day than when 
they were first published. They suit all times and 
ali people. 

THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED OF TOR- 
QUATO TASSO. Translated into English Spen- 
serian verse, with a Life of the Author, by J. H. 
Wiffin. In this age of hurry and sensation, and 
periodical literature, there are yet some few favored 
mortals—we wish the number were greater—who 
read, not so much to get through with a book, as to 
enjoy it. These persons will find a rare pleasure is 
afforded them in the publication of this work—a 
poem with which every one should be, yet too few 
are, familiar. 

THE TALISMAN, The Two Drovers, My Aunt 
Margarei’s Mirror, The Tapestried Chamber, The 
Laird’s Jock. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. This 
belongs to the paper-covered edition of Walter 
Scott’s works. 

From HARPER & Brotuers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF CHARLES G. 
HALPINE (MILES O’REILLEY). With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch and Explanatory Notes. Edited 
hy Robert B. Roosevelt. The neatly printed and ele- 
gantly bound volume before us contains the poetical 
works of Charles G. Halpine, whose melancholy 
and untimely death was chronicled in the public 
journals not long since. It is not a complete col- 
lection of his poetry, and, as it is, it might, to 
advantage, be sifted of much that it contains. 
There are a vast number of poems which have a 
merely local or temporary political interest, and 
which, though they may amuse, do not add to the 
fame of the man as a poet. If these were all ex- 
cluded, there would yet remain many real poetic 
zems, sufficient to establish for their author the 
enviable reputation which, while living, he had 
already won, 

From the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 
PuB.iicaTion Housst, New York :— 

OUT OF THE FIRE. By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of “ Deacon Sim’s Prayers,” ete. The author 
of this story is well known as a successful writer 
of tales of a like character. It is a book which will 
interest the reader, while it cannot fail to be pro- 
ductive of much good. 

THE FOUR PILLARS OF TEMPERANCE. 
By John W. Kirton, author of “Buy your own 
Cherries,” etc. If we lived entirely in an ideal 
world, and had all the facts of intemperance placed 
before us as matters of pure fancy, we should think 
that there would be no need to argue the cause of 
temperance—that its precepts and practice would 
be accepted without cavil. But in this real world 
we find it otherwise. The champions of temperance 
must make constant warfare with their enemies, 
and every argument must be asserted and re- 

asserted. This little volume gives as the four pil- 
lars of temperance “The Pillar of Reason,” “‘ The 
Pillar of Science,” “The Pillar of Scripture,” and 
“The Pillar of Experience,” and the reasonings are 





excellent, the facts incontrovertible. 











From Roserts BrotTuers, Boston, through Lip- 
PincotT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LETTERS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY 
MONTAGU. Edited by Mrs. Hale, authoress of 
‘“* Woman’s Record,” ete. 

THE LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE 
TO HER DAUGHTER AND FRIENDS, Edited 
by Mrs. Hale. 

In these days of morbid ideas of sensational style 
in literature, volumes like these two whose title we 
have given above, are peculiarly welcome. Every 
young lady who wishes to form a pure and correct 
style in composition should become a careful stu- 
dent of the writings of Madame de Sévigné and Lady 
Mary Montagu, and seek to make them her models. 
Living in different centuries and in different coun- 
tries, surrounded by far different classes of people, 
these two ladies exhibit equal freshness and vivacity 
of style, and the same purity of tone; and their 
v-orks will stand side by side with all coming gene- 
rations as equally perfect specimens of epistolary 
art. 

From Lee & SHEPARD, Boston, through TURNER 
Broruers, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America 
in France and Switzerland, By Oliver Optic. Chil- 
dren always find a bare record of facts and statistics 
exceedingly dry reading. But take these same facts 
and statistics, and add to them something of fancy, 
and, like the sugar-coated pill, they are no longer 
objectionable. “ Palace and Cottage” is a story of 
travel and adventure, the incidents being, of course, 
mere fiction, while the descriptions of various cities, 
people, ete., are perfectly correct. Such a volume 
as this is worth half a dozen geographies, for it not 
oaly teaches the young reader, but instructs him as 
well, 

From KELLY, Piet, & Co., Baltimore, through D. 
ASHMEAD, Philadelphia :— 

THE WREATH OF EGLANTINE, and other 
Poems. Edited and in part composed by Daniel Bed- 
inger Lucas. “ Eglantine” is a name not unknown 
to readers of southern journals, and the collection 
in book form of the poems which have appeared 
from time to time under this signature will be gra- 
tifying to many. The lady whose nomme de plume 
this was, possessed a high order of poetic ability, 
and if death had not cut short her career at the early 
age of twenty-seven, she promised in time to take a 
place in the front rank of American poetesses. She 
stands pre-eminent as a lover of nature, and that 
love is the soul of her poetry. The fidelity of her 
descriptions of rural scenes—the lovely valley of the 
Shenandoah being her frequent theme—is one of her 
greatest charms. 

From Marvin R. CLark, New York :— 

THE SKATER’S TEXT-BOOK. By Frank Swift, 
Champion of America, and Marvin R. Clark, Skat- 
ing Critic. This excellent little work is received too 
late in the season for our recommendation to be of 
much use, It is a careful and thorough review of 
the subject in all its bearings, and every skater 
should possess a copy. 

From RoBert Carter & Brotuers, New York, 
through J. S. Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

BIBLE THOUGHTS AND THEMES, By Hora- 
tius Bonar, D. D. The Gospels. This is a collection 
of short sermons, or rather sketches of sermons, 
upon texts from the Gospels. The name of the au- 
thor will be sufficient to recommend the work to 
evangelical Christians. It is terse and suggestive. 
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Clergymen especially will find it useful in preparing 
their discourses, It is bound and printed in Messrs. 
Carter’s best style. 

NOONTIDE AT SYCHAR. By J. R. Macduff, 
D.D. A collection of sermons upon the chapter in 
the Gospel of John describing Christ’s encounter 
with the woman of Samaria at the well of Sychar. 
The author has travelled himself in Palestine, and 
the frontispiece and vignette of the well are from 
his drawings on the spot. Dr. Macduff’s admirers 
will welcome another volume from his fertile pen. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. WM. MARSH, D. D. 
By his Daughter. Dr. Marsh was the Rector of Bed- 
dington, Surrey. His career was that of an earnest 
and consistent believer; and he seems to have pos- 
sessed a certain kindliness and geniality of temper 
that rendered him a universal favorite. His daugh- 
ter, the author of this memorial, wrote also the life 
of Hedley Vicars, so popular with the religious com- 
munity. These works are beautifully bound and 
printed. 

VICK’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1809. Containing accurate 
descriptions of the leading floral treasures of the 
world, with plain and full directions for sowing 
seed, transplanting, and after culture 

From Henry C, Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE HALY-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences. Vol. XLYVIII. July 
to December, 1868. 


REVIEWS AND PAMPHLETS. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CLINTON CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Nov. 
13, 1807. Heldin Clinton, Conn, Itis not often that 
a congregation can meet upon an occasion like this. 
The community of feeling that exists between mem- 
bers of the same church is strengthened into a power- 
ful bond when the church has existed for centuries, 
and has kept within its fold fathers, and the fathers’ 
fathers of those who meet weekly within its walls. 
The Church at Ciinton has the strongest claims upon 
the affection of its people; and even to strangers 
will be invested with all the charms of antiquity. 
During the long existence of the church twelve min- 
isters have preached from its pulpit; the present 
pastor—the author of the Historical Sketch—was 
installed in 1867. 
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APRIL, (869. 


We have advanced as far as the fourth month of 
the year, and there has been no falling off in the 
appearance of the Book, although it was said it 
would be impossible for Godey to issue another 
number during the year that would in any way 


compare with the January one. But we have yet 
to see the first unfavorable criticism. 

The steel plate that graces this spring month isa 
good representation of the season. It represents a 
party of pretty little children “down in the 
meadow,” enjoying their spring-time—for childhood 
is indeed the spring-time of life—in gathering the 
butter-cups that are so plentiful, and engaging in 
such other pleasures as those occasions call forth. 

Our fashion-plate is all that could be desired, well 
designed, well colored, and the frue fashions, 
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It will also be seen that we continue our tinted 
pictures. The one we give this month is quite 
humorous. The silly fellow has received a letter 
requesting him to meet some fair one at a certain 
hour at acertain place. It is the first of April, and 
we see the result. That pretty face at the top of the 
fence is evidently the writer, for she seems to enjoy 
it mightily 

Look at our extension sheet this month and see 
the great variety of articles displayed upon it. No 
one can want for designs for their wardrobe. 

We give a new style of letters for marking ; every 
letter has a different design around it. 

A plate of children’s fashions is also given. 

The agreeable surprise that we gave our sub- 
scribers upon opening their January number and 
finding a presentation sheet of embroideries, is re- 
peated this month. We intend to continue this 
feature occasionally during the year. There is no 
decoy about it. ‘ 

In the literary department Marion Harland con- 
tinues her new story. Miss Frost has an excellent 
story on the danger of making April Fools. Other 
writers furnish the usual quantity of good reading. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—It will be seen by reference to 
our advertising columns, that the Lapy’s Book has 
become a great medium for advertising. Its im- 
mense circulation commends it to those who wish 
to circulate information of their wares. No such 
information could be put forth in the localities 
where the Book goes without incurring an expense 
equal to three times the cost of advertising in the 
Lapy’s Book. Terms made known on application 


to the proprietor. 

BENSELL, ARTIST.—We ask attention to the origi- 
nal designs by this excellent artist that we publish 
nearly every month. The Bulletin of Philadelphia 
notices them in the following :— 

“Gopey’s for the coming month is very rich in 
fashion plates and patterns, with careful explana- 
tions. It has a steel plate, of the usual degree of 
merit, entitled ‘ Hush, he Sleeps ;’ also a witty cut 
designed by Bensell. The editor confidently solicits 
a comparison between the novelists engaged to write 
for this magazine and those on the staff of more ex- 
pensive and ambitious periodicals. A pleasant short 
story by Marion Harland begins this number. The 
continuous prosperity of this very cheerful, agree- 
able, and moral woman's magazine for a period of 
thirty-nine years, is an excellent argument in its 
favor.” 


New York claims everything as originating with 
them. Read the following :-— 

“It is said that after the lst of January the lead- 
ing magazines will adopt the rule pioneered b 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers, of paying for all contri- 
butions in advance. The authors ought to give the 
publishers a dinner in honor of the adoption of this 
rule of justice. Some of them have had to wait for 
years before accepted communications appeared.” 

If there is any dinner to be given we claim it, as 
the idea originated with us. Our Book is some fif- 
teen years older than Harper’s, and we have always 
paid for MS. the moment it was accepted. This has 
been our rule since we commenced in July, 1830. 
Will any New York paper give us credit for this? 
Not one. 


Four first-class magazines for $6 50 :— 


Godey’s Lady’s Book - - - -#3 0 
Arthur’s Home Magazine Si. e: @ ee 
Qncea Month - - - o, i. ee 
Children’s Hour - Os 40 eavt..--2 cee 
#8 50 

We will send the whole four one year for $0 50. 






OUR MUSICAL COLUMN, 
Holloway’s Musical Monthly for April.—Contents : 
Serenade to Laura, a beautiful and not difficult fan- 
taisie composed expressly for the Monthly by Chas. 
W. Ohm; Mary, my Beautiful Angel, an exquisite 
song, also composed for the Monthly by Mrs. Hackel- 
ton, author of Katie’s Secret, and The World is Full 
of Beauty ; Somebody’s Son Waltz, arranged from 
the popular comic song, Somebody’s Son. This last 
is the third in our new series of popular melodies ar- 
ranged in the easiest manner with the fingers marked 
for beginners at the piano or melodeon. Next month 
we shall give another, and this feature alone is worth 
the whole cost of the publication to those in their 
early lessons. We shall also give next month a new 
song by the popular young composer, Coralie Bell, 
whose Lillie Clare, Sunny Days, etc., written for the 
Monthly, have now become so widely known and 
admired. This new song is the first we have had 
from the fair composer’s hands in more than a year. 
Lovers of good music should be on the lookout for 
it. It is called Our Twilight Meeting, and will be 
published exclusively in the Monthly. In no other 
form can such a constant succession of good music, 
and sheet music at that, be obtained, as in the Musical 
Monthly. Terms, #4 per annum, anda premium given 
with each subscription, as below. Single numbers 40 
cents. Three back numbers, as samples, for $1, and 
three red stamps for postage. 

Premiums. Music given away.—Every new sub- 
scriber will receive, by return mail, as a premium, 
three new and beautiful songs, Still True to Thee, 
O Sing, Sweet Bird, and Come Down to the Lattice, 
or three new pieces, Snow Castles, by Ascher, The 
Rose in the Bud, a Song without Words, and Green- 
fields, beautiful fantaisie; or three new polkas, etc., 
viz.: Coronet Polka, Annetta Waltz, from Crispino 
e la Comare, and the Sword March, from the Grand 
Duchesse. Every club of two subscribers, at #4 each, 
will receive $5 worth of new music from our new 
catalogue. This is the most liberal offer ever made, 
as nearly the whole amount of the subscriptions is 
returned at once in new and beautiful music. We 
have already distributed hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of music on this premium. On receipt of the names 
we send catalogue from which to make selections. 
Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher Musical 
Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music.—O, Ditson & Co., Boston, pub- 
lish these new songs: What Nora Said, reply to 
Nora O'Neal, illustrated, 40 cents. Tell Me, Dar- 
ling, that You Love Me, beautiful song and chorus 
by Dr. Ordway, 35. Robin’s Song, sung by Parepa, 
30. Who’s that Tapping at the Garden Gate? pretty 
song in key of A, 35. Our Best Beloved here are 
Sleeping, song snd quartette by Howe, 36. When 
Toils have ceased, fine song by Beckett, for Con- 
tralto or Baritone, 35. When Leaves are Falling 
Round, key of B, pretty song by Bishop, 35. Maiden 
Blushes, and Are You Coming, Annie? two beauti- 
ful songs, by M. Keller, each 30. Let us Hark, cava- 
tina from Gounod’s Romeo and Gulietta, for a good 
player and singer, 30. Ah, His Dear Image, beautiful 
soprano cavatina, from Mercadante’s Leonora, bril- 
liant accompaniment, for a finished performer, 75. 

Also, Grand Duchesse Galop, by Knight, 35. Gov. 
Andrew’s Funeral March, illustrated, 40. Prairie 
Rose Waltz, J. W. Turner, 30. Pickwick Galop, 
with fine portrait of Dickens, 40. Say to Him (Dites 
Lai), by Brinley Richards, fine arrangement of this 
favorite air in the Grand Duchesse, 40. Nymphs of 
the Fountain, Caprice 2 la Valse, beautiful compo- 
sition, not difficult, by Brinley Richards, 75. 





Any music published sent free of postage on receipt 
of price. Address J. Starr Hotioway. 
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CABINET ORGANS. 

THE success of the Mason & HAMLIN ORGAN 
ComMPANY, now the largest manufacturers of instru- 
ments of this class in the world, producing and find- 
ing a demand for an average of one hundred and 
twenty-five organs per week, illustrates what can be 
done by energetic and persevering pursuit of right 
principles in business. The following are what may 
be said to be Articles of their Constitution, kept always 
in view, and never deviated from :— 

1, Excellence in the manufactured article must 
never be sacrificed to economy and cost. The best, 
only, and always. 

2. No degree of superiority shall be considered 
satisfactory as long as improvement is possible. 

3. The use of every valuable invention and real 
improvement must be obtained, at whatever cost. 

4. Productions to be sold at lowest possible prices ; 
these to be printed and offered to all alike, thus deal- 
ing fairly and impartially with the public. 

This Company have expended an immense amount 
in experiments for improvements, in which they 
have been greatly successful, developing, enlarging, 
improving, and adding to the well-known Melodeons 
of former times, until they have become the magni- 
ficent Mason & HAMLIN CaBineT OrG@anNs of the 
present, to which was awarded the Paris Exposi- 
TION MEDAL for superiority, in 1867. 

They have just introduced an important improve- 
ment. The Mason & Hamiin ImpRovED Vox Hv- 
MANA, & beautiful invention, which is said to be as 
great an advance upon the Vor Humana already 
used, as the Cabinet Organ is upon the Melodeon. 

They also announce important reduction in prices, 
offering their unequalled Organs at prices which are 
even less than those commonly demanded for infe- 
rior workmanship, This is the natural result of 
their greatly increased facilities for manufacture, 
and fixed rule to seil at smallest profit. 

“Tue Friend of India notices a rather mournful 
breakdown of a native of sterling worth. The Hon. 
Prosunno Coomar Tagore—a man distinguished by 
a depth of attainments rarely to be met with among 
natives—the associate of Europeans, the benefactor 
of colleges and charitable institutions, the patron of 
Oriental literature—at his death was found to have 
bequeathed estates yielding an annual income of 
16,000 rupees for the services of his family idol.” 

We fear that the Hon. P. C. T. was a backslider 
from the faith. Something like this is the case of a 
converted Indian servant in a family, who, when 
his child was sick, was told to offer up prayers for 
its recovery. He did so; but finally prayed to his 
idol. 


Ovr OLtp BorDENTOWN FRIENDs.—Here is a de- 
scription of the present appearance of our whilom 
fat friend Murat and his wife. She was always a 
good woman, and supported her family by keeping 
school. There is a great change now. 


“ Princess Murat is no longer of an age to wear 
toilets that could call forth any remark. She is by 
no means aristocratic in appearance, and invariab! 
wears a huge black straw hat, ornamented wit 
black feathers; and the color of her dresses varies 
between gray black, and maroon, She is invaria- 
bly accom anied by her husband, and this good-hu- 
mored loo. ing prince is in appearance as bourgeois 
as his wife. They seem — on the sands, watch- 
ing the children at play, smiling and exchanging a 
few kindly words with the young mothers; and 
whatever they lack in aristocratic presence they 
make up for by the extreme amiability and affability 
of their manners. They are two honest-looking 


people.” 


Two churech-door beggars recently died in Italy— 
one worth $8000 and the other $15,000. A third is re- 
ported as having “ retired” with a fortune of $10,000. 





Hampton Court, in London, that great and beau- 
tiful edifice erected by Wolsey and by him presented 
to Henry the Eighth, is now a sort of receptacle for 
decayed nobility. Complaint has recently been made 
by visitors that they are not allowed to walk on the 
terrace, and the reason has transpired. The paupers 
there have complained that the great unwashed come 
too near their windows. 

Dear Srr: I want to tell you that the Lapy’s 
Book seems like a member of our family to me, for 
it has been in the family since its beginning. My 
grandmother took the Lapy’s Book thirty-eight 

years ago, on its first publication, and took it for 
hirty-four years, up to the time of her death. My 
mother also took it from the time of her marriage, 
and my earliest literary recollections are based upon 
“Gopty.” Now Lam married myself, and “Gopity” 
is part of my “‘ household treasures,” and truly there 
is no better friend to a young housekeeper, or to any 
true, earnest woman, any refined, intelligent lady, 
than the Lapy’s Boox—the “friend of the women 
of America.” Cc. 


Wry not ALso Usk Taz Lert Hanp?—Yes! why 
not? This suggestion is worth considering. It isa 
very old custom to quiz the Celestials about the 
cramping shoe, wherewith they are wont to afflict 
the Celestial fair; but why do we, with all our 
wisdom, persist in condemning the left hand to 
comparative uselessness? There is no reason in 
nature forit. It is every bit as well endowed as the 
right, and possesses, if anything, more delicacy of 
touch. A button polisher realized a fortune by de- 
parting from our time-honored custom. He set his 
people to polish with both hands at once, and thus 
executed nearly double the quantity of work, and 
attained a more brilliant surface. Is there, after all, 
any latent cause for this general tying-up of the left? 
We have never heard of one, and have quite failed 
to discover any. Let any one perseveringly try it 
for a time, and he will find the neglected one soon 
enter into competition with the right. It improves 
both. 


A youne lady—a sensible girl—gives the following 
catalogue of different kinds of love: “The sweetest, 
a mother’s love; the longest, a brother’s love; the 
strongest, a woman’s love; the dearest, a man’s 
love; and the sweetest, longest, strongest, dearest 
love—a ‘love of a bonnet.’ ” 


One of the old tickets of the French theatre has 
turned up lately, and on it was written :— 

‘ Laissez passer le Général Bonaparte—TaLmMa”— 
a glorious signature, and a curious souvenir of the 
time when Napoleon Bonaparte needed an actor to 
get him admitted. 


An enthusiastic correspondent, speaking of a 
lady’s dress, says :— 


“ Her costume is as perfect as the lily or the rose. 
She is a lilac blossom, Not a particle of jewelry is 
visible upon her person, She has copied her bonnet 
from the pansy or wood violet. A single flower of 
lilac tinge — hey = for the ‘new style,’ rests 
upon her head, and is fastened to its place by lilac 
tulle so filmy that it must have been stolen from 
the purple mists of the mporning An exquisite 
walking dress of pale lilac silk has trimmings a 
shade darker, while lilac gloves conceal a hand that 
might belong to the queen of the fairies.”’ 

LeTTeR WRiTING.—An angry letter never accom- 
plishes the desired end, and an insolent one harms 
none but the writer. This is true of all eorrespond- 
ence, but more especially when applied to communi- 
cations of a business nature, n this department 
the true gentleman is easily recognized; and with 
him, above all others, is it gratifying to deal. His 
demands, which if couched in other language would 
be rejected, are often complied with, and, whatever 
the business, there is satisfaction in performing it. 
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A GLoriovs chance for Miss Braddon. The London 
correspondent of a country paper tells the following 
story :-— 

‘The courts of law will in all probability be occu- 
pied early in the ensuing session with one of those 
remarkable cases which so often occur in romances, 
but so seldom in real life, It appears that about 120 
years ago a large estate close to one of the most im- 
portant of English manufacturing towns was in the 
possession of the great-grandfather of the parties to 
the present litigation. Since that time the land has 
been built on to a great extent, and now forms the 
most wealtny suburb of the townin question. At 
the death of the owner, his eldest son, finding that 
there was no will, naturally claimed the estate. The 
children of a second marriage, however, who had 
never lived on good terms with their half-brother, 
protested against his title on the grounds that his 
parents were never married, and that he was conse- 
quently illegitimate. It seemed at first that there 
was no ground for this statement. The parents had 
—— been received in society, and no one had ever 
heard of any scandal in connection with them. On 
making inquiry it was, however, found impossible 
to discover any trace of the marriage, and the eldest 
son was forced to submit, and to leave the home he 
had always considered his own without a shilling. 
He went into town and embarked in trade, appa- 
rently without much success, for his grandson is at 
the present moment a shoemaker in a back street, 
and in a very small way of business, The tradition 
of the lost estate has, however, always been pre- 
served, and some time since this descendant of the 
elder son recommenced the search for proof of the 
marriage in question, After much trouble he suc- 
ceeded in getting at the copies of the registers, which 
are preserved in the Chancery of Chester, and there, 
in the index, he discovered, somewhat earlier than 
was expected, the names of the original possessor of 
the estate and his first wife. There was, however, 
no such entry in the body of the book. At last, 
however, on going through it for the last time, it 
was discovered that two leaves had been fastened 
together, and on their being separated, a copy of the 
entry of the marriage from the books of a Manches- 
ter church was oa found, On referring back to 
the church itself the book was produced, but the 
entry was not there. Further examination showed 
however, that this book had also been tampered 
with, bu in a different way—a leaf had been cut out 
with scissors, and the marks were even then dis- 
tinctly visible. On these facts the action will be 
brought, and when it is remembered that the preseat 
rev | have been in possession for nearly 2 century, 
and that they are highly respected, and their mem- 
bers married among the wealthiest people in the 
county, it may readily be imagined that the matter 
is creating a good deal of interest. The value of the 
property at stake is between one or two huadred 
thousand pounds,” 


Tue SMALL Bonnets.—The ladies must not sup- 
pose that the small size of the bonnets at present in 
vogue is wholly without a parallel, Even if it be 
“a rosebud fastened with two straws,” the women 
of yore have had them quite as diminutive. There 
isin an English museum a headdress more than a 
century old, very much like one of the present fash- 
ion. The bonnet itself is about the size of a small 
tea saucer, constructed of fine lace—which was once 
white—with flowers of blue, white, and pale orange; 
and the strings are composed of rows of small circlets 
of lace joined at the edges, each containing a tiny 
bud in the centre. We have no evidence as to who 
the fair owner was, but she gives this account of her 
“duck of a bonnet:” “Uncle George Goldfinch 
brought me from Paris, as a token of his love, a 
little cap, ruff, and collar, called a Bonnett Duc d’Ac- 
quitaine, January 19, 1755.” 

“Tue blushing beauties of a modest maid” are 
doubly enhanced by a luxuriant head of hair. One 
bottle of “ BARRETT’s VEGETABLE Harr RestTora- 
vive” will achieve the most wonderful results. It 
has become an indispensable article of the toilet, and 
is universally admired.—Newport Mercury, 





We have made arrangements by which we can 
furnish the beautiful engraving of “ The Angel of 
Peace,” published by T. S. Arthur & Sons, for $1. 
The retail price in the stores is $250. Wegive the 
following commendations of this beautiful picture 
one that ought to be in every household :— 


A subscriber who received a copy, writes: “ Your 
picture, ‘The Angel of Peace,’ exceeds my highest 
expectations.” 

Another says: “It is the most beautiful thing I 
have ever seen, and l am so enamored with it, that 
I inclose one dollar for another copy.” 

“*The Angel of Peace,’” writes another, “is re- 
ceived, for which I thank you. It is very beautiful. 
I already had asmaller picture, a photograph, which 
I bought not long after the death of my firat child. 
It looked so much as if it were my own child that 
the angel was bearing away in her arms, that the 
tears ran over my face. The picture has since been 
a great comfort and consolation to me.” 

“Your picture, ‘The Angel of Peace,’” says an- 
other, “came like the magazine, all right. It is a 
| oe picture, far exceeding what I expected to 

a 2? 


Another writes: “I have received your lovel 
icture, and cannot teil you the satisfaction it af- 
‘ords me to look upon it.’ 

And another says: “‘ The Angel of Peace’ is duly 
received, for which receive my best thanks. It is so 
charming, Iam entranced with it; and it seems as 
though I would never be satisfied looking at it.” 


Tue King of Prussia is making presents to the 
Sultan of Burnee, in Central Africa. His sable ma- 
jesty wants a carriage which cannot conveniently be 
sent tohim. Another reason is, he already has one 
which Victoria gave him. On solemn occasions his 
majesty has the equipage drawn by the grandees of 
his court, he himself marching on foot by the side, 
This is something like the ride given to an Irishman 
as a treat, in one of the old sedan chairs. The wag 
took the bottom out, and his feet were on the ground. 
After going some little distance he ordered a halt, 
and exclaimed, “If it were not for the honor of the 
thing, one might as well walk !”” 


“DEATH FROM STARVATION.”—What a horrible 
phrase, and yet in rich London we have such a ver- 
dict. Now, we do say, that no person need starve 
to death in this country if they are not too proud to 
ask for food. Think of the wages—fifty cents to 
seventy-five cents a week ! 


“ An inquest was held on Tuesday, in St. Luke’s 
parish, London, on the body of a seamstress, who died 
of starvation in consequence of her inability to sup- 
port herself on from 2s, to 3s. per week, her ordinar 
Lys She had applied to the parish for relied, 
but it had been refused her unless she entered the 
workhouse. This she would not consent to do, and 
she crawled to the little back room in which she 
lodged and died on a few old rags in the corner of it. 
Fed jury returned a verdict of ‘ Death from starva- 

on,’ ” 


Tue New York Mail says: “When a gentleman 
steps on a lady’s train, the lady should turn around 
and. say, politely, ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ and the 
entleman should bow and say, ‘I accept your apo- 
ogy, madam,’” y 
A Nove Bustvess.—We cut the following from 
the London Times :—~ 


Lapties’ Visiting Drittme TuTror.—Sergeant- 
Major eee | Yeoman of Her Majesty’s Royal 
Body Guard, $ t. James’s Palace, Teaches Ladies 
Courtly Deportment, Court Curtsey, Military Drill, 
and modified Broad Sword Exercise, adapted to im- 
prove the body, chest, hips, and feet in walking. 
Also the style of deportment so much admired in 
our Royal and Foreign Princesses, and which he has 
studied in Spain, Greece, Circassia, and Southern 
India, and daring twelve years at court, Drawing. 
room Presentations, and backward step, 
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A Sap Picture.—A German correspondent of the 
Frieschulz says :— 


“ Whata pity that the beautiful Danish Princesses 
should be married to such men as the Prince of Wales 
and the Grand Duke hereditary of Russia. The for- 
mer is an incorrigible rake, and the latter a scrofu- 
lous youth. There are no finer, nicer, and better 


educated young ladies in Europe than the es 


of King Christian IX. They would grace any 

hold, and would make the best of husbands inde- 

scribably happy. And now doomed to such a lot 

which, brilliant as it may seem, is at bottom bu 

ilded wretchedness. Providence, too, seems to set 
he seal of His dis*pproval on these unions. 

“Look at the way in which young Frederica, of 
Wales, is pining away in London. Six years ago 
she was the embodiment of health and beauty, and 
now she is but a wreck of her former self; and not 
yet twenty-five. And that sweet, bright girl, Dag- 
mar, who was admired by everybody who saw her 


in Copenhagen, is reported to be consumptive, a | 


prey to the miserable climate of St. Petersburg, and 
serhaps, also, to disappointed hopes of happiness. 

he good mother of these girls is said to be pro- 
foundly melancholy, and well she may be when she 
looks upon the fate that has befallen her lovely 
daughters, linked as they are to men to whon, if 
they were of private extraction, no honorable man 
would intrust his daughter.” 


Yet no doubt, the mother being a crowned head, 
would sacrifice another daughter in the same way. 
Such is royalty! 

Tre following is rather hard upon our American 
girls in Paris :— 


“ Nothing can be more capricious,” writes La Vie 
Parisienne ,‘‘ than the fashionable world of our capi- 
tal. Americaines, pretty, graceful, and rich, used to 
be the pets of Parisian society during and after the 
Exposition of 1867. Now they are somewhat out of 
fashion. Not a few Parisians are ungallant enough 
to find out that these delicate misses from New York 
and Washington, good-looking as they undoubted! 
are, might have more tact, esprit, and education. It 
is doubtless at first very amusing to hear these sweet 
girls chirp broken French, but to find out after a two 
years’ acquaintance, that they have made no pro- 
gress whatever in French conversation, is rather 
srovoking. Nor is it pleasant for a well-bred youn 

‘renchman to be asked by a young — as a frien 
of ours lately was by an Americaine f Henry the 
Fourth was the father of Louis the Fifteenth. Sad 
experiences of this kind have undoubtedly had a 
great deal to do with the waning popularity of Ame- 
rican ladies in our most brilliant and fashionable 
circles. Men who know are also indelicate mone 
to 7! that, as wives, they are not over desirable, 
and that, if they generally have money, few of them 
have hearts. 
Americaines in the favor of Parisian society? The 
ple, fair ladies of Russia? or the blonde, healthy, if 
not over-pretty girls of Germany? We think the 
latter. Paris has neglected them too long, owing to 
the hatred of Bismarck; but there are some good 
points about them, and, if but for noveltys sake, 
they are sure to be appreciated.” 


What follows is worse :— 


“The wife of a New York banker, and the daugh- 
ter of a Baltimore manufacturer, have been notified 
by the master of ceremonies of the Empress Eugenié 
that the permission formerly granted to them to ap- 
pear at the Monday evening receptions of the Em- 
press has been withdrawn. Cause—Unbecoming 
dresses and unbecoming conduct at the last soirée in 
the Tuileries.” 


Here is something more encouraging and compli- 
mentary :— 


THe DANGERS OF SPEAKING ENGLISH.—Paul de 
Saint Victor, the famous French eritic, recently 
drove to Rambouillet, and met, in the omnibus, a 
young American couple. ‘“ My fellow-passengers in 
he omnibus were two Americans, a young gentle- 
man, evidently in very affluent circumstances, and 
his little wife, a golden-haired creature, with the 
most delicate complexion, dove-like blue eyes, and 
the hands of a duchess of ancient family. The young 
couple chatted as gayly as possible. After making 
a number of naive and amusing comments on the 
scenery through which we passed, they turned their 


ho will be the successors of the | 


ouse- | 


attention to me. They spoke very pure English, and 
I understood every word they said. The little lady 
thought I was a very stern-looking man. Her hus- 
band dissented. He thought I looked sad. The wife 
then paid a compliment to my costume, but her hus- 
band said all Frenchmen were tolerably well dressed. 
I thought it was about time to inform them that I 
understood their language, so I turned to the hus- 
| band and said, in French, ‘ Monsieur, although I do 


| not speak your language, [ understand it perfectly.’ 
| The blank look which he cast at me satisfied me 
that he did not understand me. ‘ What did he say 

Charlie?’ whispered the little wife. ‘I don’t know, 
growled the husband. I then repeated, as best I 
could, in English, what I said before. This time 
they knew what I meant. The husband looked 
very confused, and the little wife turning scarlet 

exclaimed : ‘Gh, dear! oh,dear!?’ They then begged 
me to excuse their indiscretion, and we entered into 
| & long conversation. The upshot of the matter was 
| that monsieur’s kindness and madame’s loveliness 


| induced me to spend the whole day with them at 
| Rambouillet, and, despite our imperfect means of 
communication, we had a very pleasant time of it. 
Madame asked a thousand little questions, which I 
tried to answer, and she often laughed very merrily 
at my broken English, At parting, monsieur handed 
me his card, and he and his wife told me very par- 
ticularly that if I should ever come to New York, I 
must be sure to call on them. You may laugh at 
me, but the fact is that such a little woman might 
prevail on the most ascetic fellow to cross the ocean 
and settle in the New World.” 

DesTROYING THE AnTs.—The following is said to 
be a sure way of ridding houses and closets of these 
little pests :— 

Procure a large sponge, wash it well and press it 
dry, which will leave the cells quite open; then 
sprinkle over it some white sugar, and place it 
where the ants are troublesome. They will soon 
collect upon the sponge, and take up their abode in 
the cells. It is only necessary to dip the sponge in 
scalding hot water, which will wash them out— 
dead. Puton more sugar and set the trap for a new 
haul, This process will soon clear the house of 
every ant. 

We hear a great deal of complaint of these minia- 
ture pests; and it was only a day or two ago that 
we overheard several ladies taking on so about the 
ants eating pies, and “getting into everything so 


| terribly? They now have the remedy in their own 


hands. 

“ A CERTAIN Congressman writes toa literary lady 
friend that he is sorry to refuse her the use of his 
fac-simile for franking her manuscripts and proofs, 
as it had been used to send over the country an 
ointment, warranted to cure scailed-head and ring- 
worm,” 

We are sorry to say that we receive letters from 
literary ladies in various parts of our country 
franked by members of Congress. 


Tuk New York City says: ‘What is the meaning 
of the leather cockades worn on the hats of some of 
our coachmen and footmen? In England they denote 
rank. In this country, we suppose, they refer to 
leather merchants or to shoe dealers.” 

Perhaps to shoemakers, for they are sometimes 
called “ snobs ;” or to distinguish the man from the 
master, the former being generally the best looking 
of the two. It would be as well to have some dis- 
tinguishing mark at parties where servants and 
employers dress exactly alike. 


“Tr has been calculated that out of seventy-nine 
new serial publications which have pert in 
London since the commencement of the present 
year, only seven are now in existence.” 


The Lapy’s Book commenced thirty-eight years 





} and six months ago, and is still in existence and 
| flourishing better than ever. 
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STrReet Scene 1n Municu.—The street is filled 
with promenaders — strangers who saunter along 
with the red book in one hand—a man and his wife, 
the woman dragged reluctantly past the windows of 
fancy articles, which are “ se cheap,” the man break- 
ing his neck to look up at the buildings, es 
at the comical heads and figures in stone that stretc 
out from the little oriel windows in the highest story 
of the Four Seasons Hotel, and look down upon the 
moving throng: Munich bucks, in coats of velvet, 
swinging light canes, and smoking cigars through 
long and elaborately carved Meerschaum holders; 
Munich ladies, in dresses of that inconveni: at 
length that neither sweeps the pavement nor clears 
it; peasants from the Tyrol, the men in black tight 
breeches that button from the knee to the ankle, 
short jackets, and vests set thickly with round sil- 
ver buttons, and conical hats with feathers, and the 
women in short quilted and quilled petticoats, of 
barrel-like roundness from the broad hips down, 
short waist ornamented with chains and barbarous 
brooches of white metal with the oddest headgear 
of gold and silver heirlooms ; students, with little 
red or green embroidered brimless caps, with the rib- 
bon across the breast, a folded shawl thrown over 
one shoulder, and the inevitable switch cane; por- 
ters, in red caps, with a coil of twine about the 
waist; young fellows from Bohemia, with green 
coats, or coats trimmed with green, and green felt 
hats with a stiff feather stuck in the side; and sol- 
diers by the hundreds, of ail ranks and organiza- 
tions, common fellows, in blue, staring in at the 
shop windows, officers, in resplendent uniforms, 
clanking their swords as they —- past. Now 
and then an elegant equipage dashes by, petage 
the four horses of the handsome young king, with 
mounted postilions and outriders, or a liveried car- 
riage of somebody born with a von before his name. 
Nor should I omit the vetostneten, which are becom- 
ing common, a three-wheeled vehicle moved by the 
feet of the rider, which can attain a speed of twelve 
miles an hour, i am told. If they can, they should 
take the place of the German railway cars. As the 
twilight comes on, the shutters of the shop windows 
are put up. It is time to go to the opera, for the 
curtain rises at half-past six, or to the beer gardens, 
where delicious music marks, but does not interrupt, 
the flow of excellent beer.” 

THAT 18 Troe.—There is a class of people who 
think that to be grim is to be goed; that piety isa 
sort of facial longitude; and that a thought, to be 
really wholesome, must be shaped like a coffin. 


Never trust a man that does not laugh. 


Tuis is the way a French paper chronicles an 
accident: “On Saturday an accident, which might 
have been attended with sad results, took place in 
this city [Paris]. A bricklayer, having lost his 
balance, feli from the sixth story of a house to the 
street. Fortunately, two women, who were chat- 
ting on the sidewalk, received the fallen man on 
their heads, and broke his fall. The bricklayer was 
taken upsafe and sound. The bystanders shuddered 
to think that, but for a lucky chance, the accident 
would have cost him his life. The two women were 
instantly killed.” 


A MARRIAGE NOTICE AND AN ADVERTISEMENT.— 
From a London _paper :— 


“On the 6th inst., at Marsh Street one by the 
Rev. J. Davies, Cleeve, eldest son of Cleeve W. 
Hooper, leather, hide, and bark factor, of 3 Highbury 
Crescent, N., and 17 Leadenhall Market, to Lizzie, 
eldest daughter of W. Harris Mace, of Grove Lane, 
Walthamstow, N. E. No cards.” 


Here 1s Anotuer.—“*A Mr. Merriman, of Not- 
tin naa; England, has adopted an ingenious pian 
for killing two birds with one stone. This gentle- 
man had the misfortune to lose his eldest son, and, 
in announcing that fact to his friends through the 
newspapers in the usual way, he adds that he him- 
self is ‘one of the candidates for the representation 
at Nottingham.’” 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser, 





Wuicu is correct—learning by heart or learning 
by art’? The former is the usual expression ; but it 
is by no means clear that it conveys the intended 
meaning. He who impresses words or sentences or 
aught else upon his brain by rote, as it is called, 
uses some acquired or instinctive trick of mnemonm 
ics for the purpose. Schoolboys, actors, singers, 
and their likes, have various artifices for commit» 
ting matters to memory, and their learning is by 
art ; the heart has nothing to do with it, If learning 
by heart means anything at all, it certainly signifies 
a principle the very opposite of that it is used to 
designate—the profound acquirement of knowledge 
the understanding of facts and experiences withou 
regard to the symbols by which they are presented 
to the mind. 


A GENTLEMAN who has studied polite life and 
natural history says: “The only man not spoiled 
by being ‘ lionized’ was the prophet Daniel.” 

A MEMORIAL has been presented to the Legis- 
lature, by the Medical Society of Pennsylvania, 
asking for the passage of a law “which shall so 
Getermine the relations of the insane as to pro- 
tect the medical profession in giving certificates of 
insanity.” 

Would it not be better to have a law passed to 
endeavor to get two doctors to agree when medical 
testimony is required before a court? Did anybody 
ever hear of two doctors agreeing, especially if they 
belonged to different colleges? 


Wuat Wickspyess!—Five thousand dollars’ 
worth of camellias were thrown at Patti, in bou- 
quets, at one performance in St, Petersburg. 


Aw essayist, who evidently knows something of 
human nature, earnestly insists upon the duty of 
feeding the poor before attempting to make them 
better. “It is difficult,” he says, “for a famished 
man to believe that there is a Father in Heaven 
until he feels that he has brothers on earth. Is it 
surprising, then, that religious truth should find 
more indifference than welcome among the hungry 
and half nourished? Every one knows how un 
amiable even the best fed are liable to become, if 
kept too long waiting for their meals, and how in- 
accessible they are at such times to appeals which 
after dinner meet most gracious response.” 


“Tr is now forbidden the singers at the Vienna 
opera house to respond to encores except between 
the acts.” 

We wish that this rule prevailed everywhere. 
The audience is not entitled to a repetition. They 
do not pay for an encore, 

As A Positive RvLe.—We will not send a missing 
number unless applied for at once. We are often 
applied to at the end of six months or a year fora 
number that, it is stated, has not come to haad. 
Now, we are pretty well aware that a subscriber 
missing a number will write for it at once, and we 
always conclude that the number not asked for until 
six months or a year has expired, has been lost by 
lending, or some other way, and the blame is at- 
tempted unjustly to be thrown upon us for not hav- 
ing sent it. Now let it be understood that a missing 
number not applied for at once, will not be sent, 


PosTaGk ON THE LAapy’s Boor, 2 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received, 

Fasuion Eprrress.—This lady supplies all arti- 
cles of female apparel, and fancy articles, children’s 
dresses, bonnets, ete. etc. 











A LEAF FROM OUR PHUNNIEGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 


OUR PHUNNIEGRAPHER’S STUDY OF 
FLORACULTURE. 
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THE “DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE.” 


Tue Great American Jug-er-not! The Hindoo 
Juggernaut has slain its thousands, but this its tens 
of thousands. 


MATRIMONIAL.—An indefatigable mamma, who 
has succeeded in getting her own seven daughters 
“well off her hands,” has determined to extend to 
others the benefit of her “system.” She is going to 
open a “class” for the instruction of young ladies 
in the art of husband-catching. It is tobecalled the 
“ School of Design.” 


A FamIty Nooseparer.—A marriage certificate. 





“CENTURY PLANT” AND “THE ELDER BERRY.” 


AnD to this day, when stealing apples, 
How oft in tree or garden-fence 

The school-boy waits his fall, like Adam, 
In wild, expectant, dire—suspense. 


A LINE in one of Moore’s songs reads thus: “Our 
couch shall be roses bespangled with dew.”—To 
which a sensible girl replied: * ’Twoujd give me the 
rh2umatiz, and so it would you.” 


Aw active insurance agent, down East, recom- 
mends married men to get their lives insured, 
because the money would prove a great help to the 
wife’s second husband, and might be the means of 
starting him in business. 

QUESTION AND Answer.— Doctor, do you think 
tight lacing is bad for consumption?’ ‘“ Not at all, 
madam, it’s what it lives on.” 
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THE “SUMMER CLIMBER,” 
Wuen Adam moved to pluck the apple, 
‘ 


And Eve seconded as * Vice,” 
They little dreamed their hopes of safety 
Hung in the Tree of Paradise. 
Tue Rev. Sidney Smith said: “ We are in favor 
of a certain amount of shyness when a kiss is pro- 
osed, but it should not be too long, and, when the 
air one gives it, let there be soul in it. There is 
much virtue ina kiss when well delivered. We have 
the memory of one we received in our youth, which 
lasted us forty years, and we believe it will be one 
of the last things we shall think of when we die.” 


Tue Art or HosPITALiTy.—Welcome the coming 
guest; welcome him with a few, simple, pleasant, 
easy words; without ostentatious cordiality ; with- 
out gushing declarations of friendship; without 
peas is arm by an interminable shaking of 

ands; without hurry or flourish, or undue anxiety 
to have his trunk carried up to his room, or sand- 
wiching between every sentence an anxious appeal 
to make himself entirely at home—an appeal which 
usually operates to make one feel as much away 
from home as possible. Constantly taking it for 
granted on the part of the host and his family that 
one is not comfortable, and that they must hurry 
about, and take all responsibility (and all self-help- 
fulness) from the guest, thus depriving him of the 
credit of common sense, is something worthy of in- 
dignation; all the more so because politeness for- 
bids the least sign of impatience. And yethow many 
of our well-meaning, and, in most things, well-bred 
people fall into the error that unless they are con- 
stantly on the alert, unless they establish a kind of 
espionage over their guest, and watch his every 
movement, lest he should brush his coat or take a 
seat for himself, they will be wanting in courtesy. 
The art of hospitality consists in putting the guest 
at his ease, and this does not mean telling him to 
be at his ease. It consists in making him forget 
that heis a guest, and not in constantly pushing the 
fact before his eyes. And it also consists in leaving 
to him the exercise of his senses and of responsi- 
bility, at least, so far that, finding what he needs at 
his hand, he may help himself. 


Aw exchange gives the following definition of a 
stump orator: “A dentist who talks about himself.” 
Siicnt IMPERIAL Expenses.—The hairdresser to 
Eugenie has $6000 a year salzry. The expenses of 
the Emperor’s stable are @180,000 a year. His salary 


when he was president was $100,000 per annum. 


Tue newest freak of fashion was visible in the 
shape of a necklace, made of a band of black velvet, 
fitting tightly to the throat, from which depended a 
number of small gold or gilt bells. What with the 
Grecian bend and these musical appendages, street 
spectacles are in a fair way to outshine those of the 
Black Creok drama, 
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Norra GrRanvitte Lapiss’ Seminary, North 
Granville, N. ¥.—We call attention to this excellent 
institution, an advertisement of which appears on 
our cover this month, 


For one or two years we have published as an im- 
postor a woman professing to be a mute, who has 
been going about procuring subscribers to the Lapy’s 
Boox. All our notices have been of no avail, as 
persons subscribe to almost any person professing 
to sell the Lapy’s Book cheaper than we can afford 
to. This is the temptation. A letter from Moores- 
town, N. J., informs us that she has been about 
again this year, but fortunately she has been caught, 
aad turns out to bea forgeron an extreme scale, and 
we presume that this is the last we shall hear of her. 


It is not alone in England and America that the 
rights of women are being discussed; the ladies of 
Andalusia demand the right of meeting and voting, 
and here the feminine portion of society is being 
much written about. Amongst these articles has 
appeared a series upon women, past and of the 
period, possible and impossible; and one of them, 
** La femme qui ne sort pas,” gives a good sketch of 
those Parisian ladies who, like Mme. Récamier and 
many others, remained at home every evening to 
the large circle of friends which their intelligence 
and amiability had formed around them. Of these 
was the Marquise de Pastoret, the sweet and gentle 
wife of the Grand Chancellor of France under 
Charles X. The Marquise was always occupied 
during the day with visiting the hospitals and 
ey og out her numberless charitable projects; 
but in the evening she invariably remained at home, 
giving herself up entirely to her husband and to 
friends. One memorable evening, being anxious on 
account of a friend who was ill, she departed from 
her habits and ordered her carriage. The coachman 
refused to put the horses to it. Mme. de Pastoret 
summoned him to her presence, and asked for ex- 
planations. “I am at the command of Mme. la 
Marquise,” said the servant, bowing with profound 
respect; “but I can answer for nothing, my horses 
never having Seen lighted lamps.” 


Tuz following specimens of what post-office clerks 
have to decipher are amusing. The letters were 
received at the Chicago post-office :— 
Citesburgh, } Keithsburg, 

Masher Co., for Mercer Co. 
iil Ill, 


Charlyhad, Joliet 
Ville Co., for Will Co. 
in. tu. 
Tanpe, Danby, 
Tibuts Co. for Dupage Co., 
iu Il. 
Cicamor, Sycamore, 
Tucalpue a for De Kaib Co., 
. lll. 


Tae Daneer or Dxap-neapIne.—A comic ad- 
venture that might have had a tragic finale, hap- 
pened (says a Paris correspondent) a night or two 
ago at Rheims. During the second piece an inquisi- 
tive young gentleman, who, I suppose, had not the 
means even to procure entrance to the paradise, or 
upper gallery, had somehow got upon the roof, and, 
crawling through the aperture, was intently survey- 
ing the house. Suddenly, curiosity being stronger 
than prudence, he made a false move and fell upon 
the chandelier, to which he managed to cling, seat- 
tering, as he did so, the glass pendants in all direc- 
tions, and considerably frightening the audience. A 
great hubbub ensued, in the midst of which the gas 
was put out, the chandelier drawn up, and the ad- 
venturous imp, somewhat cut and bruised, rescued 
from his perilous position. 


Dogs not the perpetrator of a joke like this de- 
serve to lose his leg :— 

“Ne Poros Urrra.—Why is the Gold Const the 
best place to go te have your leg cut off1—Because 
you will find the knee-grows there,” 





TALKING AT ConcertTs.—One would suppose that 
persons go to concerts to hear the music, especially 
Carl Wolfsohn’s, but not so, A lady of our acquaint- 
ance was very much annoyed lately by a youth 
named Eddie—a sweet youth with a budding mous- 
tache. Eddie had a friend on the seat back of her, 
and he would turn every once in a while to ask his 
chum whether he would have a sugar plum, or if he 
had seen Miss R. lately—to the intense annoyance 
of the lady, who had to rise twice to accommodate 
Eddie. At last a gentleman informed him that he 
must keep quiet, and he did. 


Tur American Literary Gazette says of “‘ Home 
Stories” by Cousin Alice :— 

“PD. Appleton & Co., New York, have issued 
‘Home Stories,’ by the late lamented Mrs. Alice B. 
Haven, so favorably known to the youthful readers 
of our country under the nom de plume of ‘ Cousin 
Alice.’ In these stories, reprinted from Gop«y’s 
Lapy’s Book, the vivid fancy, the warmth of heart, 
aad the tender sympathy for the young, which have 
rendered the name of the author a household word 
in so =~ families in our land, are constantly re- 
vealed.” 


A RECEIPT, signed 7 Moliere, was sold at the 
Salle Svivestre, in Paris, a few days ago, for forty- 
four dollars. The great poet went—by order of the 
king—to give a performance with his company at 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, on the occasion of the féte 
of Saint Hubert, and the document above mentioned 
shows that the cost of living, travelling, and lodg- 
ing for himself and his people during five days 
amounted to eighty-eight dollars. The date is the 
lith of November, 1663. 

Marion HARLAND’s Stortes.—Our readers seem 
to be as well pleased with the short stories of this 
delightful writer as they were with her long ones, 
*“ Ruby’s Husband,” a novel, by Marion Harland, 
has had an immense sale. 





“A PARISIAN countess recently died from a poi- 
sonous fly-bite on the nose.” 


We presume the above is an error, for from the 
paint these ladies use we should presume it was the 
fly that died. 


We copy the following notice from the North Ame- 
rican of this city :— 


“Gopey’ Lapy’s Book, at the first glance, sug- 
gests that memorable plum pudding in which the 
cook, after placing the plums and sugar, forgot or 
neglected to place anything else, and endeared her- 
self forever to all — and girls. The pictures are 
so abundant as to shadow the stories, that never- 
theless get to the light after a while, and, like most 
treasure-trove, are all the more esteemed for their 
unexpectedness. Marion Harland contributes one 
fine tale, and ‘Pique’ another. The work depart 
ment, drawing sketches, health, literary, gardening 
and architectural departments, and the kitchen re- 
ceipts are valuable. The fashion plates are equal 
to any to be found anywhere, 


Very Fina.—Just before the death of Mr. Bow- 
ditch, the navigator and actuary of the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Insurance Company, he sent for Mr, 
Nathan Appleton, and said: “ Mr. prestes you 
have made a great deal of money, and have all that 
you can desire?” “ Yes,” replied Mr. Appleton, “I 
think so.” “And you propose to quit business?” 
“Possibly.” “Take my advice, and continue in 
business. It isa great mistake for men to go out of 
business. We all require some active pursuit; it is 
a law of our nature, and, besides, a great business 
well managed is a positive benefit to the commu- 
nity.” 

A Sensiste Port.—Tennyson is opposed to the 
Englishman’s inexorable law of a dress-coat for din- 
ner and a stove-pipe hat for out of doors, 
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MANSION IN THE ELIZABETHAN STYLE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. 
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Turs mansion is drawn in the Elizabethan style 
of architecture, Italianized. It was designed with 
a view to show what amount of beauty should be 
visible in the piling up of « quantity 
of materialandlabor. Thedesignean |* * 
be executed in fine style for $150,000 |. » 
doNars, and would vie with any of |= » 
the castles in Europe that cost as |, feenemce= 
many pounds, Do 

Here we have a blending together 
of a number of fine architectural |° 
effects, obtaining largeness and im- |- — 
portanee of appearance, without the |, N 
aimshouse architecture that we see 
displayed in many of equal size and 
cost all over the country. What we 
call the almshouse style of architec-- 
ture is, first, a general poverty per- 
vading the whole 
form. Second, a a 
poverty in the or- 
naments,, pover- 
ty in light and 
shade, and in the 
genius of the ar- 
chitectural dis- 
fae piles of 
material without 
grace, beauty, or 
grandeur. 

Our readers 





































Hosss & Son, Architects, Philadelphia, 
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le and as free from discord as the fine music where 
t isso often discharged to play around the angics 
and curves that have no harmony in them, and send 














must not blame 
us in our severe 
criticism against 
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general defects. We do it more to awaken the ener- 
gies rather than to censure that which is done 
through a want of knowledge. 

We are lovers of the intelligence and taste of the 
day, and wish to see buildings have as good shape 
as wineciasses or whiskey-jugs. We would like to 
see churches as graceful as vases, as pure in princi- 














back those harmonious sounds in 
discordant echoes. 

Dimensions.—A principal hall, 15 
feet 6 inches; A stair hall, 17 feet 
wide; B parlor, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 35 feet; C drawing-room, 43 feet 
by 26 feet; D dining-room, 37 feet 
by 40 feet; E sitting-room, 19 feet 
6 inches by 35 feet; F Library, 25 
feet by 26 feet; G ladies’ room, 25 
feet by 13 feet; H hot-house, 12 
feet by 24 feet; I billiard-room, 15 
feet by 32 feet; J rotunda, 24 feet 
by 24 feet; K smoking-room, 17 
feet by 22 feet; L servants’ room, 
16 feet by 22 feet ; M breakfast- 
room, 16 feet by 29 feet 6 inches; 
N kitchen, 25 feet by 29 feet 6 inch- 
2s; 0 wash-house and scullery, 13 
deet by 34 feet; P tower, 11 feet 
by 11 feet; Q porches, 17 and 11 
feet; R tower; S pavilion; T ar- 
cade; U hall passages. 

Isaac H. Hopss & Son, 

Architects, Office, 436 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A LOVER has been pithily de- 
scribed as a man who, in his anx- 
iety to obtain possession of anoth- 
er, has lost possession of himself, 


GamBters Soip.—Singular su- 
erstition. A hunchback seated 
imself, one day during the height 
of the Baden season, at one of the 
gambling tables. As there is a 
superstition among the gamblers 


there, that touching a hunchback brings luck, every- 
body touched the deformed on the back. They lost. 
Great Inughter was occasioned by the supposed 
hunchback rising and withdrawing his hat from 
under his cloak. 


Wuewn anger rises, think of the consequeaces, 
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HINTS ON GARDENING, 


Dvurine this month (April) all the more hardy 
varieties of annual Flower Seeds can be sown in the 
open borders, such as, Alyssum, Asters, Candytuft, 
Clarkia, Catchfly, China Pinks, Coreopsis, Mignonette, 
Lupins, Nemophilla, Nigella, Phlor Drummondii, Sca- 
biosa, Sweet Peas, and others. In the North the fol- 
lowing varieties, which are more tender and difficult 
to germinate, should be sown under glass, or in a 
box in a sunny willdow in the house: Amaranthus, 
Anterrhinum, Balsams, Cacalia, Cockseombs, Petunia, 
Portulaca, Ten Week Stocks, Thunbergia, Double Zin- 
nia, and others. One of the most beautiful objects 
in the flower garden is a pyramid or cone of Cypress 
Vine. This can be made by cutting out a circle in 
the grass, say 4 feet in diameter; plant a pole in the 
centre about 10 feet high; secure small stakes in the 
ground around the circle 6 inches apart, to which at- 
tach strings, which are fastened at the top of the 
pole. The soil must be rich and light, and the seed 
should not be planted until the weather is warm and 
settled, say the middle of May, in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia. By soaking the seed a few hours 
in warm water before planting, it will vegetate much 
quicker. In sowing flower seeds, care must be taken 
to have the soil well pulverized, and, if inclined to 
bake, mixed with leaf mould and sand. Observe not 
to sow too deep. Fine seeds can be sown on the sur- 
face, and pressed into the soil; very few flower seeds 
should be covered over one quarter of an inch, and 
when watered it must be done very carefully with 
the fine rose of a watering pot. The following as- 
sortments of Flower Seeds will be found desirable, 
and can be forwarded by mail :— 


. 1. Twenty-five choice annuals, free bloom- 

ers for & 
2. Twenty-five choice biennial and peren- 

nial varieties, 

8. Twelve very choice annual varieties, 

4. Twelve new and rare varieties, 

5 

6 


rs 


$ $88 8 


. Twenty-five varieties for green-house 
culture, 
. One hundred varieties annual, biennial 


- wee 


and ree including many choice 


sorts, a fine selection, 


Bedding Plants have become so popular that we 
have made up an assortment of the most desirable 
varieties at a large discount from the usual prices, 
These plants have given the utmost satisfaction 
during former seasons, being well grown, and well 
packed to stand carriage by Express. We take the 
liberty of quoting from a letter recently received, 
which will give an idea of the satisfactory manner 
in which our plants are received :— 


SOMERVILLE, Tenn., Feb. 15, 1869. 
* Last spring I sent for and received in nice order 
your Ten dollar collection of planta, as advertised in 
yourcircular., I wish this spring to send for Twenty 
dollars’ worth, Mrs. Jos. R. Mossy.” 


The following is the assortment for Ten dollars, or 
one-half for Six Dollars; these plants cannot be sent 
by mail, but are forwarded by Express at purchaser’s 
expense :— 


10 Everblooming Roses, 20 Verbenas, 2 Coleus two 
varieties, 2 Alternanthera two varieties, 1 Night 
Blooming Jasmine, 3 Heliotropes, 4 Fuchsias, single 
and double, 2 Petunias, 4 Lantanas, 4 Pansies, 2 
Blue Sage (Salvia Patens),2 Scarlet Sage (Salvia 
Splendens), 4 Geraniums, assorted, 2Gazania Splen- 
dens, variegata, 2 Cuphea Platycentra, 4 Double 
Dahlias, 6Gladiolus, choice, 4 Tiger Flowers, 4 Double 
Tuberose, 4 Chrysanthemums, 2 Violets, 2 Monthly 
Pinks,2 Monthly Carnations, 1 Ipomeesa Learii (Sum- 
mer Climber), 1 Lemon Verbena, 2 Hardy Perennial 
Phlox, 2 Feverfew. 


Those who may wish to make their own selection 
of Seeds, Plants, or Bulbs, should send for Dreer’s 





Garden Calendar for 1869, which will be mailed to all 
who inclose a stamp. 
Address HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 114 Chestnut Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

J. E. CALDWELL & Oo., the famous jewellers, 
whose store was destroyed by fire on the 13th of 
January last, are again in full operation at No. 819 
Chestnut Street. They have a splendid stock of 
goods of all kinds, and are, we are pleased to hear, 
doing a splendid business. 

Cunious OLD EPITAPH: :— 

“ Here lies John Trollope, 
Who made these stones roll up; 
When God took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up,” 
* Poor Lucy Snell, 
Her's gone away ; 

Her would if her could, but her couldn’t stay ; 

Her had sore legs and a baddish cough, 

But it was her legs what took her off.’ 

“ Beneath this stone, in hopes of Zion, 
Does lay the landlord of the Lion ; 
His son keeps on the business still 
Resigned unto the Heavenly will.” 

Tue following epitaph is said to have been written 
by an old bachelor :— 

“ At threescore winters’ end I died, 

A cheerless being, sole and sad; 
The nuptial knot I never tied, 
And wish my father never had.” 

In a Sussex, England, graveyard, is this spomte- 
tion: ** Richard Basset, the old clerk of this parish, 
who had continued in the office of clerk and sexton 
for the space of forty-three years, whose melody 
was warbled forth as if he had been thumped on the 
back with a stone, was buried on the 20th Septem- 
ber, 1866.” 

A PROCEEDING TO BE COMMENDED.—Four daugh- 
ters of a wealthy Berlin banker were lateiy married 
on the same day to four brothers, The wedding 
festivities were very simple; the parents, brides, 
and bridegrooms having Aan ar agreed that the 
sum, which would have been spent if the weddings 
had been celebrated in great style, should be given 
to the poor. 

Tue CURIOSITIES OF THE PULLET TRADE.—There 
is many a pieee of quiet humor that is got off in the 
“7 markets that never comes to light. 

n one of the markets, lately, a gentleman stepped 
up to a huckster, who was engaged in vending poul- 
try. The gentleman looked very angry; he thought 
that he had reason to be so. 

“ You cheated me last Saturday,” he said—* cheat- 
ed me shamefully.” 

* How, sir?” 

“ Why, in selling me that goose.” 

os What goose, sir?” 

“Why, you know very well what poem. I paid 
you a dollar and eighty cents for the bird, and after 
cooking him for three days he was tougher than 
ever.” 

“ Well, sir, what then?’ 

“ What then? Why, didn’t you declare to me that 
the goose was a gosling in the spring?’ 

“Yes, sir; what is more, I told you the truth.” 

“If you did that, how is it that the more the wo- 
men Weiled the infernal bird the tougher it got? You 
cheated me, that’s what you did,” 

“Look here, mister,” said the Jerseyman, “I did 
not cheat you. You asked me how old the bird was? 
I told yonit wasagoslinginthespring. You jumped 
ataconclusion. If you had asked me ‘ what spring,’ 
I should have said ‘the spring of 1866.’ Now, where 
is the cheating?” 

The gentleman had no more to say upon that point, 
“Have you any chickens to sell to-day,” he asked, 
“that were hatched inside of the year 868 1” 

“T have, sir,’ was the reply. “If you’d asked with 
the same explicitness about the goose, I’d have sold 
him to some boarding-house keeper instead of,you, 
Such birds are in great demand in some places. At 
the price ~ paid me for him, 
at about the price of spoiled codfish.” 

The <n pean put his purchase into his basket 
and walked away. 


ou got that gander 





FASHIONS. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Avpress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
a Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion i- 

ress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. W. B. C.—Sent pattern January 26th. 

W. L. G.—Sent pattern 16th. 

M, M. R.—Sent pattern 26th. 

V. H. S.—Sent pattern 26th. 

Mrs. J. H. D.—Sent pattern 26th. 

M. R. S.—Sent pattern emma 16th. 

Mrs. C. M. W.—Sent pattern Ist, 

Mrs. J. F.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Mrs. L, P. S.—Sent pattern Ist. 

Mrs. R. J. S.—‘Sent pattern 5th. 

Miss K. O.—Sent pattern 5th. 

X. Y. Z.—Sent pattera 12th. 

Mrs, C. D. C.—Sent pattern 12th. 

Mrs. A. OC. E.—3ent articles by express 12th. 

Mrs. J. A. B.— ent articles by express 17th. 

Mrs. H. H.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. L. B.— sent sewing-machine needle 17th. 

Mrs. M. M. J.—-Sent article by express 18th. 

N. M. R.—You do not give either the town, county, 
or State in which you reside. Please send a stamp 
with your address, as your questions are too many 
to be answered in the Book. Thank you for the 
compliment. 

Very Explicit.—The following was inclosed in a 
copy of the Lapy’s Book returned: “This is the 
wrong number; please send me January, 1866.” No 
name nor residence. Perhaps the person may see 
and recognize this. 

Subscriber wishes to know what to do with a hya- 
cinth bulb after it has bloomed. Much obliged for 
the receipt you sent. Wecannot republish engrav- 


— 
. L.—1. It is impossible to write the proper pro- 
. C. 


nunciation of the word. 2. C Moore. We do 
not know that it has been published in book form. 
It can be found in the newspapers. 3. There is no 
authority. 4. Price of Jean Ingelow’s poems, $1 75. 

B. E. L.—1. It is not usual, but is not improper. 
2. Wedonot. 3. P.P.C Pour prende congé—“ To 
take leave.” 4. One end turned down signifies that 
the card is for more thanone. In New York if there 
are four persons in a family a card is left for each 
person. 

Saloise.—The back breadths of the dress should be 
gathered, the front breadth plain, except where the 
seams are, where there should be a plait, The rest 
of the skirt is laid in large plaits. 

Annie.—Grecian curls for back of head cost from 
$7 to #20. Any color can be furnished. 

H. J. B.—Jewelry is not proper to give, unless you 
are engaged, or the gentleman is very much older 
than you are, 

Old Subscriber.—So long a time has elapsed that 
we cannot refer to any other directions than those 
given in the February number, 1863. 

Okra.—We acknowiedge the mistake, 

L. D. P.—Volume for 1854. Price $3. 

Louise.—We do not make such purchases. We 
have all our articles made in our own emporium. 

Dora.—1. Have your hair trimmed, but do not cut 
it short. 2. It is the lady who offers the hand. If 
you do not wish to take the gentleman’s merely in- 
cline your head. 3. Yes. 

. F. A.—Bands and sleeves cost from #1 to $25 per 
pone | plain frilling, 20 cents per yard; lace edge, 30 
cents. 

A. R. E.—They are sometimes finished differently. 
It is a matter of taste. 

Nellie.—Wait for an introduction. We do not 
understand the matter of cousinship. Your writing 
is plain, but we do not know the meaning of the 
word “ Ying.” 

Mrs. M. J. L.—Lead combs are used for darkening 
the hair, price $1/0. Rubber gloves for whitening 
the hands, 2 50 and $3 50 per pair; the latter have 
gauntlets. 





Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any whe may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. pring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country, 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received, Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

nstructions to be as minute as possible, accom- 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
— style of the person, on which much depends 

n choice. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of blue and black striped 
silk, made with two skirts. The lower one is made 
bias, and of a ‘broader stripe; the upper is made in 
puffs, each puff divided by small blue satin bows; 
the skirt is edged with fringe. Plain corsage, 
coat sleeves; pointed cape, trimmed to correspond. 
White chip bonnet, embroidered with black chenille, 
and trimmed with black lace and blue flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-suit of Havana brown poplin, 
The skirt is trimmed with one broad and two nar- 
row pointed flounces made of striped silk./The 
Polonaise is arranged in the Watteau style in the 
back. It is trimmed with a ruffle of the same, 
headed by a band of silk and small silk bows. Bon- 
net of the same colored straw, trimmed with black 
lace ; crimson flowers inside the brim. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of green and white striped 
silk. The front breadth is gored and cut short to 
display an underskirt of green silk, ‘trimmed with 
five narrow flounces. The side breadth is cut in a 
deep scallop, fastened with a large rosette of green 
siik. The back is cut very long, and fastened up in 
& puff by a green sash. The skirtis bound all around 
with a bias band of silk, headed with a narrow green 
silk band. Plain corsage, trimmed with green silk ; 
coat sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Riding-habit of fine black cloth, made with 
a jacket, which is open at the sides, and fastened 
across with narrow bands. Theskirt is so arranged 
that it can be looped up at the sides when dismount- 
ed. The whole is bound with a band of cuir-colored 
poplin, which can be omitted as fancy dictates. Hat 
of black felt, with a veil of light-colored tissue. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of lilac silk poplin, made 
with two skirts, the lower one to just clear the 
ground, edged with a plaited flounce. Upper skirt 
trimmed around with a plaited ruche, open up the 
back, and trimmed upeach side with puffs graduated 
to the waist. Plain corsage, with puinted cape 
trimmed to correspond ; coat sleeves. The waist is 
finished with a belt of the same, with three loops in 
the back. White crape bonnet, trimmed with white 
lace and lilac satin. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for a little girl, made of black and 
white striped silk. The skirt is trimmed with two 
bands of cherry-colored velvet, divided by buttons. 
Overdress of black silk, cut low square, and trimmed 
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with satin pipings; the skirt is open at the sides, 
amd fastened with a band of satin finished with two 
cherry-colored rosettes, Sash fastened in the back 
with a rosette. White straw hat, trimmed with 
cherry-colored velvet and black lace, 





DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Dress of steel-colored silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is edged with a plaited ruffle, 
headed with a fancy gimp. The upper skirt forms a 
pannier in the back; the apron in front is trimmed 
to correspond with the underskirt. Low square 
corsage and short sleeves, with illusion on neck and 
arms. 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of white tarlatan, made 
puffed; the two bottom puffs extend around the 
dress; the others extend lengthwise, divided by 
bands of blue satin; the loweyones have small blue 
satin bows through them. The corsage and pan- 
nier are of blue satin, trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Street dress of black silk. The lower part 
of the skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, headed 
witha trimming made of satin. The corsage is made 
somewhat like a fichu, with long tabs in the front, 
and rounded in the back, trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt. A muslin chemisette should be worn 
with it. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of gray silk. The skirt is edged 
with three narrow ruffies. The pannier is formed 
by a sash tied in a bow at the back. Plain corsage ; 
coat sleeve. The corsage is ornamented with a cape, 
one half of which is of satin of a darker shade; the 
cuffs of sleeves are of the same, 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress of pearl-colored silk, made 
with two skirts, The edge of the lower skirt is 
trimmed with a narrow ruffle; puffs of illusion are 
put on above this, coming up at the sides, fastened 
with asatin bow. Upper skirt made in puffs, edged 
with a quilling of illusion. The corsage and sleeves 
are trimmed to correspond, 

Fig. 6.—Dress of cuir-colored summer poplin, made 
with Polonaise to match. The lower part of the 
skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed by two 
silk ruches, The polonaise is trimmed with two 
rows of trimming made of silk. The belt and sash 
ends are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—Dress and paletot of biaek silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with two ruches of satin quilled on one 
side, the lower one edged with a heavy fringe. The 
paletot has a hood at the back, and is trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 8.—Dinner-dress of Metternich green silk, 
made with two skirts. The lower is trimmed with 
two ruches ; the upper one edged with a deep plajted 
ruffle, headed by satin bands, The back is formed in 
two puffs, en panier; the front apron hastwo ruffles 
om it. Plain corsage, with bretelles of satin, and a 
fan-shaped ornament made of satin, and placed on 
the back of the waist, divided by a rosette in the 
oentre. 


SECOND SIDE, 


Fig. 1.--The Bachelik mantilla. This eccentric 
form of mantilla has rapidly grown into public favor. 
It is made in cloth and silk; very probably, as the 
season advances, it will be composed of thinner ma- 
terials. The material of our model ts black slik ; 
the jelly-bag-formed hood is decorated with a ladder 
of bows; fringe, with a handsome gimp heading, 
edges the mantilla. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-dress of spotted claret and white 
foulard, trimmed with claret-colored buttons, rou- 
leaux, and tassels, 








Fig. 3.—Light cloth suit for a boy of eleven or 
twelve years of age. 

Fig. 4.—Tight-fitting paletot of black silk, with 
small cardinal-shaped cape, looped up at the back, 
and trimmed with a large plaited piece of silk, orna- 
mented with a Maltese lace rosette. The paletdt is 
trimmed round with fringe and satin rouleaux. The 
aash is ornamented with satin rouleaux. Rice straw 
hat, with a bird on one side, White spotted tulle 
veil, 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with blonde 
lace. Roses and leaves inside the brim. 

Fig. 6.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with a puff of 
satin, loops, and plume, 

Fig. 7.—Black illusion bonnet, with a diadem of 
the same illusion plaited. Cluster of pansies in 
front. Strings of black satin, bordered with lace 
and fastened by three little papillon bows of black 
satin, 

Fig. 8.—Four small waved bandeaux compose the 
front part of this coiffure. Large chignon, rolled 
and waved, and accompanied by two long curls, 
Large tortoise-shell comb, the heading of which, 
edged with small balls, goes round the chiguon. 

Fig. 9.—Evening coiffure, with curled chignon; 
wreath of jasmine. 

Fig. 10.—Child’s apron, made of fine white linen, 
trimmed around with narrow tatting. Three bands 
of tatting insertion extend down the front, with 
black velvet run through finished by a few loops. 

Figs, 11 and 12,—Collar and sleeve, made of lace 
inserfion and edging, and trimmed with scarlet 
velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Chemise for a child two years old, cut 
sacque shape and fastened by narrow bands tied on 
the shoulders, . 

Fig. 14.—Chemise for a girl of eight years with a 
narrow pointed yoke, ornamented with narrow em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 15.—Coat sleeves, trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 16.—Jacket sash. The sash may be made of 
the same material as the dress. One yard and a 
quarter of material of the width of silk is required, 
and five-eighths of satin on the cross for binding, 
The front is gathered, and the back is plaited. A 
notch in the band shows the distance at which the 
separate parts are put on. The front should lie 
about half an inch under the back. A glance at the 
engraving will show the exact arrangement of the 
sash. 

Fig. 17.—Paletét Polonaise of black silk, trimmed 
with braid. 

Fig. 18.—Fan bows for trimming dresses, etc. 

Fig. 19.—Pattern for white chemisette. These 
chemisettes are suitable to wear with dresses open 
in front 2la Raphael, or @ chdle—that is, square or 
heart-shaped. Fig. 19 is of white cambric, scalloped 
out round the edge, and trimmed wifh embroidery 
and lace; there is an embroideped lappet, edged with 
lace down the front, which may be removed when 
the dress is not open down to the waist. 

Fig. 20.—Chemisette in net, made te be worn with 
a somewhat curved, square-cut top; this chemisette 
is in the upper part arranged in small folds in the 
length. The outer edge is closed with a raised net 
puffing, about three-quarters of an inch wide, and is 
finished on both sides with a lace insertion, not 
quite half aninch wide. At the edge is also a nar- 
row lace quilled a littie broad, which is repeated 
with the insertion at the throat. Especially novel 
is the trimming of narrow colored satin ribbon, seen 
in bands lying over the puffing, which is easily imi- 
tated fzom our illustration, 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Horsehair panniers to wear with 
puffed dresses. Fig. 21 is.made with one deep ruffle 
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plaited, Fig. 22 is made with three plaited ruffles 
with a wire cord sewed on the edge of each. 

Fig. 23.—Berthe of tulle insertion and blonde, 
trimmed with narrow velvet. 

Fig. 24.—House jacket of blue cashmere, spotted 
with white beads; the edge is cut in points bound 
withsatin. Thearm holes and bottom are edged with 
a fringe of silk and beads. Blue silk or white mus- 
lin sleeves can be worn with it. 

Fig. 25.—Ladies’ underskirt, made of white mo- 
reen; the front is tightly gored, the back breadths 
cut full. The bottom is trimmed with rows of imi- 
tation lace insertion, lined with scarlet, 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 318.) 

Fig. 1.—Garibaldi suit for a little boy, made of 
light cassimere. The jacket is bound with brown 
silk; the undervest, collar, and buttons of jacket 
are of the same shade. Brown straw hat. 

Fig. 2.—Costume for a little girl. Dress of green 
and white striped silk. Polonaise of black silk, 
trimmed with narrow satin bands and points. White 
straw hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fig. 3.—Costume for a child of three years old. 
Dress of white piqué. Cloak with cape of thin 
white cloth, spotted with blue, and trimmed with 
blue velvet. Straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for a little girl of four years of white 
poplin, trimmed with blue gimp, buttons, and ro- 
settes of blue silk. The corsage is cut low square, 
and trimmed to correspond. White turban hat, 
bound with blue velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for a little boy. Dress‘of silver 
gray poplin, made like a coat, with revers turned 
back of black and white striped velvet. The cuffs 
of the sleeves and the sash, which is fastened at the 
sides, are made of the same. Black sailor hat, with 
narrow ribbon around it. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

As the roads and lanes around our cities grow 
more inviting with the earliest flush of foliage, they 
begin to be frequented with equestrian parties, who 
remind us that we have neglected for some time to 
chronicle the latest novelties in riding-habits. High 
hats are universally worn, as seen in our plate for 
this month. These are rarely trimmed with any- 
thing but a band of velvet, and have the veil fastened 
on them. To many persons these are exceedingly 
unbecoming, and they so far lay fashion aside as to 
wear a low, coquettish looking hat. Hats of the 
Louis XV. style have been adopted in Paris, and 
are admirably suited to a stylish looking person. 
Straws of all kinds are worn later in the season, 
but dark ones are generally preferred. They are 
trimmed with long plumes. A habit of ladies’ cloth 
is most desirable at this season of the year. Later, 
the jacket may be made of some lighter material, but 
in the skirt weight is always desirable. Cloth can 
now be purchased so very light that it is very little 
heavier than some of the many materials now worn. 
Jackets are generally made with the skirt. They 
are cut open at the throat, displaying a white habit 
shirt, tight coat sieeves, and deep cuffs, gloves with 
gauntlets. The style can be seen by reference to 
our fashion-plate of this number. The skirt is ar- 
ranged so as to be looped up at the sides to allow the 
wearer to walk without difficulty when occasion 
requires. 

Among the varieties of spring goods, which are 
now appearing in our stores, we cannot resist first 
speaking of the French chintzes and pereales, the 
most delicate colored grounds sprinkled over with 
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bouquets of the choicest flowers, small figures, 
stripes, and wreaths. Black and white are in great 
favor; these are serviceable, and can be worn by 
persons either in or out of mourning. Plain white 
piqué, white with colored flowers and figures, are as 
usual popular. They are generally made into gored 
dresses, the piqué being so very thick as to make 
much fulness clumsy. The plain white ones are 
trimmed with colored braids, insertion, lined with 
colored ribbon; braiding, and fluted ruffles, made of 
cambric. Forchildren they are as popular as grown 
persons, and will later in the season be universally 
worn for suits. 

Silks are of the most exquisite and delicate shades : 
all the lovely shades of lavender, the soft grays, 
greens delicate as the opening leaves, and the many 
shades of light brown, blue, and pearl color. We 
see many stripes; one of green, black, and white 
was particularly novel and stylish. The green was 
plain, the black and white like satin, and mixed, 
but so delicately as to hardly be perceptible unless 
closely examined. We saw a pearl gray ground 
sprinkled over with tiny bouquets embroidered on 
it, which, for elegance of quality and style, was 
most distingué. A black silk with stripes of corn 
flowers and wheat in the most brilliant colors ex- 
cited much admiration; it is very appropriate for 
the Spanish style of dress now very much adopted. 
With a low corsage and black lace fichu it would be 
an exquisite toilette for a brunette at a watering- 
place the coming season. Stripes in two colors are 
seen in all widths. The ever popular checked silks 
are seen in allcolors. They are always serviceable, 
can becleaned or even washed, re-made, and trimmed, 
and look equal to a new dress. The first cost is not 
avery heavy item. The black and white check will 
be much used for walking suits. They can be 
trimmed with silk either black or colored, as the 
taste of the wearer determines. 

In travelling-dress goods we see the usual variety 
of grays in every shade, summer poplins, a thin 
serge, alpaca, and the many silk and wool, and wool 
and cotton goods, which are too numerous to chro- 
nicle separately. The latter are cheap, and when 
new look as well as a more expensive fabric, but 
the first damp or rainy dey they are worn soon 
shows the wisdom of purchasing more expensive 
goods. They shrink and rumple up, and no amount 
of work can bring back their former smoothness. 

For street suits silks and more expensive goods 
will be worn. Instead of two skirts there are ru- 
mors of three or four successive ones. At present 
two skirts prevail, the upper one is quite long and 
looped in the most intricate manner, in fact, you 
rarely see two dresses looped alike. 

A suit lately seen is of thick gros grain of delicate 
fawn color. The underskirt is gored in the usual 
way, and bordered with a five inch flounce, bound at 
the lower edge with a fold of dark brown silk. The 
heading, as wide as the flounce, is a brown silk 
ruche in flat, fanciful plaits. The overskirt has a 
gored front width, a single side gore, and three full 
back widths. It is straight around the bottom, and 
almost as long as the underskirt, but looped to a 
proper length by a deep plait half way up each seam. 
This festoons the widths very gracefully. The trim- 
ming is like that on the lower skirt, but narrower. 
Over this is a half fitting basque, square and short? 
in front, long and rounding behind ; tight sleeves, 
A flat ruche borders this garment, extending up the 
front and around the neck, arm-holes, and wrists; 
narrow belt with large rosette behind. Another 
dress is of gray and blue. Underskirt of blue and 
gray striped silk, dress of plain gray silk. Thisdress 
remains open at the sides. The back part of the 
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skirt is looped up into a large puff by means of a 
blue sash; the front part falls loose into a square 
apron. This skirt is bound all round with a cross- 
strip of blue satin; high bodice of gray silk with a 
band and braces of blue ribbon. The ends of the 
braces fall in long lapels at the back. There are 
blue rosettes in front and at the back ; tight sleeves 
with blue cuffs. 

Brides’ dresses are at this season made of white 
gros grain silkjor satin. The newest model we have 
seen was of the latter material. The long train- 
shaped skirt was trimmed round the bottom with a 
deep plaited flounce, edged top and bottom with a 
narrow ruche, Small bouquets of white roses and 
orange flowers were placed at regular distances upon 
the heading of this flounce. A satin sash, arranged 
at the back into three lapels, one short and two long 
ones, was edged all around with a fluting of the 
same material. The upper part of the bodice was 
disposed into narrow bouillons simulating a chemi- 
sette. This part was completed by a large bouillon, 
ornamented with small bunches of flowers the same 
as those on the skirt, The lower part was plain. 
Sleeves, 2 la Marie Therese, finished off with flutings 
at the elbows; undersleeves puffed like the upper 
part of the bodice. The coiffure consisted of a small 
bunch of white roses and orange flowers placed in 
front between the bandeaux, andjof alarger bunch of 
the same flowers placed in the centre of a very large 
round chignon. The bridesmaids’ dresses were of 
blue satin and silk. Underskirt of silk slightly 
train-shaped, trimmed round the bottom with seven 
narrow fluted flounces. Second skirt of plain blue 
satin in front, rather longer and open in the middle 
of the back, trimmed on either side of the opening 
with a wide satin border, tapering at the top, ar- 
ranged in bouillons, and edged with a satin ruche. 
A similar satin ruche goes round the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice is trimmed with a pelerine of 
puffed blue satin, edged with lace; wide band of blue 
satin, with a bow formed of drooping loops and short 
lappets at the back. 

Coiffures are higher than ever; the hair falls low 
over the forehead in waved bandeaux or frizzed 
curls, It is arranged very high on the top of the 
hend, and from thence falls in long curls at the back. 
When not curled, the hair is combed out and spread 
out in a great mass of waves over the back. This is 
an American fashion, now introduced into Paris, but 
not much relished by Parisians themselves. They 
prefer curls, and when their own hair is not suffi- 
cient for them, have no sort of scruple to wear a 
false chignon of abundant, flowing locks. Our own 
fair countrywomen do not object to wearing false 
hair, but seem to particularly fancy the fashion of 
flowing locks, which is certainly not a neat, if it is 
a graceful fashion. 

Bonnets are as small as ever; they are of differént 
shapes, standing up in diadem form. We have seen 
a few, two of which we will describe and speak fur- 
ther of them in our next. One of pale pink crape, 
with an agrafe of peach blossoms covered with frost ; 
the dainty-looking flowers were entwined with the 
wearer’s long curls. Another of mauve crape, with 
a tuft of mauve feathers at the side, and a large satin 
bow with an ornament in the centre. The coquet- 
tish satin bows, arranged at the side of the bonnet 
{ike an aigrette, impart an air of novelty to it, and 
harmonize well with the prevailing style in which 
the hair is dressed. 

The Highland suit still prevails for small boys. It 
is made in plaids, also in blue or gray cloth, The 
kilt is copied to perfection. Boys who are too small 
to wear pants, have full plaited skirts instead of 
gored ones. The front width is slightly sloped, the 





others are held in plaits. The short jacket is but- 
toned only at the throat, displaying the white waist 
beneath. Boys of six years wear blouses and sashes. 
A stylish suit is a gray siik poplin blouse, with a 
broad collar pointed on the shoulder, and slightly 
open at the throat, showing the shirt collar and 
blue neck-tie. A sash of blue poplin is negligently 
tied at the side; Zouave trowsers to the knee; 
Blue stockings and high boots; gray straw hat. 
For little girls, dresses are made with double skirts, 
gored and flounced. They are similar to those de- 
signed for ladies, but are much simpler. The over- 
skirt has an apron front, and is looped at the side. 
This is dressy, yet childlike, aad more graceful than 
the stiff pannier puffs occasionally made for the little 
people, and which they try in vain to keep properly 
adjusted, There are the same number of gores in 
the small skirts as in the larger dresses, but they 
are much narrower. 

Amateurs of rich lace can be fully gratified this 
year, for nothing could set off to greater advantage 
valued heirlooms of lace than the present style of 
dresses. With the looped-up skirts, lace flounces, 
and trimming is en rigueur. Old point lace was 
never so much sought after as now. If wide, it is 
used as flounces over a silk or satin dress; if nar- 
row, for trimming berthes, fichus, and pelerines. A 
new model is the Louis XY. fichu; it is not crossed 
in front, but merely forms wide braces upon the 
bodice. At the back there is a basque, with a large 
lace puff at the top, and two pointed lappets. The 
waistband is of satin ribbon, with small bows. We 
have seen this fichu in black Chantilly lace, to be 
worn either over a low colored silk or satin dress. 
Another model is a pelerine lengthened into rounded 
lappets, which are passed under the waistband both 
in fropt and at the back. This pelerine is made of 
white lace, and is worn over a low waist, with Marie 
Therése sleeves and engageantes of the same lace. 
There are several other models of black lace capes, 
both in thread, imitation thread, and Chantilly lace ; 
some of these are very beautiful, and promise to be 
very popular the coming season. 

At the ball lately given at the Tuileries, the Em- 
press was the most dazzling beauty in the room. 
Her majesty’s dress was straw-colored tulle; the 
skirt was bordered with a tulle flounce, piped with 
satin to match. Above the flounce there was one 
of those thick garlands of flowers that Worth (the 
man milliner) has been so noted for this season. The 
one in question was composed of enormous pansies 
delicately shaded, and the effect they produced was 
very happy and very harmonious. Skirts ornament- 
ed in this style, with flowers, are novel and at the 
same time graceful. Bowillonés of straw-colored 
tulle were arranged across the skirt up to the waist, 
and were separated by rouleaux of satin to match ; 
a tulle tunic or veil covered the skirt. Above the 
tunic there was a Camargo pannier in straw-colored 
silk, very bouffant and very short, and edged with 
white blonde. Upon the straw-colored bodice there 
was a wreath of pansies of unequal size. The gar- 
land commenced large on the left shoulder, and fin- 
ished small on the right one. A necklet of rubies 
and diamonds encircled the throat ; they were mount- 
ed on black velvet, which was tied at the back. A 
large chaplet of pansies formed the headdress; the 
centre flower was yellow, to match the dress; dia- 
mond bells glistened here and there in the chignon. 
Princess Mathilde had also selected a yellow fotiette, 
but it was golden yellow rather than straw. The 
material was poult de soie, and the tunie and berthe 
were fringed with sprays of white, lilac, and roase- 
buds, Coronet of diamonds for headdress. 

FasHion, 
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(See Description, Work Department.) 
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with satin pipings; the skirt is open at the sides, 
and fastened with a band of satin finished with two 
cherry-colored rosettes, Sash fastened in the back 
with a rosette, White straw hat, trimmed with 
cherry-colored velvet and black lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE, 

Fig. 1.—Dress of steel-colored silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is edged with a plaited ruffle, 
headed with a fancy gimp. The upper skirt forms a 
pannier in the back; the apron in front is trimmed 
to correspond with the underskirt. Low square 
corsage and short sleeves, with illusion on neck and 
arms, 

Fig. 2.—Evening-dress of white tarlatan, made 
puffed; the two bottom puffs extend around the 
dress; the others extend lengthwise, divided by 
bands of blue satin; the loweyones have small blue 
satin hows through them, The corsage and pan- 
nier are of blue satin, trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 3.—Street dress of black silk. The lower part 
of the skirt is trimmed with one deep flounce, headed 
with a trimming made of satin. The corsage is made 
somewhat like a fichu, with long tabs in the front, 
and rounded in the back, trimmed to correspond 
with the skirt, A muslin chemisette should be worn 
with it. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of gray silk. The skirt is edged 
with three narrow ruffies. The pannier is formed 
by a sash tied in a bow at the back. Plain corsage ; 
coat sleeve. Thecorsage is ornamented with acape, 
one half of which is of satin of a darker shade; the 
cuffs of sleeves are of the same, 

Fig. 5.—Dinner-dress of pearl-colored silk, made 
with two skirts. The edge of the lower skirt is 
trimmed with a narrow ruffle; puffs of illusion are 
put on above this, coming up at the sides, fastened 
with asatin bow. Upper skirt made in puffs, edged 
with a quilling of illusion. The corsage and sleeves 
are trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of cuir-colored summer poplin, made 
with Polonaise to match. The lower part of the 
skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle, headed by two 
silk ruches, The polonaise is trimmed with two 
rows of trimming made of silk, The belt and sash 
ends are trimmed to correspond. 

Pig. 7.—Dress and paletét of black silk. The skirt 
is trimmed with two ruches of satin quilled on one 
side, the lower one edged with a heavy fringe. The 
paletot has a hood at the back, and is trimmed to 
correspond, 

Fig. 8.—Dinner-iress of Metternich green silk, 
made with two skirts. The lower is trimmed with 
two ruches; the upper one edged with a deep plaited 
ruffle, headed by satinbands. The back is formed in 
two puffs, en panier ; the front apron has two ruffles 
on it. Plain corsage, with bretelles of satin, and a 
fan-shaped ornament made of satin, and placed on 
the back of the waist, divided by a rosette in the 
centre. 


SECOND SIDZ, 


Fig. 1—The Bachelik mantilla. This eccentric 
form of mantilla has rapidly grown into public favor. 
It is made in cloth and silk; very probably, as the 
season advances, it will be composed of thinner ma- 
terials. The material of our model is black slik; 
the jelly-bag-formed hood is decorated with a ladder 
of bows; fringe, with a handsome gimp heading, 
edges the mantilla, 

Fig. 2.—Morning~iress of spotted claret and white 
foulard, trimmed with elaret-colored buttons, rou- 
leaux, and tassels, 
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Fig. 3.—Light cloth suit for a boy of eleven or 
twelve years of age. 

Fig. 4.—Tight-fitting paletot of black silk, with 
small cardinal-shaped cape, looped up at the back, 
and trimmed with a large plaited piece of silk, orna- 
mented with a Maltese lace rosette, The paletot is 
trimmed round with fringe and satin rouleaux. The 
sash is ornamented with satin rouleaux. Rice straw 
hat, with a bird on one side. White spotted tulle 
veil, 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of white silk, trimmed with blonde 
lace. Roses and leaves inside the brim. 

Fig. 6.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with a puff of 
satin, loops, and plume, 

Fig. 7.—Black illusion bonnet, with a diadem of 
the same illusion plaited. Cluster of pansies in 
front. Strings of black satin, bordered with lace 
and fastened by three little papillon bows of black 
satin, 

Fig. 8.—Four small waved bandeaux compose the 
front part of this coiffure. Large chignon, rolled 
and waved, and accompanied by two long curls, 
Large tortoise-shell comb, the heading of which, 
edged with small balls, goes round the chignon. 

Fig. 9.—Evening coiffure, with curled chignon; 
wreath of jasmine. ; 

Fig. 10.—Child’s apron, made of fine white linen, 
trimmed around with narrow tatting. Three bands 
of tatting insertion extend down the front, with 
black velvet run through finished by a few loops. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Collar and sleeve, made of lace 
inserfion and edging, and trimmed with scarlet 
velvet. 

Fig. 13.—Chemise for a child two years old, ent 
sacque shape and fastened by narrow bands tied on 
the shoulders. 

Fig. 14.—Chemise for a girl of eight years witha 
narrow pointed yoke, ornamented with narrow em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 15.—Coat sleeves, trimmed with satin. 

Fig. 16.—Jacket sash, The sash may be made of 
the same material as the dress. One yard and a 
quarter of material of the width of silk is required, 
and five-eighths of satin on the cross for binding. 
The front is gathered, and the back is plaited. A 
notch in the band shows the distance at which the 
separate parts are put on. The front should lie 
about half an inch under the back. A glance at the 
engraving will show the exact arrangement of the 
sash. 

Fig. 17.—Paletdt Polonaise of black silk, trimmed 
with braid. 

Fig. 18.—Fan bows for trimming dresses, etc. 

Fig. 19.—Pattern for white chemisette. These 
chemisettes are suitable to wear with dresses open 
in front 2 la Raphael, or 2 chale—that is, square or 
heart-shaped. Fig. 19 is of white cambric, scalloped 
out round the edge, and trimmed with embroidery 
and lace; there is an embroideged lappet, edged with 
lace down the front, which may be removed when 
the dress is not open down to the waist. 

Fig. 20.—Chemisette in net, made te be worn with 
a somewhat curved, square-cut top; this chemisette 
is in the upper part arranged in small folds in the 
length. The outer edge is closéd with a raised net 
puffing, about three-quarters of an inch wide, and is 
finished on both sides with a lace insertion, not 
quite half an inch wide. At the edge is also a nar- 
row lace quilled a little broad, which is repeated 
with the insertion at the throat. Especially novel 
is the trimming of narrow colored satin ribbon, seen 
in bands lying over the puffing, which is easily imi- 
tated from our illustration. 

Figs. 21 and 22.—Horsehair panniers to wear with 
puffed dresses. Fig. 21 is made with one deep ruffle 
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plaited. Fig. 22 is made with three plaited ruffles 
with @ wire cord sewed on the edge of each. 

Fig. 23.—Berthe of tulle insertion and blonde, 
trimmed with narrow velvet. 

Fig. 24.—House jacket of blue cashmere, spotted 
with white beads; the edge is cut in points bound 
with satin. Thearm holesand bottom are edged. with 
a fringe of silk and beads. Blue silk or white mus- 
lin sleeves can be worn with it. 

Fig. 25.—Ladies’ underskirt, made of white mo- 
geen; the front is tightly gored, the back breadths 
cut full. The bottom is trimmed with rows of imi- 
tation lace insertion, lined with scarlet. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engravings, Page 318.) 

Fig. 1—Garibaldi suit for a little boy, made of 
light cassimere. The jacket is bound with brown 
silk; the undervest, collar, and buttons of jacket 
are of the same shade. Brown straw hat. 

Fig. 2.—Costume for a little girl. Dress of green 
and white striped silk. Polonaise of black silk, 
trimmed with narrow satin bands and points. White 
straw hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fig. 3—Costume for a child of three years old. 
Dress of white pigué. Cloak with cape of thin 
white cloth, spotted with blue, and trimmed with 
blue velvet. Straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for a little girl of four years of white 
poplin, trimmed with blue gimp, buttons, and ro- 
settes of blue silk. The corsage is cut low square, 
and trimmed to correspond. White turban hat, 
bound with blue velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Costume for a little boy. Dress of silver 
gtay poplin, made like a coat, with reyers turned 
back of black and white striped velvet. The cuffs 
af the sleeves and the sash, which is fastened at the 
sides, are made of the same. Black sailor hat, with 
marrow ribbon around it. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


As the roads and lanes around our cities grow 
more inviting with the earliest flush of foliage, they 
begin to be frequented with equestrian parties, who 
remind us that we have neglected for some time to 
¢hronicle the latest novelties in riding-habits. High 
hats are universally worn, as seen in our plate for 
this month. These are rarely trimmed with any- 
thing but a band of velvet, and have the veil fastened 
on them. To many persons these are exceedingly 
unbecoming, and they so far lay fashion aside as to 
wear a low, coquettish looking hat. Hats of the 
Louis XY. style have been adopted in Paris, and 
are admirably suited to a stylish looking person. 
Straws of all kinds are worn later in the season, 
but dark ones are generally preferred. They are 
trimmed with long plumes, A habit of ladies’ cloth 
is most desirable at this season of the year. Later, 
the jacket may be made of some lighter material, but 
in the skirt weight is always desirable. Cloth can 
now be purchased so very light that it is very little 
heavier than some of the many materials now worn, 
Jackets are generally made with the skirt. They 
are cut open at the throat, displaying a white habit 
shirt, tight coat sleeves, and deep cuffs, gloves with 
gauntlets, The style can be seen by reference to 
our fashion-plate of this number. The skirt is ar- 
ranged so as to be looped up at the sides to allow the 
wearer to walk without difficulty when occasion 
requires. 

Among the varieties of spring goods, which are 
now appearing in our stores, we cannot resist first 
speaking of the French chintzes and percales, the 
most delicate colored grounds sprinkled over with 
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bouquets of the choicest flowers, {small figures, 
stripes, and wreaths. Black and white are in great 
favor; these are serviceable, and can be worn by 
persons either in or out of mourning. Plain,white 
piqué, white with colored flowers and figures, are as 
usual popular. They are generally made into gored 
dresses, the piqué being so very thick as to make 
much fulness elumsy. The plain white ones are 
trimmed with colored braids, insertion, lined with 
colored ribbon; braiding, and fluted ruffies, made of 
cambric, Forchildren they areas popular as grown ~ 
persons, and will later in the season be universally 
worn for suits. 

Silks are of the most exquisite and delicate shades : 
all the lovely shades of lavender, the soft grays, 
greens delicate as the opening leaves, and the many 
shades of light brown, blue, and pearl color. We 
see many stripes; one of green, black, and white 
was particularly novel and stylish. The green was 
plain, the black and white like satin, and mixed, 
but so delicately as to hardly be perceptible unless 
closely examined. We saw a pearl gray ground 
sprinkled over with tiny bouquets embroidered on 
it, which, for elegance of quality and style, was 
most distingué. A black silk with stripes of corn 
flowers and wheat in the most brilliant colors ex- 
cited much admiration; it is very appropriate for 
the Spanish style of dress now very much adopted, 
With a low corsage and black lace fichu it would be 
an exquisite toilette for a brunette at a watering- 
place the coming season. Stripes in two colors are 
seen in all widths. The ever popular checked silks 
are seen in allcolors. They are always serviceable, 
can be cleaned or even washed, re-made, and trimmed, 
and look equal to a new dress, The first cost is not 
avery heavy item. The black and white check will 
be much used for walking suits. They can be 
trimmed with silk either black or colored, as the 
taste of the wearer determines. 

In travelling-dress goods we see tiie usual variety 
of grays in every shade, eummer poplins, a thin 
serge, alpaca, and the many silk and wool, and wool 
and cotton goods, which are too numerous to chro- 
nicle separately. The latter are cheap, and when 
new look as well as a more expensive fabric, but 
the first damp or rainy day they are worn soon 
shows the wisdom of purchasing more expensive 
goods. They shrink and rumple up, and no amount 
of work can bring back their former smoothness. 

For street suits silks and more expensive goods 
will be worn. Instead of two skirts there are ru- 
mors of three or four successive ones, At present 
two skirts prevail, the upper one is quite long and 
looped in the,most intricate manner, in fact, you 
rarely see two dresses looped alike. 

A suit lately seen is of thick gros grain of delicate 
fawn color. The underskirt is gored in the usual 
way, and bordered with a five inch flounce, bound at 
the lower edge with 4 fold of dark brown silk. The 
heading, as wide as the flounce, is a brown silk 
ruche in flat, fanciful plaits. The overskirt has a 
gored front width, a single side gore, and three full 
back widths, It is straight around the bottom, and 
almost as long as the underskirt, but looped to a 
proper length by a deep plait half way up each seam. 
This festoons the widths very gracefully. The trim- 
ming is like that on the lower skirt, but narrower. 
Over this is a half fitting basque, square and short 
in front, long and rounding behind ; tight sleeves. 
A flat ruche borders this garment, extending up the 
front and around the neck, arm-holes, and wrists ; 
narrow belt with large rosette behind. Another 
dress is of gray and blue. Underskirt of blue ani 
gray striped silk, dress of plain gray silk. Thisdress 
remains open at the sides. The back part of the 
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skirt is looped up into a large puff by means of a 
blue sash; the front part falls loose into a square 
apron. This skirt is bound all round with a cross- 
strip of blue satin; high bodice of gray silk with a 
band and braces of blue ribbon. The ends of the 
braces fall in long lapels at the back. There are 
biue rosettes in front and at the back ; tight sleeves 
with blue cuffs. 

Brides’ dresses are at this season made of white 
* gros grein silkior satin. The newest model we have 
seen was of the latter material. The long train- 
shaped skirt was trimmed round the bottom with a 
deep plaited flounce, edged top and bottom with a 
narrow ruche. Small bouquets of white roses and 
orange flowers were placed at regular distances upon 
the heading of this flounce. A satin sash, arranged 
at the back into three lapels, one short and two long 
ones, was edged all around with a fluting of the 
same material. The upper part of the bodice was 
disposed into narrow bouillons simulating a chemi- 
sette. This part was completed by a large bouillon, 
ornamented with sma!l bunches of flowers the same 
as those on the skirt. The lower part was plain. 
Sleeves, 2 la Marie Therése, finished off with flutings 
at the elbows; undersleeves puffed like the upper 
part of the bodice. The coiffure consisted of a small 
bunch of white roses and orange flowers placed in 
front between the bandeaux, and of alarger bunch of 
the same flowers placed in the centre of a very large 
round chignon. The bridesmaids’ dresses were of 
blue satin and silk. Underskirt of silk slightly 
train-shaped, trimmed round the bottom with seven 
narrow fluted flounces. Second skirt of plain blue 
satin in front, rather longer and open in the middle 
of the back, trimmed on either side of the opening 
with a wide satin border, tapering at the top, ar- 
ranged in bouillons, and edged with a satin ruche. 
A similar satin ruche goes round the bottom of the 
skirt. The bodice is trimmed with a pelerine of 
puffed blue satin, edged with lace ; wide band of blue 
satin, with a bow formed of drooping loops and short 
lappets at the back. 

Coiffures are higher than ever; the hair falls low 
over the forehead in waved bandeaux or frizzed 
curls. It is arranged very high on the top of the 
head, and from thence falls in long curls at the back. 
When not curled, the hair is combed out and spread 
out in a great mass of waves over the back. This is 
an American fashion, now introduced into Paris, but 
not much relished by Parisians themselves. They 
prefer curls, and when their own hair is not suffi- 
cient for them, have no sort of scruple to wear a 
false chignon of abundant, flowing locks. Our own 
fair countrywomen do not object to wearing false 
hair, but seem to particularly fancy the fashion of 
flowing locks, which is certainly not a ncat, if it is 
a graceful fashion. 

Bonnets are as small as ever; they are of different 
shapes, standing up in diadem form. We have seen 
a few, two of which we will describe and speak fur- 
ther of them in our next. One of pale pink crape, 
with an agrefe of peach blossoms covered with frost ; 
the dainty-looking flowers were entwined with the 
wearer’s long curls. Another of mauve crape, with 
a tuft of mauve feathers at the side, and a large satin 
bow with an ornament in the centre. The coquet- 
tish satin bows, arranged at the side of the bonnet 
like an aigrette, impart an air of novelty to it, and 
harmonize well with the prevailing style in which 
the hair is dressed. 

The Highland suit still prevails for small boys. It 
is made in plaids, also in blue or gray cleth. The 
kilt is copied to perfection. Boys who are too small 
to wear pants, have full plaited skirte instead of 
gored ones. The front width is slightly sloped. the 





others are held in plaits. The short jacket is but- 
toned only at the throat, displaying the white waist 
beneath. Boys of six years wear blouses and sashes. 
A stylish suit is a gray silk poplin blouse, with a 
broad collar pointed on the shoulder, and slightly 
open at the throat, showing the shirt collar and 
blue neck-tie. A sash of blue poplin is negligently 
tied at the side; Zouave trowsers to the knee; 
Blue stockings and high boots; gray straw hat. 
For little girls, dresses are made with double skirts, 
gored and flounced. They are similar to those de- 
signed for ladies, but are much simpler. The over- 
skirt has an apron front, and is looped at the side, 
This is dressy, yet childlike, and more graceful than 
the stiff pannier puffs occasionally made for the little 
people, and which they try in vain to keep properly 
adjusted. There are the same number of gores in 
the small skirts as in the larger dresses, but they 
are much narrower. 

Amateurs of rich lace can be fully gratified this 
year, for nothing could set off to greater advantage 
valued heirlooms of lace than the present style of 
dresses. With the looped-up skirts, lace flounces, 
and trimming is en rigueur. Old point lace was 
never so much sought after as now. If wide, it is 
used as flounces over a silk or satin dress; if nar- 
row, for trimming berthes, fichus, and pelerines. A 
new model is the Louis XV. fichu; it is not crossed 
in front, but merely forms wide braces upon the 
bodice. At the back there is a basque, with a large 
lace puff at the top, and two pointed lappets. The 
waistband is of satin ribbon, with small bows. We 
have seen this fichu in black Chantilly lace, to be 
worn either over a low colored silk or satin dress. 
Another model is a pelerine lengthened into rounded 
lappets, which are passed under the waistband both 
in front and at the back. This pelerine is made of 
white lace, and is worn over a low waist, with Marie 
Therése sleeves and engageantes of the same lace. 
There are several other models of black lace capes, 
both in thread, imitation thread, and Chantilly lace; 
some of these are very beautiful, and promise to be 
very popular the coming season, 

At the ball lately given at the Tuileries, the Em- 
press was the most dazzling beauty in the room. 
Her majesty’s dress was straw-colored tulle; the 
skirt was bordered with a tulle flounce, piped with 
satin to match. Above the flounce there was one 
of those thick garlands of flowers that Worth (the 
man milliner) has been so noted for this season. The 
one in question was composed of enormous pansies 
delicately shaded, and the effect they produced was 
very happy and very harmonious. Skirts ornament- 
ed in this style, with flowers, are novel and at the 
same time graceful. Bouillonés of straw-colored 
tulle were arranged across the skirt up to the waist, 
and were separated by rouleaux of satin to match; 
a tulle tunic or veil covered the skirt. Above the 
tunic there was a Camargo pannier in straw-colored 
silk, very bouffant and very short, and edged with 
white blonde. Upon the straw-colored bodice there 
was a wreath of pansies of unequal size. The gar- 
land commenced large on the left shoulder, and fin- 
ished small on the right one. A necklet of rubies 
and diamonds encircled the throat ; they were mount 
ed on black velvet, which was tied at the back. A 
large chaplet of pansies formed the headdress; the 
centre flower was yellow, to match the dress; dia- 
mond bells glistened here and there in the chignon. 
Princess Mathilde had also selected a yellow toilette, 
but it was golden yellow rather than straw. The 
material was poult de soie, and the tunic and berthe 
were fringed with sprays of white, lilac, and rose- 
buds. Coronet of diamonds for headdress. 
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PIANO. Lento cantabile. 










spied thee, lit - tle grass plat, Just peer -ing from the ground, For 
long and drear-y win- ter Hath bound thee with its chain ; But 
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I had long been search-ing 
now the spell is bro - ken, 


find some pre-cious to - ken, 
here and therea =§ grass plat 


to my spi -rit’s yearnings 
lit-tle streamlets catch the tears 
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3 A prophet, too, I'll eall thee, 
right harbinger of spring, 
And season of the flowers, 
And time for birds to sing. 
New robes of verdant beauty 
Wil) soon adern the trees, 
And birdling’s song be ringing 
On every gentle avdg 
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My qui-et cot - tage round, 
And thou canst smilé a - gain. 
~~ 


dawn - ing of the spring, 
weep - ing till it die— 


might new in. - pulse _ bring. 
then go dan - cing by. 
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4 A green and mossy carpet 

Will then o’erspread the plain, 

And bursting and blossom 
Wil deck the trees again. 

Sweet fragrance from the flowers 
Will fill the dewy air, 

And joy will fill each bosom— 
New beauty every where. 
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